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OH APT E B. I. 

lOTROD.UGTION. 

^*£6 would be an ill leRson indeed for bhe people of India, fchafc while they 
ate eubjeotsto V'iziei or Soubahdarwe will protect them in their rights, 
that while they hold of him we will stand forth in their favour. If 
be attempts bo oppress you, we will rescue you from the hands of your 
lawful master, but if by conquest or by any other means we become 
your sovereign, remember there is none can guarantee the treaty 
between you and UB. The power of the sovereign is all, the right of 
, the vassal is nothing. You ar e persons without right, engagement, or 
any political existence, but our will and arbitrary pleasure. That this 
.doctrine is unjaet, it is inequitable, that it is znonsttons, that it is 
detestable, is so clear that I am almost ashamed of having misspelt 
time in showing how impolitic it is.''l — ohablbs jamisb i'ox. 

A t the beginning of the fieventeenth centary, India 
may b© said to have been, to the people of Europe, 
an unknown land. Save to the learned who had read 
,o£ its ancient fame, or to such as listened to the wonder 
•weaving legends that now and then made their way 
from the shores of the Levant, its name was a sound 
that woke no echo of individual hope or national 
fsoiicitude, It was out of reach j it was out of sight: 
from the cupidity of Christendom it was safe. The 
command which said, “Ye shall not covet,” spake of 
,a neighbour's goods ; for it is those things that are 
■pleasant to the eye to see, and pleasant to the lip to 
.4ast0, that stand chiefly in need of its inhibition. 

But distance, which had hitherto left fair Hindus* 
tan secure from Europeon lust, seemed to lessen year 

I Speech on the Benures charge; impeachment of Warren Hastingsj 
3l2d February 17QQ-- ^Speeokes in Trial, edited hy JB, Bond^ 
tol, U P. 
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hj year, after the Portuguese and Dutch mariners had 
proved that the cape of Storms could be safely passed 
in ships of heavy burthen. The prolific isles of the 
Eastern Sea were speedily lit upon by these birds of 
adventure ; and the loud satisfaction they were heard 
to express, invited by degrees successive migratory 
expeditions of the rival or kindred dwellers in the- 
colder regions they had wandered from. Finding on 
their arrival that there was room enough for all,, 
certain of these latter set about the business in a more 
methodical way, and strove by various regulations, 
charters, laws, — and, whenever needful, forgetfulness,- 
of laws, — to establish for themselves the most lucra- 
tive and gigantic monopoly that the annals of com- 
meroe contain. 

In the accomplishment of this gradually formed 
and slowly developed plan, they were eminently 
successful. By degrees- they drove the Portuguese, op 
first discoverers, completely from the field j and the 
Dutch, who Came some-what later, and whomade a 
harder fight for their share, were eventually reduced 
to so low an ebb, that they continue now rather by 
sufferance than by any inherent power of self defence^ 
to retain a remnant of their once great poasession-,.- 
The Spaniards were engrossed with their acquisitions' 
in the West, but the French were easily led to put faith 
in fortune in the Eastern seas ; and, at a lattter period 
fair promises of factories and fortresses, influance and 
dominion^ in Asia, seemed likely to be realised. The 
English, for a time, lagged slowly in the race of gain 
and glory. They had come last, and they stood 
long at disadvantage. Civil dissensions and the want 
of a strong and wise Grovernment at home left them 
without material support ; and they had to be content, 
from the accession to the overthrow of the house of 
Stuart, to chaffer and bargain as best they might with 
the rulers and people of the land. 

Tlia bravest hearts and clearest heads among them 
during the seventeenth century, never dreamed that 
they were marking the site, if not laying the founda™ 
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ii'on, of an empire — not of the ocean merely, or its isles 
not of trade alone, with its infinite produce, — but of 
territory won by the sword for its own rich sake, and 
kept by the same for the like reason. 

Southern Asia, in the days of Walpole and the 
elder Pitt, was still ruled, like- Western Europe, by a. 
number of distinct and independent Governments diff- 
ering in origin, creed, power, and civilisation ; fro-- 
queiitly at feud with one another, and often suffering- 
from overweening vanity and ambition, just as if 
.they had been blessed with the paternal sway of most 
Christian kings, august and apostolic kaisers, or 
moat religious and gracious sovereigns of immortal 
memory : but they were practically self -ruled and loca- 
lly free. Even where the loosening ties of fealty to 
Moslem or Mahratta suzerain rendered states of- a 
secondarv rank dependent in diplomacy or war xipon 
the superior will of Peishwa or Padishah, the people of 
each separate province still saw in the midst of them, 
the ca'mp and the court of the p-)rince whom the}’- obey- 
ed ; and, whatever may have been the burtheua on their 
industry, they could not be hnconscions that its produce 
was iavrshe-d or husbanded within their borders. 

The- whole- of the vast region lying between the Aff- 
ghan hills and those of Bu-rmah, and from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, 1,500,000 squai*e miles, with upwards 
of 2,00,000,000 of inhab itants consists to-day of revenue 
districts under an English Minister, or of mediatised 
states dependent for their continuance in that equivo- 
cal condition on his will. 

Ho change like this, e-ffected within a single century, 
is to be found in the chronicles of conquest. It may be 
said to have been begun in 1757, when India was but a 
geographical expression, identical with no politioal 
unity, and to have been completed in I808 by the pro- 
clamation that her present" Majesty assumed thence- 
forth the rights, duties, and responsibilities of sover- 
eignty throughout the wide domains partially or per- 
fectly brought beneath her sway. As foreshortening 
IB in art the means whereby the most- vivid sense o£ 
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reality is imparted, it is even so in history. The Infi- 
nitely varied lights and shades that fall upon events as 
they unfold themselves in succession, reiader it difficulty 
if not impossible, to realise as one the aggregate of 
facts which we know to be indisputable. But it is 
instructive as well as startling, to place for a mooieut 
the beginning and tljie end of recent and contemporary 
changes in the degree of proximity, whereiii from afar 
they will by and by appear in the view of the historian. 
How will our acquisition of empire in tho East, and our 
actual position there, look in the sight of those who 
shall come after us V How does it look in the sight of 
Heaven ? 

These are not merely curious questions fit to amuse 
the Speculative or idle. If public morals be a reality, 
and if there be such a thing as national conscience and 
national accountability, it behoves us, as a free people, 
to consider how wo came by Asiatic empire, and how, 
for its sake, and for our own, we ought to deal with it, 

If the attempt of Napoleon to subjugate Europe to 
his authority be said to have begun at Oampp 
J^ormio, and if we can imagine the course pf victory 
rolling onwards at his bidding until it reached at 
length the shores of the Dardanelles and those of Lap- 
land, the banks of the Vistula and the mouth of the 
Tagus, w© shall have something like an accurate paral- 
lel, as far as space is concerned, and the variety of 
creeds and Governments existing in that space, to that 
which is now pi’psented to the world by the spectacle 
of British India. Great and manifold as are the dis- 
crepancies between the two, there are points of analogy 
not ascribable to accident. Napolean, when he con- 
quered, d'id not always or generally annex or seek 
to crush the memory or the spirit of separate political 
existence. He pplled down kings and set up his nomi- 
nees in their room; but he left Naples, Spain. Holland, 
and Westphalia the tifcplar dignity and the tnnniciy^al 
.freedom of separate states, and was prudently content 
with the ahsorptipu of comparatively limited acquisi- 
tions, and their incorporation as provincoB of France, 
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No scrnplo would assuredly Itave witlilreld Mm from, 
adopting an in discriminate policy of imperial auiai- 
gatnation. But we know from his public acts, and 
from liis priyate after-thoughts in. captivity, that his 
ambition was not to be head constable, but Lord Para- 
mount of Western and Southern Eliirope. He was a 
fearless and a selfish man, but he had the dis.oernmentj 
foresight, and magnanimity of genius ; and to him it 
would have seemed purbfind impolicy and greedy 
blundering to have affected to establish, for such wide- 
ly-scattered realms, one centralised administration in 
Paris. On the contrary, he spent no end of time and 
toil in replacing firmly, as he thought, the foundations 
and the outworks of separate and local government in, 
nearly all the subordinated states over which his power 
extended. His aim was to be suzerain — appellate judge 
in peace,; generalissimo in war. But he thoroughly 
understood that the vigour of the gigantic system he 
essayed to form, and the chance of its prolonged exist- 
ence, rested upon the degree in which it might be pos- 
sible to reconcile loyalty to empire with the preserva- 
tion of traditional and progressive ideas of separate, 
nationality and local self-rule. That this was his 
splendid dream is demonstrable not merely from hia 
words, but from his actions ; and in truth, no other 
suppo-sition is intelligible, Nor is there in any of his 
numerous confessions of error and miscalculation, a 
trace to be found of misgiving as to the wisdom of this 
characteristic postion of his conduct. He fell through 
other causes, not from this, and the fact that his vast 
designs perished ere they were complete, ought not to 
blind us to the lessons that may be gathered from the 
manner in which he made use of partial success. 

The spirit of conquest brea-thes so fearlessly through 
every page of England's history, that it would probab- 
ly be reckoned by the majority of her people rather 
absurd to attempt, by any timid or ingenious para- 
phrase, to hide from view the real nature of an attri- 
bute whereof they are nationally not a little proud. 
From the earliest times, they appear ip have cherished ^ 
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•a lonHnff for foreign possessions ^ and from the days 
^hen Edward and Henry devoted all tlie flower of 
Eno-iisli knighthood, and all the contributions of English 
trade, to “the conquest of France, to those when the 
rad Indian of America was proclaimed a usurper of 
the hunting-grounds his forefathers immemorially had 
enjoyed, the love of territorial acquisition has been 
deemed by most of our distinguished, royal, and noble 
authorities, worth gratifying at any cost which the 
nation from time to time might be brought to think it 
could afford. That many notable attempts ended in 
memorable discomfiture is indeed most true. ‘^SuGh,^^ 
as court chaplains preaching for a bishopric were 
wont bo utter with a sigh, are the ways of Provi- 
dence!” But the history of European Governments 
must be re-written ere Christendom can honestly 
disclaim the practical belief that it is pleasant, glo- 
rious, and profitable, when you can, to hold down a 
neighbour by the throat, and take his sword and 
money from him. The longing for forbidden fruit 
se'ems to be ineradicable} and few of the gi'eat names 
we are accustomsd to recall with admiration are whol- 
ly clear from the charge. The pen that signed re- 
luctantly, after six years’ costly and disastrous war, 
the recognition of American independence, traced an 
enlarged* scheme of territorial compensation for 
the loss, in Hindustan. 

Thou o-h Chatham in opposition scandalised all good 
society by exclaiming that “ he rejoiced to hear the 
Colonies had resisted,” Chatham in office never would 
aoree to let them go. His greater son was by tem- 
perament averse from war, and disapproved, he said 
of en 'roachraents in the East: but he never gave back 
anything his subordinat '8 had got by fair means or 
foul. In later times, Engijjsh statesmen have indeed 
taken credit for greater magnanimity; and Lord Oast- 
lereagh in particular has been praised for restoring 
JavaTio the Dutch, and Sicily to the Italians. But if 
in this respect, in Europe, he made a great character, 
in Asia he took oaise to spend it like a gentleman. It 
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would be useless to multiply examples, worse tbaia 
Useless to set up iovidious contrasts and recrimina- 
tions. Our duty is not to judge others, but oui’selyes ; 
to beware of covetousness, and of being betrayed 
into passive complicity by unpardonable laainess to 
seek, or still more despicable cowardice to own, the 
truth. We cannot undo what is done, but for that we 
are not accountable. We are accountable, as a free- 
speaking and freely represented people, for all that 
may hereafter be done in our name ; and if upon in- 
vestigation— which with honour and in conscience we 
are not at liberty to elude— we are convinced, with 
Burke and Fox, with Cornwallis and Bentinok, with 
the elder Mill and Richard Oobden, that a great debt 
of reparation is due to India by this country, we are 
bdund to use every just and fair ^occasion to press for 
restitution to individuals of such rights and benefits 
as can be restored to them, compatibly with justice 
to others equally claiming our care, and for such res- 
titution of local-self rule to the nations of the East as 
may not be incompatible with the preservation of 
peace amongst them, and the maintenance of that 
suzerainty in the English crown, which they, in com- 
mon, never acknowledged as due to any other single 
authority. 

It will be necessary that We should briefliy recall 
the commencement of the intercourse between England 
and the Eastern peninsula. Nor will it, perhaps, be 
thought waste of time if we try to retrace the stealthy 
steps by which strangers got a permanent footing in 
the country, and how they stood, contrasted with the 
people and the native Governments of India, at the 
period when, properly speaking, the struggle for as- 
cendancy began. 


CHAPTER n. 

A FOOTHOLD NEAR THE SEA, 

1500—1700. 

“ I cannot think that, if all bho ranks of the different communities of 
Sarope and India are comparatively viewed, there is jaet ground for 
any arrogant feeling on the part of the former." 

— SIB J. MALCOLM^ . 

I N the reign of Emanuel, King of Portugal, a fleet of 
four armed vessels Was sent forth, on an expedition 
of discovery, and the command of it was given to 
Yasco da Grama. Steering his venturous course beyond 
Madeira and the coast of Gruinea, he reached at length 
the southern most point of Africa ; and believing that 
a path to India lay through those waters, whose in- 
sincere repose invited him to trust his weary fleet 
upou their bosom, he spread his sails once morOj and 
with a prosperous voyage attained the coast of Malabar. 
After a brief stay, Ee Gama returned to Europe. 
His countrymen were intoxicated with joy. The key 
of the East was found. Infinite wealth, imperishable 
fame, was theirs. Let new fleets be equipped and 
launched without delay. Who or what should hinder 
thier prosperity ?* . 

This was the morning time of Eastern discovery, 
and every object wore a glittering and exaggerated 
form. Ignorance lay like a soft haze over all things, 
and in the distance anything might dwell, waiting to 
be revealed. 

As the clearer light of information grew, the dreams 
of dawn passed reluctantly away. There were no 
I Memoirs of India. ® Boynal’e Indies, book I, 
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treasures to be had for merely asking j but’ there was 
abundant scope for industry and enterprise. The 
people of Hindus'Dan were not timid savages, capable 
of being robbed or swindled by whoever chose to try ; 
they were a great and iateliigent race, acquainted 
with commerce and the arts, and ready to exchange 
the various produce of their skill for objects of Western 
workmanship. By degrees these soberer but far 
more lucrative advantages arising from the discovei’y 
of De Gama became understood, and the Portuguese 
succeeded in establishing relations of commercial 
friendship with the minor princes of the East, and 
finally with the imperial court of Delhi. They confined 
their ambition to mercantile pre-eminence, and enga- 
ged in naval warfare only with those European powers 
who sought to interfere with them Among’ these, 
the Dutch for a while ivere the most conspicuous, and 
eventually the most successful. In 1611, they worsted 
the Portuguese fleet, and forcibly took possession of 
Surat. By degrees they gained a complete ascendancy 
over their forerunners, and they would probably 
have sought more extensive continental possessions 
than those adjoining their factories at Ormuz aud at 
Goa, had not their attention soon after been engrossed 
by the culture of those garden isles that stud the 
Indian Sea, Meantime the English and French began 
to seek their share of traffic which promised to be so 
profitable. The design of an Bast India Company * 
was among the many schemes of Colbert for develop- 
ing the maritime power of his country ; and, though 
ill-eon ducted and sustained, the plan of establishing 
a like association was not forgotten by the Ministers 
of England. 

Little more than two centuries have elapsed since 
a few English merchants humbly solicited from the 
princes of India permission to traffic with their people. 
“ Our dominion now embraces nearly the whole of 
that vast region which extends from Cape Comorin 
to the mountains of Thibet/^ — such are the significant 
^ Anderson’s ffistory of oommeroe, and Reynal " 2 la 1644. 
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words in which the great historian of English power 
in India opens his narrative. The first charter to a 
Company trading to the East was granted in the 
year 1600. Its provisions are in no way remarkable, 
bat it may be recalled, as an apt illustration of the 
exclusively mercantile character of the undertaking, 
that when the G-overnment of that day endea^’-oured 
to impose a court favourite upon the first expedition 
as a sinecmdst, the committee of the Company decla- 
red that they desired ‘‘ not to employ any gentle- 
men in any place of charge, and requested that they 
might b6 allowed to sort their business, with men of 
their own qualities.^' i For many years afterwards, 
they were content with fitting out a few vessels, adap- 
ted to the commerce of the East ; and they deemed 
themselves fortunate when their annual adventures 
proved remunerative. The Portuguese and Dutch, 
their only rivals, possessed several factories or en- 
trepots of trade on different parts of the Indian coast. 
It became an early object with the English Company 
to gain similar places of security for their goods; 
and as the jealousy between them and the Dutch grew 
warm, their anxiety to get a footing on the continent 
increased. James 1. addressed a letter to his “ illus 
trious brother,’* the Mogul, commending them to his 
protecting care. Jehangir suffered them to found 
settlements at Surat, Cambay, and Ahmedabad, and 
in 1618 issued a firman confirming them in these pos- 
sessions. 

Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador to the 
court at Delhi in 1615, and received with honour 
and hospitality there. Another factory was founded 
in the following year. In 1616 the Company had est- 
ablished themselves at Calicut and Masulipatam. In 
1624 they obtained a grant of jurisdiction over their 
own servants, it being as difficult to keep order in a 
distant factory, amidst a foreign community, as among 
the crew of a ship at sea. The Padishah, being a just 
man and wise, understood their needs, and yielded 
i Miir« History of India, I- book I, vol. i. 
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"wliafc tliey asked, little dreaming tkat tlie time would 
come, when, from such root of title, they would claim 
Jurisdiction over his snbjects and successors, and, as 
the penalty of resistance, decimate the one, and 
imprison the other for life as guilty of rebellion. 

In i63y Fort St George was founded, and eventually 
raised into what was called a Presidency or residence 
of those who were intrusted with the chief direction of 
the Company’s affairs in these distant regions. From 
the outset the Company maintained the strictest prin- 
ciples of monopoly. Any ships but their own, whether 
manned by their countrymen or by foreigners, were 
causes of complaint, and, when unarmed, of pursuit 
and capture. They grumbled at being undei-sold by the 
Dutch, and the English who ventured on independent 
traffic they designated and treated as pirates. The 
horrors of this system have been often told. The Dutch 
resented the cruelties practised upon their countrymen, 
and every school history recounts how several English- 
men were put to the rack at Amboyna. But the 
truth, says an old chronicler, founding his statements 
upon English authorities of the period, was, “ that 
they themselves at this very time were in the habit of 
perpetrating tortures upon their own countrymen, 
even their own servants. Before they were intrusted 
with the powers of martial law, they made it a rule to 
whip to death or starve to death those of whom they 
wished to get rid ; and the power of executing for 
piracy was made use of to murder private tr bders.*’ i 

When Bombay was overran by the Mahratta chief 
Sivaji in 1(164, the English, under Sir E. Oxenden, 
the governor, successfully defended Surat, and thereby 
laid the basis of their reputation for constancy and 
prowess in the East. Aurungzebe, who reigned at 
Delhi, sent to compliment them on the courage 
they had shown, and volunteered further privileges 
as their reward, In the reign of Charles II., Bombay, 
which had been a Portuguese settlement, was ceded 
to; the King of England, as part of Princess Catherine’s 
1 ifois HjO Mill, 1 book I chap ii. 
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marriage portion ; and it was thouglit of So little yalae' 
titat the open-hearted moisaroh conceded it to his open» 
handed subjects the Gompanj. Thus in the progress 
of the first eighty years of their intercourse with the 
Bast, they contrived to make some money,- to establish 
themselves as colonists in several important places, to 
commit an infinity of misdemeanours of various deg- 
rees of enormity upon friends and foes, but not as yet 
to excite the jealousy of the Oriental powers. 

Some years later, their ra.sh and offensive demean- 
our at Bombay provoked the Mogul also to wage war 
agaiilst them. He issued orders declainng that it was 
ho longer compatible with the safety of his dominions 
that they should be suffered to remain for their pur- 
poses of enoroachment. They were driven from Surat; 
Bombay was besieged j and possession was taken of 
their factories at Vizigapafeam, and other places ; but 
they had already learned to diplomatise, and “stooped 
to the most abject submission ^ The Emperor yield- 
ed to entreaty, and suffered the restoration of Surat. 
He deemed the loss of their trade likewise a considera- 
tion ; ^ and in the recent consciousness of having 
brought them, to the verge of extinction, he relapsed 
into false security, believing that in case of renewed 
danger he might easily at any future day bridle their 
presuraption again. 

The chiefs of Bengal appear to have been more upon 
their guard than the rest of their neighbours. They 
viewed with alarm the insidious pi'ogress of the stran» 
gars in founding and fortifying new positions along 
their shores. The advantages of augmented revenue 
and trade they suspected might be bought too dear ; 
and after numerous petty misunderstandings with the 
Company, matters came to an open rupture. Of the 
rights of the immediate quarrel we are uninformed ; 
and it should he carefully borne in mind that, until a 
very modeim period, we are totally destitute of state- 
ments upon any side but one. All we know is the 
result of unwary admissions, or of the oomparsion and 
book I. oli«p V, 
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.translation into vulgar truth ,o£ official documents. 
Thus W9 may be satisfied that, however dark the colour- 
ing seems throughout the strange and eventful 
history we are entering upon, it is lighter than the 
revelation of much that can never be dragged into the 
view of this world would render it. 

Hitherto the Gompany had everywhere professed 
to he the humble servants of the princes of the East ; 
hut when they fell out with the Nawab of Bengal, a 
new scene opened. They ventured to question whether 
disguise had not been worn long enough, and whether 
the policy they had found so successful with their own 
countrymen and tfie Dutch, might not answer also 
with the native powers. Accordingly, in 1615, they 
fitted out their first invading expedition, and sent it 
forth with orders to seize Chittagong, and to do such 
further violence as might be practicable to those 
amongst whom they had hitherto dwelt in peace. 

' This premature attempt at open aggression failed; had 
It succeeded it might have opened the eyjes of the 
'iCxovernments generally in Hindustan to the danger and 
folly of temporising conduct. But it was fated other- 
wise ; and after seizing the island of Jubellee and 
burniug the town of Balasore, the rai.ders suffered a 
severe reverse ; and the loss of their factories at Patna 
and Cosim bazar reduced them to seek for terms of 
accomodation. 

From that day the designsof the Company were 
.changed from the mere pursuit of commerce to those of 
territorial acquisition. In the instructions sent out 
from England in 1.689, we find the following significant 
expression; — “The increase of our revenue is the 
subject of our care as much as our trade : it is that must 
maintain our forc.e, when twenty accidents may inter- 
rupfc our trade ; it is that must malce us a nation in India 
without that we are a great number of interlopers 
]aai,t,©d by charter, fit only to trade where nobody 

1 MilibookI V, 
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thinks it their interest to prevent naP And nudevr- 
atingly were these instructions followed by succesBiv© 
generations of “ Company’s servants,” as they were 
styled. Thenceforth trade was valued less for its own- 
sake than as a diplomatic agent, or a well-appointed 
pioneer to prepare the way for dominion. The ex- 
perience which had been lost upon the Padishah in 
their recent conflict with him was not thrown away 
on them. In 1699 they persuaded him to grant them 
liberty to found several new factories, and to erect forts 
beside them. “ This, however,’* says their historian, 
“they began cautiously, so as not to alarm the native 
governments.” 

The closing days of the century were spent by the 
Company’s servants at the mouths of the Hoogly in- 
establishing themselves in three villages, Chuttanatti, 
Calcutta, and Grovindpur, which had been granted 
them as a jaghire on the customary terms of fealty and 
tribute by Azim-shah, when soubahdar of Bengal. A 
rich present had induced the grand son of Aurungzebe 
to make'them this concession ; and, with or without 
his leave, they lost no time in erecting works, to which, 
in compliment to their sovereign at home, they gave' 
the name of Port William. 

Since the wolf’s cub leaped over the mud wall on 
the hanks of Tiber, nothing so pregnant with ponse- 
quenoes had happened in thelhistory of empire-building^ 
yet few things attracted less of notice among the 
Whig politicians of St, Jame’s, or theTory politicians 
of St. Grei’Biain : — so little, indeed, that the date is 
erroneously given in many popular histories, the 
matter not having been thought apparently worth 
aocui'ately searching out. The Mogul, living far inland 
at Delhi, probably heard no more for some time of his 
new teuants-in-fee, who had come over the dark waters, 
and humbly craved his permission to squat near the 
seashore. If he was told of their planting stockades, 
and putting a sort of fortification thei-e, why should 
he trouble himself regarding it ? Likely enough his 
native subjects around them were jealous and disposed 
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to be quarrelsome. Why should not Feringhees 
defend themselves as best they might ? Poor people t 
they had come a long way^, and seemed to work hard — 
he would not interfere. 
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« A new scene is now to open in the . jj,® j. Jtfr If '^mero Leaders 

Before this 5,'^, to preserve a footing ip 

and by hamiliby and aubmiBSion ^hall now behold 

, that distant country, under the native p - j_j.jjgagQj.nag8 in olis 

them entering the^Usts of war, and mixing wicu « g . 

contest of princes,” 

k T the beffinning of the eighteenth century, the ties 
A^which had held together the dominions of Aurungr 

„be were yWbly baginmng 

X'o w’ort the didnteg™. 

tion of the scattered realm. In Bengal ^ ^ 

enecies of impolicy had served to shake the loyal y of 
X? Thfl Tioorer and more ignorant sort yielded 

:“rar,srir.cs;Lvri.s 

♦be silent prooess ot alienation had set m. Whereever 

iTentonants of the empire found it expedient to revert 
the old wavs of toleration. , . it, ;i 

From the death of Aurungzebe the strength ap4 
jmity of the empire thawed more rapidly. Hm sucoesr 

l HieSory oi Bsitiah 2ndi»» book I, ob»p «» 
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sors were still hououred with the title of ‘Hhe Suri, 
bat the power to wither or bid flourish they had once 
possessed grew feebler day by day. Large and remote 
proviiices became unmanageable ; and being handed 
over to individuals of influence and ability, were go- 
verned by them, as tributary States. The title of 
Soubahdar or viceroy and the language of political 
trusteeship, were scrupuloualy preserved ; but inquiry 
into misrule was too easily evaded, too easily defied, 
to be attempted frequently; and the reality of control 
was silently abandoned by the Imperial Darbar, in the 
hope of preserving the fragile show of supremacy. 
Taking advantage of the circumstances of the time 
and of the errors of their suzerain, the Soubalidara 
gradually sought to become more independent of the 
court at Delhi, The Nizam, who ruled over the Deccan, 
the Vizier of Oude, and the Mawab Nazim ef Bengal, 
aspired to found viceregal dynasties in their respective 
provinces. They never tried to throw off their allegi- 
ance to the Mogul, to refuse him tribute, or to question 
the validity of his acts of occasional interference and 
supreme interposition j but, like the African Beys of 
our own time, they succeeded in asserting a qualified 
independence within their respective pashalics. They 
took the title the Padishah conferred on them, not that 
of Majesty, which would have been incompatible with 
the idea and duty of their station ; but practically 
they exercised over their people ail the real authority 
of Government, The English at Madras found that it 
■was with Nizam primarily and principally — they 
must deal if they would dwell securely; and their 
fellow-countrymen at Calcutta understood, in lik« 
manner, that a good uuderstauding with the court of 
Moorshedabad or of Lucknow was of more im;^ortanca 
to them than friendship, however unruffled, with that 
of Delhi. 

In each of the Presidencies, power had been given 
them to eruploy civil servants in their foreign settle- 
ments, to raise such troops as might be necessary for 
their defence, and to determine, without previous re- 
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ference to the Grovernmeat at home, what native powers 
were to be regarded as enemies or friends. The con- 
tinual wars between England and France bad led both 
Governments to send, from time to time, portions of 
their disposable force to India, and thus wore the 
means afforded to the ambitious governmentis in these 
remote possessions, of intermeddling in the contests 
of the native chiefs. To reckless and irresponsible 
men with arms at their disposal, a pretext will not 
long be wanting for employing them. 

The Franch were perhaps the first to conceive the 
proiect of founding a territorial empire in the Indian 
peninsula. For a long period their settlements were 
presided ever by Dupleix, a man thirsting for power, 
and eminently qualified, by his subtle and adventurous 
disposition, to extend the dominion of Ms employers. 
He had married a native of rank, who beside her for- 
tune brought him the accesion of local knowledge, 
and acquaintance with ways and aims of the sub-, 
ordinate courts of the empire. Her natural abilities, 
it is said, were good ; and, educated in a school of 
political intrigue, she was able to conduct for her 
husband the daily cerrespondence and diplomacy which 
no European at that time could have attempted. The 
struggle for ascendancy between the English audlfren- 
oh settlers was long and sanguinary. LeBourdonnais 
had, iu 1746, worsted the fleet of his opponents and 
taken Madras. But quarrelling with Dupleix, he was 
ordered home, where, unable to withstand the calum- 
nies raised against him, he soon after perished in the 
Bastile. For a time the genius of Dupleix prevailed. 
Meddling openly in the strifes of the Deccan, ho 
espoused the cause of Ohunda Sahib as claimant of the 
throne of the Carnatic, The reigning prince sought 
help from the English j and Arcot, the capital of the 
province, was more than once taken and retaken. 

Among the earliest allies of the English on the Coro- 
mandel coast was the Eajah of Tanjore. In 1742, the 
reigning prince had been deposed by domestic rovolu- 
|i©a, and Pratab Sing obtained tfee tone. Th© 
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authorities at Madras having no concern in the events 
acknowledged the new prince without hesitation. Their 
correspondence with him was continued without any 
interruption, and mutual expressions of tdolity and 
confidence w^ere interchanged for more than seven years. 
At the end o£ this period, Sahuji, the exiled rajah, 
solicited their aid in effecting a counter-revelution. 
He offered, by way of recompense if they^ should suc- 
ceed, to grant the fort and Jaghira of Deveootah;, 
and undertook to pay all expenses of the war. They 
accepted the offer. Pratab was their ally ; they had 
recently sought his assistance against the .French; they 
had nc/preterice of provocation to urge against him ; 
nevertheless “'they despatched an army to dethrone 
him.’’^ 

The expedition failed, but a second was resolved on. 
They determined, however, says their apologist Malcolm, 
*‘that the capture of Devecotah, not restoration of 
Sahuji, should be their first . object.’’^ The fort waa 
accordingly invested and taken. And no sooner waa 
this accomplished,' than they entered into a negotiation 
with Pratab Sing— agreed to desist frnin all further 
hostilities— not only to abandon him for whom they 
pretended to have theretofore fought, but engaged to 
secure his person and to receive a fixed sum for hia 
maintenance, on condition of being suffered to remain 
undisputed masters of Deveootah and the circumjacent 
territory. 3 This was the beginning of the conquest of 
Hindustan. 

In 1751, the French were successful everywhere ;; 
then fortune veered : fresh troops were sent out from 
England, and unobservedly a young adventurer about 
the same time threw down his.writer^s pen in one of the 
Company’s offices in Madras, and asked leave to join 
the ranks. It was that young man who changed tho 
destiny of the East. Robert Olive was, in 1740, an idle 
and passionate boy, engaged chiefly in acts of petty 
plunder, and other mischief done and suffered at hia 

X Mill, fcook IV, oiiap. 2 M«moir of Lord CUv?, tqI, ohap, h 
3 MiUjbQpkl? 
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Lands by the qnietfol^ pf Market Drayton. Hisfathei? 
Lei'ng unable bo make npfehin^^ of him^ got him a cierk-r 
ship in the Oorupany^a service. The dull routine of 
commerce was ill suited to his bent; he was not in- 
diSerent to gain, but his love of excitement was greater. 
He fought from time to time a good many duels, but 
this aSordod him only casual occupation; 'and, gladly 
seizing the opportunity of escape from innocuous employ™ 
mentjhe went ^yith ep'thpsiasm to the war. pis intuitive 
skill and versatile daring were ^oon recognised; and it 
is not too much to say that he was the means of saving 
his' countrymen from extirpatiQn during the period of 
i>upleix’s victories. . , . , , - 

■ The general peace of 1754 left the rival intruders in 
■possession of no great increase of territory. But in 
the coarse of the struggle the all-important truth had 
brokenontheraicdshoiili of natives and Europeans, tliat 
the hosts of the former were unable to contend with the 
arms and discipline of the latter, ‘f^o yalour could equal, 
is 0 the combat, and the impressions produced by defeat 
y76rQ rendered tenfold gi'eator by a oomparisopof num- 
bers. ' The well-commanded and well-trained battaiioq 
moves amidst myriads of opponents, like a giant with a 
thousand hands which defend and strike according to 
the dictates of one niind,'"^ an'd tq whom an ill-disci- 
plined rnultitude fighting hand to han^ can offer effectu- 
ally uaitlier injury nor ‘‘resistancey’ Op the otheir hand, 
it IS true, to use the words of Malcolm, that “ Hindustan 
could never have been subdued but by the help of her 
own children.”^ At first it was Nizam against Arcot, 
and Arcot against Nizam, then M^hratta against 
Moslem, and Affghan s.gainst Hip dp, Nor should it be 
forgotten that to the eprly conviotiop of the ainazing 
pdd-s which Eurqpean ' arms and discipline secured, 
much of the anxiety qf the native princes to engage 
their assistance must bp traced. 

When peace wa§ signed in 1754, the first article of 
the treaty bound the Gqmpauies of both nations 
1 Mrtnjoim of Olwe, Tol. i. Introduction. 

S Politici'l HiHtory of Control ladi-i, bj Sir 3ohn MalooJm. 
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tenounce for efet ali Indian governmenfc and dignity, 
and to interfere no more in the differences that mightj 
arise between the princes of the country.^’^ Ohunda 
Sahib was dead, and Mohouied Ali, the friend of tb® 
English, was acknewledged Nawab of the Carnatic. By 
way of assuring the unarabitiotts equality of the rival 
eoionies, the French consented to relinquish four, 
valuable districts of which in the course of the War 
they had acquired possession. But hardly was the ink. 
of this compact dry, when Mohammed Ali tempted tho 
servants of the English Company with half the spoil 
which might be won, if they would help him against 
certain feudatories, whom he represented as owing him 
large arrears of tribute. The promise of booty dazzled 
them, and they agreed. The French espostulated and 
appealed to the terms of the treaty, and to their sur- 
render of the four districts as a pledge of their desire 
of peace ; but ali in vain. They were driven once 
more to arras. But Dupleix was no longer at the head 
of their affairs, and the only officer of ability they 
possessed at the time in that quarter of the world, was 
engaged in maintaining a perilous position in the Dec- 
can. Their affairs grew desperate, and would have been 
lost without further struggle, had not events still mor® 
important suddenly called the attention of their oppo- 
nents to another and more memorable scene* 

Azim-shah, son of the Emperor, filled for a season 
the post of Soubahdar of Bengal. After him it waa 
occupied successively by Sujah Khan and Seraffrez, 
his adopted son. Aliverdy Kha,n, one of the Omrah 
of Sujah’s court, had for his ability been appointed 
Naib of Behar, and eventually he rose in 1739 to the 
digtxity of Soubahdar. His personal qualities were 
BSich, that though inexorably firm as a ruler, the hand 
of rasent-.mcnt was never uplifted against him. His 
govarmuent for eighteen years was one of prosperity 
and peace. He quelled the iusubordination of lesser 
chiefs, and acquired a reputation for wisdom and 
humanity greater than most of his contemporariot. 

I ftlUlj book T 1 , chap U» 
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While the Company kept to their proper business as 
traders, he steadily befriended them protecting their 
rights, and extending their privileges; but he brooked 
no disregard of his authority, and permitted no ex- 
aotion or ill-usage of his people to go unredressed. 

In 1749, the merchandise of certain American and 
Hindu traders had been seized by the King*s ships in 
the Indian Sea, on the real or alleged ground that it 
belonged to the French, with whom we were than at 
war. Complaint was made to the Nawab, who there- 
upon wrote to Port William a peremptory demand for 
restitution. “These merchants were the Kingdom's 
benefactors. Their imports and exports were an ad- 
vantage to all, and their complaints were so grievous, 
that he could not forbear any longer giving ear to 
them. As the Company were not permitted to commit 
piracies, he wrote them that, upon receipt of this, they 
should deliver up all the merchants, goods and effects 
to them, as also what appertained to him, otherwise 
they might be assured of due chastisement, in such 
manner as they least expected.” The Nawab appeared 
to be terribly in earnest ; for we find the Company's 
agents recommending the gift of a fine Arab horse to 
his Highness, and nuzzurs to his courtiers, to “ keep 
him in temper.” The President at Calcutta tried to 
cajole the Armenians into signing a paper expressive 
of satisfaction with the Company’s procedure, under 
thi’eat of expuision from the settlement if they did not 
comply ; but this they stoutly refused to do ; and 
Aliverdy having seized the English Factory at Oosim- 
buzar, the dispute was only settled, after much nego- 
tiation, by the payment as damage of twelve lacs of 
ruppees. He had other differences with the Company; 
but regarding them as valuable customers, with whom 
it was not for his interest absolutely to qiiarrel, he took 
care never to press matters to extremity ; and during 
his reign their opulence increased, though they had 
eiioroached but little beyond the narrow confines allo- 
ted them at the beginning of the century. 

According to the custom of adoption, Aliverdy, 
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?or long and faithful services, f “°l“°Court 

as the future Suubahdar. A despatch to S^e C®“* 
of Direeters, September 18,1^2, mforma p j, 
Suraia had been waited on at Hooghly hy the Fren , 

■nnfrK and Bnclish Governors— the last of whom 

LTreceWed wSh especial courtesy and distxuotvon 

The usual presents were made, and the ® 

Ws coadjutors returned from the interview exceedingly 
well satisfied. They wrote, « We flatter ourselves that 
fiiA ftTcnense we Ibave been at on this occasi 
Irooured your great favour, and will bethe means of 
Yonr honours^- b^iness being oondneted 
interruption from the Government for some time to 

""^^Although not born in the land, l“!^nor. 

the East w?re glad to bring their gifts of 
wasthefrankiLiense. of flattery forgotten. Coudes^ 
oendingto particulars, ffKg'i 

of these propitiatory oflenngs at 15,566 rupee ) 

in ready monev alone.a Their anticipations of fntm e 
favour Wre, however, doomed to disappointment. 
trnunff Prince, though educated, it is said, wi V ■ 
cial care by his uncle, inherited few of his 
ties* and o/his accession to theNizamat m April 1756; 
ho was thrown without experience into 

that might have tried a judgment .““f “q. 

has beeS aooused of innumerable vices, and it is pro^ 
bable he had his share. But it is somewhat ^ 

that his enemies, wbo had an interst, if ever m ^ 
had such in'estabUshing their eager 
failed to make out the enormities which their v . 
Lea lead us to anticipate. Whatever may have been 
the defects of his disposition or understanding, 
sudden b1?ght of powe*:- to which he found — 

Bed the hoarded wealth he became master of, £^nd the 
homage paid to him as sovereign of a great and popu* 
1 Despatch to Court, September 18,, 1762, par. S. 

3 Jjong’a ludiaa BeQoidfi, vol, i.,p. 34* 
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loulii domaia^ were little calculated to teacli him' pati-” 
©nee, cautiorij or forbearance in the exercise of autbo*' 
rity : and he had abundant need of them. The Oom- 
pany possessed several prosperous factories at.Oalcufcta, 
Oosimbazar, and other places ; and the French had 
settlements also at Hooghly and Ohaudernagore. Just 
then the prospects of the former were bf no means 
hopeful. The new Nawab was jealons of their position^ 
and the French were about making a vigorous effort to 
attack their rivals in Asia^ An expedition was known 
to be preparing at Lt’Orieut for that purpose. The 
at Calcutta was small, recruiting in England dim- 
cult, ^ and the long expensive voyage made it impos- 
sible to reinforce the garrison to any important extent.- 
On December 29 , 1758, we find the Directors writing 
out, “We must recommend it you in the strongest man- 
ner, to be as well on your guard as the nature and 
circumstances of your Presidency will permit, to 
defend our estate in Bengal j and in particular, that 
you will do all in your power to engage the Nawab to 
give you his protection, as the only and most effectual 
measure for the security of the settlement and pro- 
perty.*' But ere those instructions arrived, the affairs 

of the Oorapany had fallen from bad to worse. ^ Suraj 
Dowala was not begotten in the likeness of his wise 
predecessor. The activity then being shown in 
tivying Calcutta aroused his su.spicions, which the 
explanation that they were intended to- keep out the 
French did not allay. In the midst of this distrust, an 
officer off rank, who had been detected in malversation, 
sought and fonnd protection at the English town. 
Suraja demanded the extradition of the fugitive^ the 
Governor not only refused, but treated his envoy with 
open ooutumely. Incensed at this 
declared ho would consider perseverance in such den- 
ance of his power as a declaration of hostilities. The 
Calcutta Council porsisted, and without further warn- 
ing the Nawab took the field with several thousand 
troops on the iiOlh May, and seized the factory at 
1 LbUer* frflua the Direotorg, 
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Odsimbazar. He does not seem on this occasion t» 
iiave inciin*ed the repi’oach of wanton bloodshed* 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Warren Hastings^ and the rest of 
Company’s officers, were detained as prisoners, but 
were otherwise well treated. 

The panic caused by this event at Caleutta is 
described as being great. The garrison numbered but 
two hundred regulars, and the militia^ though more 
numerous, were imperfectly armed,- worse trained, and 
without competent commanders. A resolute and guid-* 
ing^spirit was indeed their greatest want. The Council, 
with cne exception, slunk away on board ship to a 
safe distance from the place they were importent to 
save, and thus made confusion worse confounded. Mr* 
Holweli, who alone bravely remained, made a futile 
effort at organising a defence, but uo one seconded his 
effort ; and the troops, getting possession of the liquor 
storesj became drunk and unmanageable. He therefore 
thi'ew a letter of capitulation over the ramparts, and 
on the 20th June 1756 Fort William was surrendered 
without a blow. The fallen Councillor and his friends 
were taken bound into the presence of the Nawab. 
With a humanity that ill accords with ferocity impu- 
ted to him, he ordered their bonds to be removed, and 
pledged his word as a soldier for their personal 
safety. The catastrophe which followed iu a few 
hours, if not the result of accident, does not clearly 
connect itself with him as its deliberate author. At 
night, when it became necessary to secure Mr. Holweli 
and the other prisoners, 146 in all, no place was, or 
was said to be, available but the garrison prison, or 
“ Black Hole,'^’ a cell only eighteen feet square, and 
ventilated by two small windows securely barred. Into 
this dungeon the 146 victims were thrust to pass the 
hours of a tropical night. Tears, entreaties, persua- 
sions, bribes, could not move the pitiless sentries. In 
the morning, only twenty-three emerged from the cell, 
survivors ot the suffering of that night.' 

One hundred and twenty-thpq^ ^iotin;^ nerUbed by 
■the stupid cruelty qf an unautJjqriqeJ prison -guard ,* 
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a sad sum oc iLamati misery not to be forgotten — of 
inhuman violence not to be extenuated. Bat if histox^y 
is anything better than any old wife’s tale, it must 
keep accounts by double eiitry, and jkeep them faiidy. 
Men were still living at the time who could remember 
how, by the orders of a Secretary of State, the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants of a peaceful glen in Argyleshir© 
were beguiled into admitting a party of king’s troops 
into their dwellings, and were by them, at dead of 
night, butchered in cold blood, and their wives and 
little ones flung out to perish in the snow. History 
does not record that any inquisition for blood was 
made, or that any of the princes, lords, and gentlemen 
who, before and after the fact, were accessories there- 
to, were called upon to suffer for the same. Precedent 
will not justify crime ; but when excuse is sought for 
invasion, conquest., and the permanent disfranchise- 
ment of a people, in one rash and ruthless act, perpe- 
trated without premeditation or authority, the 
historian, if he be a true and faithful witness, will 
turn back a leaf or two, and say, “ Let those that are 
without sin amongst you cast the first stone.” The 
melancholy fate of these persons may be justly deplo- 
red j but it is neither just to distort or misrepresent 
facts, as too frequently has been done. There Is no 
evidence that the Soiibahdar knew of this transaction 
until it was past and irremediable ; and there is direct 
testimony that no indignity or hurt was either before 
or after suffered by any of the prisoners at Calcutta 
or Cosimbazar. Why, if he desired the death of these 
heiplss individuals, should the Nawab have suffered 
three-and-twenty of them to go free to circulate the 
appalling tale ? The hands are unfortunately not 
clean that bring the revolting charge. They who 
subsequently were at such pains to raise an uproar of 
pity, were those by whose disgraceful abandonment 
the sufferers were exposed to their doom ; and we shall 
presently see how quickly they could forgive, when a 
selfish purpose was to be gained, the calamity for 
which they were in some degree answerablei 
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Tidinffs of the fate of Caloutta rapidly reached 
Madras, and for the moment diverted all thoughts 
from Carnatic affairs. A forece of 900 Europeans and 
1500 sepoys under Colonel Clive, with five of his 
Maiesty's ships under Admiral Watson, was collated 
for*^ the recapture of the Bengal settlement. They 
arrived in the Hoogly on the 20th December, and found 

the fugitive members of Council and a few others at 

Fnlta, a small town a few miles from Calcutta.^ ine 
few remaining days of the year were occupied in the 
capture of a fort, in establishing a base of operations, 
and concerting measures for the^ assault fn 
which was retaken on the 2Dd January 1757. Alter 
further defeats in the open field, the militaiy 

prowess of the Company’s troops under Olive too much 
for him, Suraja Dowla was glad to make peace. He 
agreed to restore to the Company all their priv g 
of trade, to mate compensation for the losses snstamed 
by his oeoupation of Calcutta- and to oHer no impedi- 
ment to the completion of the ramparts. treaty 

was signed on 9th February 1757, as Clive wimte to the 
Bireotors, on “honrable and advantageous terms. 

In the same mouth an oflensive alUanoe was 

Mr. Drake and the runaway Oonnoil were restored to 

their posts, and being well paid for the f 

to their property in the siege, were oomtorted. . Olive s 

account of these gentlemen is Xf^rhirbe 

fidentially to the Governor of Madras, he hids nm be 

on his guard ^‘against anything they, say, or ^ 

bad subjects, and rotten at heart, ffheir conduct at 
Calcutta finds no excuse, even among themselves and 
the riches of Peru would not induce him to dwell 
amongst them.”^ Ah, Clive! don’t be too ’^^/tnous- Hie 
riches of Peru (being at the other side_ of the ^oi Id) 
might not tempt thee, but think of the riches of Bengal 
—here under thy hand, with nobody looking a. thee, 
except these comrades of thine “rotten at h®^^ • 
Mio-ht not these rotten hearts induce thee to stay thy 
.departure, and closer intimacy blunt thy chivalrous 
1 Memoirs of Clive, vol,i, chap. ii. 
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ctfnteuiptof ttem? What a pity ftelaa 

haea prumpt to ffltfil every promise , “ “.®d „ 

all IflHfli'S see^chds, and addresses as our tiieiia 
What o£ all this, if we oan Bad some new 
getting at his treasures —said to be ‘K „f 

h^va been paid, to be sure, and shaken bands 03. 
amity. But^then, is he not very rich ?--that is to say 
is he^not a tyrant V Ought we not to take 
philanthropic counsel together on the matter? And 
all the rotten-at-heart responded--^ ea. 

When Suraja Dowla’s attack on Oalcutta ^as im 
pending, though France and England were the “at 
war, the Oounoil, in their terror, applied for snocour 
to the French as well as to the Dutch, with whom we 
were at peace. The latter ^untly declined 1 he 
former agreed, if the Company would exo^hange the 
settlement of Calcutta for their at Ohandernagoies 
Tho Council had no powers to entertain such a pro- 
position, and help at such a price ® J 

but though an alliance on the part of 
with the Sobahdar at this juncture would hare 
been highly embarrassing, and might 
for them material advantages, they generously 4©cl 
ned to aid in exterminating their old competitors* 
They also wished to enter in a treaty of neutrality 
with the Company, and articles of 

actually drawn up to that eSect. But Admira - 

son, in command of the British naval squadron, refused 
to be bound by any such agreement, 
the chagrin of the Freneh at the failure of the treaty 
would leathern to join the Nawab, Clive recommen- 
ded the ruthless alternative of surprising and u®scroy- 
ing the settlement of Chandernagore. Admiral 
Waston did not quite relish the prceeeding, and at 
first actually opposed it. i i 

Olive wrote to the Oounoil on the 4th March 175/ ; - 
“ The immediate attack of Chandernagore becomes 
‘.rnpi.bU.i>.dBooora.o£ to. lodiaB ao*cinm«at by tb. B.T. 
S, T.ong, ?. i. p. 88. 
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In mj opinion absolutely necessary, if the neutrality 
be refused. Bo bjat reflect, gentleijien, what will ba 
the opinion of the world of these one late proceedings. 
Did we not, in Gonaequeoce of a letter received from 
the Q-overnqr and Council of Ohandernagore, making 
pSers of a iieutrs-iity witnin the Ganges, in a manner 
accede to it by desiring they would send deputies, and 
that we would gladly come into such neutrality with 
them? and have we notj since their arrivel drawn out 
articles that were satisfactory to both parties, 
and agreed th^ each article should be reciprocally 
signed, sealed, and sworn to? What will the 
Nawab think ? 4-fter the promises made him on 
our side, and after his consenting to guarantee this 
neutrality, he had all the world will certainly think 
that we are men of a trifling, insignificant disposition, 
pr that we are inen without principles. You may be 
assured the instant the Freiich find their offers of 
neutralitj refused, they will immediately assist the 
di^awab in all his designs againt us, if hp has the least 
Intentions of nqt complying with the late articles of 
peace. It may then be too late to wish Mr- Watson 
had been pleased to pay more attention to otir repre- 
sentations. I must therefore request you will join with 
me in desiring Mr- Watson a t^'rd time to ratify the 
neutrality in the manner agreed upon, and if the refu- 
ses, to desire he will attack Ohandernagore by water 
immediately, as I am ready .to do by land with the 
forces under ray command,” S.o, as the Admiral would 
not consent to an armed neutrality with our Drench 
neighbours in the East, the next best thing to do was to 
fall upon them suddenly and'smite thern hip and thigh. 
The Admiral agreed, and the return for French for- 
bearance and desiref or peace was to be their extirpa- 
tion from their factory, and tji© demolition pf their 
dwellings at Ohandernagore. But the French wer® 
living peaceably in the Nawab’s dominions, under the 
expi^ess guarantee of his protection; arid it was neces- 
sary to obtain his sanction to this breach of the peace., 
On the let March, Mr. Watts, the Resident at Moor- 
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shedabadj wag directed to sound the Nawab on tbe 
subject. Ha justly refused to recognise the pretext 
that the expulsion of the French was necessary for 
the Company’s safety in Bengal. Admiral Watson 
ingeniously suggested that, they were bound by the 
treaty to aid one another. “ You are going to Patna 
— ^you ask our assistance ; let ua take Ohandernagorej, 
and we will go with you even to Delhi if you will. But 
have we not sworn reciprocally that the friends and 
enemies of the one should be regarded as much by the 
other ? and will not Grod, the avenger of perjury, 
punish us if we donot fulfil our oath The Soubah- 
dar had never contemplated such an interpretation of 
the compact when he signed it, and he refused to aid 
or countenance the deceit. Cajolery failing, threats 
were tried. On the 7th March, the Admiral wrote that 
he had sent for more troops ; and he would kindle 
such a fiame in the country as all the waters in the 
Ganges should not extinguish.”* 

Unwilling so soon again to hazard the changes of 
war, Suraja so far as to say that he would not interfere 
in any measures the English might take “which were 
strictly indispensable to their safety.” This was deemed 
sufficient leave, and Ohandernagore was taken and 
sacked, only a few indigent widows’ houses being left 
standing. The Nawab was greatly incensed, and made 
little secret of his sympathy with the French. He 
gave the fugitives from Ohandernagore an asylum, 
corresponded with the French commanders, calling 
Company “the disturbers of his country,” and 
expressing himself unable to “ write about their 
perfidy,”® That there was no just ground of complaint 
against him, is evident from the con fidential letters of 
Olive, who said he “had performed almost every article 
of the treaty j he bad paid Mr. Watts three lacsof 
rupees (£30,000); had delivered up all the factories, 
with the money and goods taken in them, and little or 
1 Memoirs of Clire, voJ, i. ohap, iv. S Ibid. 

s lHikriie©pt«a L«tifeess vide ho»g> Records, wl i, pp, XIO, IIS* 
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nothing was wanting/^^ To the Darbar of Moor- 
sbedabad very different language was addressed^ 
Olive, who was now the dominant spirit in the Calcutta 
Council, was bent on acquisition of territory and poli- 
tical power; his appetite for conquest was whetted,, 
not satisded, and the Nawab was to be goaded into 
hostilities. The destruction of the other French fact- 
nant refusal, accompanied with vehement reproaches. 
Next day his resolution wavered, and he recalled the 
messenger with expressions of I’egret. Again he 
refused, and again consented. The dark shadows of his 
fate began to haunt him. He believed he was betrayed, 
and that the Company would b© satisfied with nothing 
short of his ruin. Yet, urgent and natural as these 
misgivings were, he would have stated had one 
wispered in his ear that they were literally and 
speedily to bo realised. It was clear that Snraja 
Dowla would be no. pliant partner in schemes for the 
aggrandisement of the Company. Early in April, 
therefore, Olive proposed to the Psesidentand Council 
of Calcutta that they should enter into a secret 
engagement with certain disaffected courtiers at Moor- 
shedabad for the purpose of hurling their sworn ally 
from the musnud of Bengal. 

Hngifted with the stability of mind and adminis- 
trative talents of his predecessor, Suraj^s reign had 
not been, one to please his people. Discontent was 
widespread, and at Moorshedabad he was surrounded 
by false friends and dissembling favourites. Like 
James 11. , his chief officers and nearest kinsfolk were 
ready to abandon him. Nor were there wanting features 
of resemblance in the means employed and methods 
used to compass revolution. Until assured of foreign 
aid none were inclined to stir, but a , comparatively 
small force would be joined by half the army, and the 
contemplated change might be effected without any 
real struggle. Many persons of distinction were en- 
gaged in the combination, at the head of which was 
the most influencial member of the reiging family. 

I Msmohg of CUy§, y« 1, i. ii. 
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Ke reached the village of Piassey a little after mi a * 
aig-ht, v/here he found the Nav/ab’s army, nuiubui-ing 
50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 guns, securely posted 
behind iiitrenchmenfcs. The battle was begun soon 
after dawn of the 28rd June by an attack on the part 
of the Nawab^s troops, who thus left tluj shelter of 
their intvenchments ; and it had not lasted long*, be- 
fore 21ir Jahir was observed moving olli with a large 
b‘^'ly of horse. The critical moment had arrived, and 
Olivo ordered an advance of his small but rusnluto 
cjorps. The ill-trained number.^ of the .Sonbahdar, 
disheartened by the dofectiun of their couiradas, 
scattered in confusion, and he himself fled uie field 
witli 2v000 men. At Moorai’-odabad, his fallen fortunes 
loft him but few friends, and quitting the palace in 
tlie disguise of a Fakir, accorupatiied by two sorvant^^) 
he endeavoured to leacli the h'renoh, tvho were 
advancing to his aid. But he was discovered -at Raja 
Muhl, taken back to the capital, and there pub to 
death. 

The prey had fallen ; it remained to divide the akin, 
Olive, at the head of a select body-guard, entered 
Moirsliedabad on the doth June, and on the 20tli, Mir 
JaiSr Ali Khan was duly installed as Nawab-Naziia- of 
Bengal} Behar, and Oris-.a. The bill of costs present- 
ed by Olivo and the Council for their assistance in his 
elevati/ju was a heavy one: 1,280,000 rupees was 
demaucicd uuid actually paid to the members of Council 
for tdieir personal sliare, of which Mr. Drake and 
Oolouei Olive received 280.000 rupees each, and Watts, 
Beecher, and Kilpatrick, 210,000 ruyees each. Olive 
also took an additional present of iil60,000 from the 
now Soubahdar, When, in later ye.ary, he tvas Cjuo.s- 
tioned before a committee of the IjLonse of Oommon.si 
touching this princely donation, he recalled the gftm- 
crownod piles of gold which be liad seen in the trea- 
sury of McM)rsheda,l)a.d, and swore he was a.stonished at 
bis own moderation : and his biographer acoopts this 
as a satisfactory proof that OlivO .was not inlluonqed 
i Byideiice hofero Select Coaaaubw.e in 177;?., 
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by sordid or mercenary motives. The settlement of 
so mca a question may be left to the inetapysiciana. 
Leas subtle intellects would deduce from the story, that 
Oivil war mast have been a speculation worth pursuing 
when it yielded sums so handsome for promotion- 
money. Besides the twelve lacs of private spoil, the 
Company were to be paid 10,000.000 rupees; the 
European inhabitants of Calcutta, for damage sus- 
tained in the late occupation, 5,00,000 rupees ; the 
Armenian residents, 2,000,000 rupees; and a further 
sum of 5,020,000 rupees was to be diyijdod amongst the 
army and navy. The total amounted to £2,(597,750 
sterling; but the exchequer of JMoorshedaliad was 
wholly unequal to such demands, and after much 
wrangling the amount of the compensations was sub- 
sequently reduced to one half, which was paid, all but 
five lacs, in specie and jewel. 

The fitting climax of the drama yet remained. 
Associated with Mir Jafiir in the revolution were 
Omichund and Jugget Seit, two of the rich bankers 
who enjoyed so much favour and influence with the 
Governments of the East. The notoriety of their opul- 
ence, the habitual security in which they lived, and 
their great political power, is in itself a oomprehensivo 
reputation of the ignorant pretence that these Govern- 
ments were the mere transient and capricious alterna- 
tions of despotism. Credit is brittle ware at best, and 
needs all the care and shelter of what is esteemed the 
subtlest system of civilisation to preserve it unharmed: 
and banking is precisely that part of the credit system 
most susceptible of injury from the breath of violence, 
and most sure to perish at the very apprehension of 
arbitrary usage. The bankers of India could no more 
have accumulated their vast wealth, and maintained 
, their importance in the State, had they not been 
; exempt from the fear of outrage, than the exotica we 
have borrowed from their land, whose luxuriance we 
f protect in h(mses of glass, could gain or preserve that 
luxuriance if exposed to the rude caprices of our fickle 
Wsather, The universal safety of Orieatai bankers is 
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still more iBstructive wlien we learn that their riches 
srenerally lay in securities of various kinds, which they 
held ot men of every class, from" the trader to. the' 
Brince. Without their aid, no Government ventured 
to undertake permanent or expensive schemes. Their 
friendship wal courted by the- Minister, and, purchased, 
bv favours from the throne. They had. better means, 
of intelligence than any other meu; they were- the- 
best of political agents, and the least easily deceived. 
Hence the wish of all the con.federat0S againat-burap 
Dowla’to engage Juggetseit, who carried on^ business 
at Moorsheda-bad, and Omiclmnd,. whose house was- at 
Calcutta, as participators in their design. The avarice • 
of Omichund was keenly excited- He entered reai^ly 
into the whole- intrigue, and soon gained, knowledge- 
which, rendered him indispensable^ ^ had thoear of 
the Soubahdar at all times,, and felt that, having both: 
sides in his power, be could exact from each- his- own 
terms. Under the threat of betrayal, he olaimed.an 
immense sum as his share of the spoil,, and premptor- 
ily demanded that a clause guaranteeing him should; 
be inserted in the treaty between. Mir Jaftir and. the- 
Company. Omichund was master of the situatMin, and. 
the O'ouncil felt there was no alternative but oornph- 
anoe;. Clive, fertile in expedients-, came to the re.scua.. 
Two treaties were drawn up — one on white paper, the- 
other on red. One contained: the grant to Omichund,. 
in the other it was omitted. Both- papers were signed 
by all the parties- except Admiral Watson, who dec- 
lined putting his. signature to the cheat.., Tha omjssion. 
would, have raised suspicion, and; Olive made- all safe- 
by forging Watson^s name. The unsuspecting Hindoo- 
was satisfied;, but when the- time- came for- settlmg, 
accounts among the conspiratorsj Olive bade an inter- 
preter inform the old man of the trick of which he had 
been the dupe-— that the treaty containing his^ name- 
waa a sham, and that having a-aked too much, hewvas 
to have nothing. Stunned at his- rum-, of his- golden 
dreams, Omichund fell to the ground insenai.ble. Re- 
slowly y ©covered' but remained for the rest, of hia days- 
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an idiofc. , ^ i x- 

Wlieu tlie news £>l. tlje retaking of and 

tlie conclusion of peace readied linig'lana, satis- 

faction was naturally great. But who’’ tiio Court of 
Directors and the Ministry, announced th.o sul>se(j[uenfc 
eyents. exultation und rejoicing knew no bounds. Idie 
English public were l^ept long in_ ignorance of the 
truth ; they were dazizlod by the gbttoriug trophies of 
acquisition, it were well for their ovyij menifjry, and 
for the character of the deceived, if the 

court of Cieorge II or the Dast India Compauy could 
have pretended that they were equally uninbirmed. 
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1757—1704 

"Then wns seen whit we btheVe bi> be ohe most I'l’ig'JifcfisI of aJi spedt&cleK, 
siie f?ti-eny(ih of civili'Ufciou wji oouti Ks uieruy* To all other despotism 
ttsei'e in a eh-.bk, luioerfeet iiideed, aiHl liable to gross abuse ; bub abill 
feurfiou-iit to pfosei've raooi' by fiuin tiie last extreme of inieejy, A cima 
COiiie# when bue evils of babmi^'isiou are obvhiualy gre.iCer bhan those hf 
resiKbatiue when fear itself bi-geis a sore of oourage, whea a oouvulsiva 
burst of popular rage VI anis tyrants not to preauuje too far ou the pa* 
tieiice of miiiikin i, Bob aguiuab misgovirnmeub audi as tHeU afflicted 
■JbeugHl, it was impossible to sfug-gl. * The supt^riot inteiiigenue and 
energy of the lioiniimubola.ss made liieir power irresistible. A war of 
Bengalees against EuyiithtQtn was like a war of sbeep againsb wolves,’’ 

—•Loud Macaulay, I. 

T he terms on which Mir Jaffir obtained the co*.>pera- 

tion of ths Goraparty were not allowed to remain 
in the insecure form of Spoken promises ; they were 
embodied in a lioleinn treaty? of tliirteeii articles, dated 
June 1757 j svvorii to by “God and the Prophet” on 
one side, and declared on the Holy Gospels and before 
God, on the other. Coliiel Clive, Admiral Watson, 
Governer Drake, and Mr. Watts, were the signataries 
on behalf of the Company, whom they bound to “ assist 
H'iir Jaffir Khan Bahader with all their force to obtain 
the Soubaship of tho provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and further to assist him to the utmost against 
all his enemies whatever, as soon as called upon to 
that end.” On hi.s part, the Kawab agreed to an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Company; to 
possess them of all the effects and factories belonging 
to the French, whom he was not to permit again to 
settle in his Soubahdary ; to jiay the pecuniary c6m‘- 
peusation already men tiono j , to give them several 
tracts of land within, and dOO yard.s extent beyond, 
the ditch of Oaicutta j to give them the zemindary or 
i ill, 4borii;id Essay —Wan-tn Hasftiugs, Toi, iib- 
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leasehold of revenue of all land to the south of Calcutta 
to maintain their troops when in his service , and not 
to erect rorfcifications .below the ELooghly. But the fin© 
gold of this agreement soon grew dim. Mir Jafiir had 
the Cotnpany^a friendship while he could pay for it j 
but he soon found that the glove of a friend may cover 
the mailed hand of a foe. India, at its best, w’as not 
the mine of fabulous wealth that covetous Europeans 
fondly imagined. Foreign invasion and domestic strife 
had seriously crippled the industrial resources of the 
country, and hence the payments guaranteed by the 
■treaty fell into arrear. Mir Jafiir wa.s a soldier, not a 
financier, and he knew not how to meet importunate 
, demands save by fresh exactions from an overburdened 
people. His troops were mutinous for pay, disquiet- 
nde was general, and the whole machinery of govern- 
ment was out of gear. Yet the importunities of the 
Council of Calcutta were unremitting, and the demea- 
aour became such at last as to extort bitter reproaches 
from the impoverished Prince, whom they professed to 
treat as the ruler of Bengal. On a threatened invasion 
by the Shahzada, heir-apparent of the G-reat Mogul, 
they furnished, at the Nawab’s request, military suc- 
cour, in accordance with the terms of the alliance, and 
the Vizier of Oude was repulsed with great loss by 
Colonel Fordo, Olive’s favourite lieutenant. These 
©vents tended still further to confirm the prestige of 
British prowess in the eyes of the natives, and to exalt 
still higher in their own esteem the handful of intrepid 
adventurers who had broken in the ivory doors of power. 
For his services in this campaign Olive was created an 
Omrah of the viceregal court. By his own account of 
the transaction, it appears that he demanded an estate 
to support his new dignity, and the Soubahdar con- 
ferred on him a Jaghire valued at £27,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, on the Ooi'omandel coast, fortune had 
veered round, Laily, a man af versatile genius and 
romantic courage, had undertaken to retrieve the los- 
ses of the French, and for a time he seemed likely to 
^eep his word. Fort St David surrendered, and 
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Madras was besieged, untiV relieved by Admiral 

Pocook, after the battle of Oondore, m wkicK the 

French were signally defeated. Forde then aid siege 

to MasuUpatain, which was taken on April?, 

mu'h booty. Eventually, with a territory extending 

eighty milL along the coast, and twenty in the 

it was retained as a permanent possession, with the 

the mortificatien of 
appearing, in the sight of his subjects, too “iich in- 
debted to his foreign allies for military support, and 
“aving mortgaged for it too deeply the immediate 
revenues of his country, he might at least console him- 
self with the belief that his own pre-eminence and that 
of his family were secure. He could hardly have b- 
lieved that Already those in whom he 
but too well, were privily planumg how ^ 

superseded, and his lineal descendants set aside^ Phera 

is a letter from Olive to Mr Pitt, 

Minister, bearing the date of 7th January 1759 , 

wherein he depicts the weakness of 

ministration ; hints that they could easily ^ 

tence for breaking with him ; describes his son, Meeran 

as so inimical to the English that it 

trusting him with the succession ; and that 2000 Euio 

peana would enable the Company to take the sever- 

eifrnty upon themselves.’* Ha then conibatsthe notion 

oAlie project being too vast fer ; 

importance as being the ground work for still 

acquisitions; and finally appeals to 

the possession of so rich and populous a ^ngdom 
would afford of diminishing the 

notable epistle was delivered by Mr. Walsh, 

private secretary; and that gentleman 

of the Minister’s observation on the subject, m .. 

offictl interview. He seemed averse to the enter pnsa 

being undertaken in the name of the 9 ’,■} Ur fr, 

objection, should arise of the Kmg ^ 

obtain thereby an income indopeiidea|of Pailiament. 
1 Memoirs of Olive, chap I 
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It is prol»al)lej moreover, that he discerned thejealousj 
witli which the aristocracy of birth would regard any 
scheme endangering the exclusiveness of that political 
ascaiidanct svhich they had’enj'oyed for the Clu’ee score 
years and ten that htid ela]fsed since the Revolution. 
Ho\y easily their jealousy of rival wealth, derived from, 
foreign ventures and poss'essioiis was aroused, w.hen 
fortunes acquired in Asia began to attract notice by 
eiimhms display and the purohase of parliament ary 
influence, was not long afterwards seen. 

Olive quitted India in February 1760, to enjoy at 
home the rest and renown he had earned by hia mar- 
\’'ellou3 exploits. The Directors voted him' a diamond- 
hilted sword, George III. created him an Irii^h peer, 
and expressed the highest admiration of his conduct 
and achievements; and Mr, Pitt, in his place in parfia* 
luent, pronounced upon him one of his most elaborate 
eulogies. Possessed of an iircoine of £-10,000 a 3 'ear, 
he expended no little portion of his suddenly acquired 
wealth in the purchase of rotten boroughs, and at the 
head of hts nominees, in 1761, he entered the House 
of Gommoiia. 

He had left behind him as Presiident at Oolcufcta 
his friezid and confldaut, but feeble imitator in the 
ways of aggressive rule, Mr. Vausittart. Uti dor this 
gentleman’s guidance the Council concerted a cowp- 
d’dat for the purpose of deposing the Nawab from lha 
active authority of government, which they designed 
to put into the hands of his sozz-in-iaw, Mir Kasim. 
Access to the Prince at Moorshedabad was easy and 
unquestioned, and the visit of the President, attended 
by a numerous body of troops, excited no surprise. 
While the escort surrounded the palace to cut off aid 
or exit, the aged Soiibahdar was formally requested 
lo relinquish the reins of administratiem in favour of 
lus younger and more pliant relative, while retaining 
the title and income of Rawab. Bewildered by this 
unexpected blow, and berott of all means of resistance, 
Mir Ja-hir, it was thought, would have quietl}’’ succiim- 
h ed. But the old man did not forget his dignity, Ha 
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scornfully repelleJ the proposal, bitterly denounced 
the treachery with which ho had been treated ; and, 
without hesitation, chose in preference to C|uit his 
capital and I’etire to a private residenee at Calcutta, 
rather than submit to play a nominal part in the 
Grovernnient whore he had liitherto been supreme. 
Addressing- the President, he said, “ Yon have rhought 
proper to break your engagements. I W'orild not 
mine. Sad 1 such designs, I could have raised twenty 
thousand men, and fonght you. My son Meeran fore- 
warned me of ail this. Send me eitlier te Lord Olive, 
or let me go to Mecca , if not, let me go to Calcutta, 
for I vrill not stay in this place. His intimacy with 
Clive led him to imagine that he would do him 
justice, and he clung to this delusion to the last, 
leaving him in his will a sum of £60,000. 

These shameless proceedings were not^ indeed, una- 
nimously approved of in the Councih A minority 
Warmly objected, and those who persisted deemed it 
necessary to* frame some plausible excuse. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1760, a memorial, drawn up by Mr. Hoi well, 
set forth the causes of the late change in the Soubah- 
ship.’^ In this document the Navuab is charged with 
almost every enormity, but particularly with wanton 
taking of life without justifiable cause. Eight persons 
of distinction are specially mentioned, and over seven- 
ty others are stated to have been put fco death by hia 
capricious orders. Six years later, and when Mir Ja- 
ffir was no more, the Council admitted they had ascer- 
tained all this to be fabrications. Addressing the Direc- 
tors on 30th September 1766, they say, “ In justice 
to the memory of the late Nawab Mir -laffir, we think 
it iucurabeut on us to acquaint you that the horrible 
massacres wherewith he is charge*! by Mr. Hoi well in 
his address to the proprietors of East India stock, are 
cruel aspersions on the character of the Prince, which 
have not tlio least foundation in truth. The several 
persons there affirmed, and who were generally thought 
to have been murdered by his order, are all now living 
except two. who were put to death without the Nasvab’s 
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eonsezit ot knowledgei and it is with additional satis- 
faction we can assure you, that they are lately released 
from oonfinemont by the present Soubahdar, 'which 
fully evinced the entire oonfiidence he reposes in the 
Company’s protection against all attacks on his Gro- 
verninent/’ 

The iniquity of this transaction finds few apologists 
even among those who have taken upon themselves to 
dress and to enamel Oriental deeds for European view- 
The treaty with Mir Jaffir still subsisted; and measured 
by the elastic rules of that convenient code of public 
morality 'which conquerors in all ages have striven to 
pass off under the guise of international law, there wag 
no pretence for such behaviour. He was the sworn 
and blood-knit ally of tie Company; and if overmen 
were bound by decency to maintain at least the forms 
of good faith, the Grovernor and Council of Calcutta 
were ao bound. Yet, being so, for the sum of £200, 
000, to them privately paid, and for the cesapon of three 
rich and populous provinces, they sold their too con- 
fiding friend and ally. The terms of their service to 
Mir Kasim were formally drafted in a treaty, which, 
as far as the advantage he derived from it, was only to 
be for life j but to the Company was surrendered wholly 
and for ever the fertile districts of Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, and Chittagong. Fi>r their dexterity in cozening 
Mir Jaffir he paid Mr. Vansittart £58,000, Mr. Holweli 
£;i0, 937, Mr. Sumner £,J;8,000, General Oaillaud £22, 
916, and proportionately smaller sums to other mem- 
bers of the Cimucil. 

The necessary firman of investiture was obtained, 
from Delhi, a detailed account of the revolution was 
transmitted to the Directors and Government in Eng- 
land, and the Nawab-Kegent entered upon the exercise 
of his (auctions. He quickly displayed a capacity for 
government which bid fair to reconcile the people to 
his authority, to restore the country to health and 
vigour, and, if it were possible, to vindicate his share 
in the acts whereby he had been raised to power. By 
a rigorous economy of the public revenue he was able 
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and sell at their own price, and enforced their will 
with personal violence. The harassO'd and disinajed 
inhabitants sekloin ventured to’ r^ist. Grievous corn-* 
plaints of these enormities reached Mir .Kasim from 
all quarters, and he presented the strongest i'eniu!’vH~ 
tran cos against them to the Oouhoil.i Mr. ElHs, the 
lieaideut at Patjta was ajhong the most proruiuenc in 
the violation of hsoal authority, and moat of the Oouitcil 
were too much implicated to be the willing authors of. 
a reformation. They alfeobed to doubt or deu ^ thd 
existence of the injury, and declared the khiwab’s re- 
monstrances to be an evidence of ingratitude which 
ought to be reproved. When he offered to agree to a 
transit dttty of 9 per cent., though it was mnoh less 
than that paid by the natives, they met him wdth a 
reluctant offer to pay 2^ per cent on salt alone. At 
last the negmtiatious ended in a conijiromise', and a 
treaty was signed in Decembor' 1762, binding the 
Company to pay a small fixed duty on their internal 
trade. But the majority of the Council were jealous 
of the popularity and success of the Regent. He would 
not wink at their frauds or suffer their violence, and 
it was necessary, therefore, to pick a quarrel with 
him; and this they did by publicdy annulling the treaty, 
declaring that the President had no authority to sign 
it. Indignant at being thus trifled with, the ishiwab 
issued a decree abolishing all internal duties, thtts 
putting all cla.sses in the country on an equal footing. 
ThoOuuncil demanded it.s revocation, and preparations 
for hostilities were luade on both side.s. Some boats 
containing arms were stopped by Mir Kasiuks ordei-s j 
they were afterwards released, yet this wa.s made the 
pretext for the plunder of Patna by a European force. 
But leinforcemeut.s arriving, the native G >vernor tur- 
ned the Siiales on the following day, and comuolied 
the aggressors to capitulate, 'Mr. Eilis, the ob ioxious 
Resident, being of the number. The impri.soiimeiit of 
every Englishman in the province was alsi ordered j 
but only in the case of Mr. Amyatt, who had been 
1 Mill, book IV. cli£.p, T. 
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si.ci.hig mediator between tlie tw.o Groverp-ments, was 
a^ly iite sacriticed j and lii§ death was occasioned by 
tlio indiscretion of bis escort, 'who drew upon them- 
selves O' volley by which he was killed. 

Tliongli Mir Kasmi had been at some paiiiS to orga- 
nise and .eq.ui]) his army after the European iiatterTi, 
victory did not declare in his favour. Moorshedabad 
was taken on 19th June, and he was again defeated 
in a general engagement at Geriah, on tlio 2iid August, 
after siieh a resistance as the invaders had not enco- 
untered before in any struggle with native troops, 
He made another stand at the pa-ss of Oodwa, and tor 
a whole muntli defended it with judgment and vesolip- 
tion. Mongheer, wliich he had made Ins capital, fell 
in Octolier ; and nowq boding his rep.ogi’oes exhausted 
and fortune against him, in a paroxym of rage and 
despair he ordered the execution of Mr. Ellis and the 
prisoners from Patna, to whose conduct he mainly 
ascribed his down fall. He then took retuge for some 
time in Oude, and died at Deihi in 1777, in obscurity 
and indigence. When the. Gompany fognd that Mir 
would not make his country’s interests subser- 
vient to theirs, they entered into negofiatiutiiS with 
l^jjr JaiHr for resurniiig active authority ; .a.nd, on 
the 1,0th July 1763, a new treaty was signed, by which 
the Company engaged to roins-tate hini in the full exr 
excise of a.ll the executive powmi-s, rights, and functions 
of SoLibahdar. On his part, Mir jaffir ratified the 
previous treaty of 17,57 ; granted afresh and confirmed 
to the Company the chuoklas (distri('.ts) of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, for defraying the oxptin- 
see of their troo}>s j -‘confirmed their privilege of tra- 
ding free f rom all dutie.s, tiiixes, and impositions, except 
in the article of salt, on whic.h 2i per cent, was to be 
levied on the Ilooghly m.^rket-price ; ” gave them 
half the saltpetre from Pnrnea, and allowed no others 
to make purchases of tliat article ; aud gtfcve them half 
the chnnain (lime) prepared in the district of SyJhet 
for tive years. He agreed to ‘‘ maintain 12,000 hor^e 
and 12,000 foot in the three provinces; azid besides 
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wkiob, the Company’s troops were to attend him' when- 
ever they were wanted' p to receive, whoreever he 
should fix his court, a- Reai dent or political agent, and 
to appoint a like official on. his part at Calcutta ; to 
reveW and annul the free trade edict of Mir Kasim, 
the difierenfeial tolls and duties to be levied on the 
natives as before ; to “ give thirty lacs for defraying 
the expenses of the war” with the superseded Regent 
to reimburse losses incurred by private individuals, 
either in money or by assignments of laud; and not to 
“ allow the French to erect fortifications, maintain 
forces, hold lands, zemindaries, &tr. but to make them, 
pay and carry on trade’’ as formerly- Experience 
had taught the aged Prince that the pledges and 
promises of his allies were- not trustworthy, and he 
sought to. obtain, some higher guarantee for the fulfil- 
ment of these new covenants- than that afforded bv 
the signatures of the ever-changing Oounoii at 
Calcutta. The terms of his demand., a.p pended to the- 
treaty, and accepted by all the members of the Council,, 
are worthy of historic note. There they stand full ta 
the brim with reproach of broken faith, 

I now make this request, that you will write in a. 
i proper manner to the- Company, and also to tire King 
of England, the particulars of our friendship and 
union j and procure for me writings and encourage- 
mentj that rny mind may be assured from that quarter 
that no breach may ever happen- between me and the 
English, and that every^ G-.overnorj Councillor, and. 
chiefs of the English that are here, or may hereafter- 
come, may he well disposed 'and attached to me.’^ 
He then prO''eeds tO‘ enumerate many ways in which 
mutual forbearance and respect by subordrnatea on. 
each side ought to be enjoined and enforced. It has 
never been even pretended that, by him or his succes- 
RO.rs, any attempt was made to depart from the stipula- 
tions of this treaty ; yet,, by degrees, one- after another 
of its covenants have Iseen infringed and frittered 
away by the stronger party, to the detriment of the 
weaker, uatii at last it has- been oooliy proposed, in a 
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suppressed recommendation by a Secretary of State, 
that the whole substance and spirit of this fuixda- 
mental treaty shun id be set at nought, and that the 
Yory existence of a Soubahdar of Bengal, from whom 
we were glad in 1763 to accept grants of land and 
privileges, should, after the lifetime of the present 
Prince, on grounds of financial expediexicy be publicly 
denied. 

Suja-ul-Dowla, the Vizior of Oade, warmly espoused 
the cause a£ the fugitive Regent and to threats of the 
Company’s hostility returned a dignified rebuke of 
their iil-conoealed designs. “'To what,’* he wrote, “can 
ail these wrong proceedings be attributed, but to an 
absolute disregard of the courts (of Delhi), and to a 
wicked design of seizing the country yourselves. If 
these disturbances have arisen from your own 
improper devices, deviate from such improper 
behaviour in future; interfere not in the affairs of 
government ; withdraw your people from every part, 
and send them to their own country; carry on the 
Company’s trade as formerly, and confine yourselves 
to your own commercial affairs.” Shah Alum also 
began to be alarmed at the state of affairs in Bengal, 
and with the Vizier he entered the province at the 
head of a powerful force in 1764. 

For some months desultory skirmishes greatly 
harassed the European army, but a pitched battle was 
finally fought at Buxar, in which they were victorious. 
The Vizier sued for peace, which the Company would 
only grant on condition of Mr. Kasim’s expulsion 
from Oude; the Padishah opened separate communica- 
tions with the victors, with whom he made his own 
terms. Ultimately peace was concluded by the 
cession of the districts of Allahabad and Korah by 
the Vizier to the Padishah; and while the negotia- 
tions lingered, in January 1765, Mir Jaffir died, and 
was succeeded by his son, Nudjum-ttl-Dowl»» 
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<< In ('nn=!iflwit'ion of tho pervws tho, English Compajiy, we. Lave 
granted them Mift Dcwiiimy of cIk; proviue.re of Beliar, ;uid 

Oi'iiS.s.'i, its an IJiOat&gau (gifD), It is requisite ttmt the paid Com- 
patiy ongagcf te be seenrity for the i<uiu of twenty i-ix laes a year 
for nnr Toy.-il revenue, which sum has been appointrd fr!)tn the 
WaWid) Nudjnni-nl- iJQwla iiahauder, and as the Company are obliged 
to keep up a large arin,y for B-.ngal, we have gran tea tlieni whatso- 
ever may remain out 01 she ruveune, after remitting the suni cf 
t-wenty-jii>: lacs , and provkliug for the expenses of the Nizamat.” 

-rr-FlKM AN Ol^- S hah ALUM !■ 

TITHEN t'bu partakers in the ni-st harvest of spoil ro- 

tarried to England, laden with unlooked for 
riches, wonder, curiosity, envy, and esnulatiini filled 
■the minds of men .Dreams of specn]ati(.>u and adven- 
ture, such as had quickened the popular pulse after 
Ealeigh’s voyage of disfjovery, or "wlien the citj^ had 
boon bewitchpd by the golden promises of Law, once 
niore occupied tlie thoughts of youth and age, of the 
wrtll-t'>-do and the runagate. Clive was looked upon 
anothilfL'' Cortez:, who had, for the benefit of his 
countrvmon, broken into a distant storehouse of eisc- 
haustless wealth. The way was opened for the at- 
tainment of treasure without toil, and the enjoyment 
of power without the waste of years in apprentice- 
ship. Who would not go for a share in the Indian 
lottery ? The scone was distant, the passage long, 
the climate tropical, and the manners of the natives 
strange. But evei’y vrastrel who had courage left — 
every bankrupt whose ci’edit was run out, — every reck- 
less soldier who had neither money or int'evest to 
Beouro promotion,— every' daring seaman who was 
I Ektnan o* (iih-vf Dewssay to the-Uompasy; 13th Angust },763. 
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impatient of tlie rough nights and scant wages of 
winter voyages in the German Sea, —every younger 
son of quality who, bred in ease and pleasure, 
despaired of finding a fat living or a place at court, 
a legal sinecure or an heiress for a wife, bogan to 
meditate exploits in Bengal or the Becoaai ; 

** To spill a few bright;. drops of blood, 

And Etraigtii rise up a Lord,*' 

The hojiG of Oriental S]ioil spread like an epide- 
mic ; and like other diseases, its taint once gene- 
rally diffused, it became, among certain classes, 
families, and connections, normal and hereditai*}". 
Eeasoning, where all tlie elements of calcuiaticn 
were illiinitably vague, seemed but waste of time ; 
and-scruples about international or individual right 
or scruples about international or individual right 
or wrong, were of course regarded as mere senti- 
ment. The tune of political society in iilngjand, at 
the accession of <ieorge 111., was eminently propi- 
tious to the growth of such ideas. To the unchecked 
■corruption of the previous I’eign, was added the 
development of aiddtrary notions, encouraged hy 
■the Court. The Church was fast asleep,' and the 
religious revival led hy Wesley had made but 
little way. The slave trade and West Indian 
.slavery, with their showers of g(,dden fruit, Avera 
the tafiest trees in the fashionable orchard ; while 
the hardy growths of American industry were re- 
garded with comparative disdain by the statesmen 
and courtiers, jurists and critics, who advocated 
the appropriation of their unpretentious fruit to eke 
out means of prodigality at home. 

It was the fittest season and the fittest field in 
which the seeds of new kind of tillihustering could 
be sown, and every year, it was said would jtrove 
as pdenteous as the last, or yet more abundant. ^ 
The incidents of Asiatic adventure, and all the ideas 

1 Aimuf.l Register, 1707, p. 40, See description, writlfcfl pi'obftbij^, 
%y Idmaud Rsrke, - 
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suggested by itis anocessful prosecution, became in- 
terwoven alike witk those of public and of private 
life, and they may be traced as a new source- of 
illustration in the philosophy and literature of the 
day. In comedy,. . the forgotten scamp cunstnatly 
turned up in the third act, under tlie title of Nabob, 
to rescue the mortgaged inheritance,, oi deliver some- 
despairing fair from' the arms of a high-born suitor 
whom she loathed ; and the- climax of charity ser- 
mons consisted of an adulation to munificence, ad- 
dressed to Dives, to- whom providence had merci- 
fully given wealth, that otherwise- would have- been 
offered to idols. 

Mr. Yansittart^s administration was eminently 
successful for all who were concerned in it. It was 
the 1 eyday of rapine, and if coufit’d etait at Moorsheda- 
bad, and wars on the frontier were not as piunder- 
ful as before, they secured personal opportunitiesi 
greater than ever to those who made haste, to- be rich. 
The haples ryots cried and there was none to help 
them. The richer classes, Rajahs, hulygajs-, and 
Taleokdars, shuddered in silence at the prcgrtsa- 
of expropriafiou, bvjt knew not how to make their 
complaints heard in England. What they could 
not do for themselves, was done for them by their 
toi*mentors, who were incessantly quarrelling amongst 
one another, and recounting the enormities, they had 
witnessed in the East. 

All this would probably have mattered little, but 
for one unpardonable fault of the system in the eyes 
of the Directors 1 it did not pay. Individuals were 
continually returning home laden with riches ; and 
of despatches there was no stint, full of glorious 
victories over ungrateful Moslems- and the hated 
Erench. Rut the remittances did not improve. Too 
much was spent in salaries, perquis-ites, and riotous 
living. Sumptuary rules and reductions of expendi- 
ture were all in vain. At every shearing, the golden 
.fieece seemed te be appropriated amongst them by 
■^tha Company’s servants, and little was left for the 
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Corap any bat the goat’s wool. It was clear that' 
aareguiated spoliation did. not yield the proper per- 
centage. Bat how to economise and regulate it ? — 
that was the question. 

Men’s- eyes turned once more on Olive. He was. 
just beginning to eiiipy the ease and luxury of the- 
position he had won. H'ls h.) use in Berkeley Square, 
his equipage, aud even his dress, betrayed his daily 
exul-acion. He- had a dozen votes in Parliament 
at his coramand, and rival statesmen, therefore, so'o-ght 
his- society. He was the only living commander 
who had actually won pitched battles^ so he waB' 
made much of at the Horse Guards. He was the only 
Englishman who had added to His Majesfey’s-domini- 
ons without adding to the national debt, so Georg©' 
HI. liked- to talk to him at levee.. Though quizzed, 
by the fops- of St. Jame.s’s Street, and laughed, at 
as ill-bred by women of fashion, he was regarded; 
by the- multitude as a hero, and by polititdans as an 
administrator of signal power. If he- could- be only 
persuaded to- returu to Bengal, all wmiild. be sure to 
go well. So thought the piroprietors of India Stock. 
The Chairman, Mr. Sullivan,, was, however, his per- 
sonal adversary, and many of his colleragues shrank- 
from submitting- to one whom they knew would. prove 
to be their master. Bat bad tidings grew worse,. and 
shortcomings gi'ew shorter. How was a 10 per cent,, 
dividend to be paid ? After stormy debate at the 
India House, in which- Olive insisted on Sullivan, 
being deposed, he was deputed to - resume the reins 
of government at Calcutta, and: was named by the 
Crown, General-m* chief of. all the English forces 
-in Asia. _ ■ 

While he was at home, Olive- had' doubtless- ibtei*- 
changed views with those who held office- under Bute 
and Grenville as to the future- diecntion of the Com- 
pany’s affairs izi relation to the Princes of the East. 
How far his- own views- of further encroachment were 
nystematised- or matured at this period, it is impossi- , 
Me to tell, Imme.ysed. in pleasur© and intrigue, it 
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is not likely that, the Ministers of G-eorge III, bestowe^ 
muoli deliberate care ajjou forecasting the future of 
India. Olive went forth a second time to feel hi® 
aggressive way , but he was not long in determining 
on the i»ath to tr.e-ad. In a private letter addressed 
to one of tile Directors, Mr. Rouse, he thus wriies 
— “We are at last arrived at that critical period 
which 1 have long foreseen, which renders it necess- 
ary for us to determine whether we shall take the 
whole tQ ourselves; for it is not hyperbole to &a,y^ ^ 

To-morrow tiie ivhule Mognl Empire is m oar power. 

After the lengths we have run, the Princes of Hindus- 
tan. must conclude our views to be boundless ; they 
have such instances of our ambition, that they can- 
not suppose us capable of moderation. The very 
HawaLs whom we might support would be jealous 
of our power. We miist become Na'imb^ our6-e'kves, 
iir fact, if not in name.” 

On the death of Mu- Jaffir, Mr. Yansittart retired 
from the Presidency, which was temporarily liJlcd | 
by Mr. Spencer from Bombay, pending the arrival ' 
of Cbhte. The accession of a young and inexperienced | 
Prince to the SoubahJarate offered an opportunity of 
further encroachment not to be neglected. A new 
treaty was entered into accordingly with Nndjum- ■ 

U'l-Dovv’la on th ' 26th February 1765, wliich, ratify- ^ 

ing that lirst ma.da by his father in 1757, repeated 
most of the ])rovisions of the alliance of 1766. Be 
sides this, however, it secured the appointment of 
a friend of the Gompany, Mahomed Raza Khan, the 
Hail) of Dacca, in the office of Chief M,ai.st6r. Nun- 
comar, a rich Brahman, who had held this office 
uruier the late Soubahda.r, was not deemed w'ell dis- 
posed to the Company's interests, and hence the desire 
to have him su lersaded- For the defence of Bengal 
against the Mogul and the Yizier of Oudli by tdio 
Anglo-Indian forces, Mir Jaffir had paid at the rale 
of dve lacs a month. This sum his successor agreed 
to continue ; and, moreover, as he “ esteemed the 
.Company’s troops equal to the defence of the • pro- 
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iinces, anJ as his he would only himself 

maintain suck in addition “ as were iiumediateij 
necessary for the dignity of his person and G-overn- 
ineiit, and the Inisiness of his collections throughout 
the provinces. The Company thus became contrac-- 
tui‘3 for the military defence of the country, but for 
that only *, judicial and fiscal authority still renaained 
in native hands. In spite of the positive -injunctions 
of the Directors at home to put an end to the scanda- 
lous system of inland sinu'^gling, until an equitable 
and satisfactory plan “ could be arranged with the 
free will and consent of the Nawabs, so as not to afford 
any just ground of complaint, Mr. Spencer and 
the Council inserted in the new treaty a clause which 
gave the Company, and every servant of theirs trading,, 
in his private capacity, immunity from tolls and 
dues, except 2J per cent, on salt. The young Soubah- 
dar, and his Minister, as usual, paid liberally for, 
the Oompanp^s friendship, in sums ranging from one 
to over two lacs, given under the name of nuzzurana 
to different members of the Council. 

Clive arrived at Calcutta 3d May 1765, acoom- 
pained by Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes, who with 
himself, General Oarnac, and Mr. Ve'relst were ap- 
pointed by the directors a Select Committee, invested 
with erctraordinai-y powers, to inquire into almses too 
notorious, and to take measures for restoring “ order 
and tranquillity.’^ This snperoes.sion of their autlio-, 
rity provoked attempts at resistance aciong th® 
Council, but Olive showed a resolute front, and while 
they murmured, they submitted The first act of the 
Cuiurnittee was one of official reform. The Directors, 
w’ith a view to check the scandal caused by their 
servants exacting enormous presents from wealthy 
natives, iiad prepared forms of covenant to be subfi- 
c;ribed, pledg'ug them not to accept any land, rents- 
revenue, or other propertv, beyond a small amount, 
without special permission previously obtained-. 
Though these documents had arrived in January, the 
Cquucii absolutely ignored them in their dealings 
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with. Nudjnni'ul'Bowla and Beza Khan, intending also 
to remousorate against^the . inhibition, 'i’he Oouimitte® 
at once set abuat etxforeing comidiance ; and, by dint 
o£ dismissals, suspensions, and letiremeuts among the 
refractory, ordex* and deuorum -were for a time 
restored. 

Tbe aspeot of military aSairs had improved, and 
Olive wa.9, perhaps, disappointed that no immediate 
opening presented itselr for the exercise of his un- 
usual powers as diplomatist or general. But he had 
not long to wait. Tim Viz.er of Oude, who hfid sought 
the a;d of the Maln-attas to conquer Bengal had suis- 
tained a crushing deieat, and sued for peace on any 
terms, to arrange which Clive proceeded to the camp. 
It was not thought advisable to press the vanquished 
too hard, and he was mulcted only in a war-fine of 
fifty lacs, and the x'elinquishment of the districts of 
Allahabad and Korah, which, instead of being 
appropriated, were used as a bribe wherewith to 
obtain new and valuable concessions from the court 
of Delhi. A separate peace was negotiated, whereby 
in consideration of these territories and the Oompany^s 
guarantee of twentysix lacs ef yearly tribute, Shah 
Alum agreed to issue a firman appointing ihe Cam- 
pany his fur nex's general of the revenues of Orissa 
Behar and Bengal — provision being careful y made 
that nothing therein contained should imply any de- 
rogation from the auihorifcy and dignity of the Nawab- 
Nazim, the maititanance of whose Government should 
be a permauoot charge, and should be fully defi'ayed 
before anything was appropriated to their own profit 
by the new collectors. This notable transaction is 
what has beau called the transfer of the Dewanny, 
and fi'om its singularity and importance, it is not 
surprising that it should have been varionsly mis- 
understood and misrepresented. It was in tact the 
realisation of a scheme conceivf^d seven years before, 
lu' 1758 the Council wrote home that their late suceess- 
ses had acquired for them so great a reputation with 
the .Smporop that his Ministers wished for their good 
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_ „._nncesto the Company. ThaV 

d abused to that end, at first steal* 
nd then rapidly and ruthlessly, 
“t’ae. But it is not true that any TUrpo^; 

was breathed until the deed was done. Let thee. 

Long's 
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who found a olaim of forfeiture upon this so-calle'd 
act of expropriation by the then aknowledgod 
paramouiit power, consult the private correspondence 
of SC. da Barilloii, wherein the payment of secret 
pensions and gifts from Louis XIV. to Charles II. 
are carefully chronicled, with the receipts and ao» 
hnowladgments given by English peers and diplo- 
matises, and similar documents from noble lords and 
right honourable gexitlemen in Parliament, for like 
gratifications and benefits from the King of France ; 
and than let them think what would have been said 
had any one attempted to construe such transactions 
as a mortgage of the soil of England, reducible into 
possession at the pleasure of the mortgagee. Yet^ 
between the two bargaings, the moral difference 
is unspeakable. Want of money by sensual and 
prodigal court is the one feature ef identity ; eve- 
rything else is different, the difference being in favour 
of the Asiatics. 

.. The Council could not contain themselves for joy ^ 
and sped their congratulations by the next mail to 
London, The hills wei’e now about to drop fatness ; 
and for the first time they felt as if they could afford 
to keep a conscience. The contentions about tolls 
and duties, wrung from the natives, but not exacted 
from their own people, and all the corruptions and cri- 
mes incident there to, suddenly had become seandaloms 
in their eyes. They declared they had just discovered 
that the only way to put , an end to all such evils was 
fo cake away the bone of contention, and to become- 
tax-gatherers th0Tn.selves. Their solemn effrontery 
cannot bo appreciated in paraphrase, “ The perpetuai- 
siraggloi for superiority between the Nawabas and 
Yuur ogonfcs, togetliei wnth the recent proofs before u» 
of noLm-ious and avowed corruption, have rendered us 
unanimously of opinion, after the most mature deli- 
beration, that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of ail these evils, than that 
o| ^obtaining the Dewanuy of Bengal, Behar, and- 
OHssa for the Company. By establishing the power 
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m slie di'oat 2‘iugul, we liave likewise established his 
ri^^iit.s • and ilis Majesiiy, from principles or gratitude, 
e^uitv, and policy, has thought-proper to bestow tins 
important employment on the Company, the f 

which is the collecting all the revenues, and, alter 
d-fravino- the expenses of the army and allowing a 
suilu-.'.n “fund fur the nupport of *e to remit 

tire i-euminder to Dolki, ■>.- ivlierejei- the King skall 

reside or direct. Bat as the King has been graeious- 

Iv pleased to bestow on the Company tor ever snob 

surplus as shall arise from the revenues, 

stipulations and agreements expressed in the Sunimd 

we^have settled with the Nawab with 

will and consent, that the sum or fiity -three lacs s.iall 

be annually paid to h rn for the support ot his 

and all contingent expenses, exclusi ve of the 

of maintairiing an army, vvnich f 

of the revenues ceded to the u ? a 

grant of the Devvanny. And, 

abundant reason to be well satisfaed with the condi- 
tions of his agreoment, whereby a lurid 
him, without trouble or danger, adequate to all the 
puruosas of such grandeur and happiness as a man 
of his sentiments has any conception o. enpying. 
More would serve only to disturb his quiet, endanger 
his G-overnmaut and sap the found^ion oi that solid 
strudura of power and vealth which at length is 
roared and completed by the Company, after a vast 
exoense of blood and treasure/" Already, howevei, 
they began to devise how this new privilege might be 
stretched to work a defeasance of the general autho- 
rity of the Soubahdar; and they proceed to indicate 
their meaning in unmistakable _ terms. It 
of note that the Directors in their reply broudly and 
slgniticantly distinguish between their appreciation 
ot the value of the Dewanny, and their entire ois- 
amproval of its perversion to political ends. VVe 
entirely approve of your preserving the 
of government in upholding the dignity of the 
1. Defipatoh 7tl: May 
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BoubaMar. We conceive the office of Dewan shonl^ 
be exercised only in superintending the collectjon 
and disposal or the revenues. This we conceive to be 
the whole office of the Devvanny- The administration 
of justice, the appointments to offices, zeinindariesj, 
— in short, whatever comes under the denomination 
of civil administration, we understand is to remain in 
the hands of the Nawab or his Ministers. •” 

In compliance with the terms of the imperial res- 
cript, fifty-three lacs of rupees were agree i to he paid 
annually out of the taxes for supporting the expeiises 
of the hTizainut^-seventeen lacs being .for household 
charges, and thirty-six lacs for guards, police, and 
other purposes requisite to maintain the state and 
dignity of the Soubahdar’s Grovernuient. The gross 
receipts of three provinces were estimated at no 
less a sum than two millions sterling 5 and Clive con- 
curred with the Directors in declaring that ail the 
details and functions of collection should be left, as 
before, in native hands. When in England, he had 
strongly urged upon the Directors the necessity of 
putting a check on the private trade of their servants, 
“The trading in salt, betel, and tobacco having been 
one of the causes of dispute, he hoped these articles 
would be restored to the Kawab ; and the Company's 
servants absolutely forbidden to trade in them : “the 
odium of seeing such monopolies in the hands of fore- 
igners need not. be insisted on, Under a tropical 
sun his goud resolutions, however, all dissolved away, 
for before he had been out a month he had become a 
partner with Messrs Vorelst, Sykes, and Sumner in 
the salt trade; It was said that he devoted his profits 
derived from the traffic to the relief of needy relatives 
and dependants, and the personally he obtained no 
benefit from them. Possessed of a vast fortune, drawn 
from the resources of native princes, he could hardly 
appropriate more from that quarter, and he had cre- 
ditably aided in putting an end to the system of exac- 
tions under the name of presents, where his successors 
were concerned ; but the orders of the Directors were 
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in.per.tive ior tie ce-^tionrf private We- 

paiiy was made, wli the 

.1,3 Kad been kept 

year before. ^ " vear ^ bub overtares 
up at a cost o? eig i ox’der bliat tlieir 

^4re made for thexr performed by 

pay migbb be save^ , . ^ occasion was 

the OominMiy’e sepoy ^'f^^^lZ -iu^innher change j 
thought f op.txous for eJiectmg ^ 

and in the new tre. ty, i, ft v-tiree to forty .one 

esjienses was rednoe Government took to 

,laL The or®'!''’ «as not reodily, 

himself for tins piece n Directors wrote,® “As 

acknowledged at liorne. Uawab arises 

the reduction of the “^,essav number 

from striking of the pay ^o£ ranee for 

of his sepoys, and dues no /^.^ei-nment, we approve 

support of Ills dignity in direct you never 

and to foreigners ” 

1 Loufr’s Recorda, vol. i. p. 4:19. 

2 Despatch from the Diiectora, iCthMurch 1763, 
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PI.IOHT CF THE PEOPLES. 

1767 — 1770 . 

“■Endiah hisfcorianp, treatiufj of Indisn lu'Ptory aa a fiories of sfcrojcrg'IfS 
ahoijt, the Comp>ir.,v’s chniter, eiilivent-ii with stiitilini!: ttiil't.Hry 
exploits, havi- natu^-aily lit.th' lo say fc'fifaniins: «n o xurnpice wiiioU 
involved neither a b<.tile nor a parliamentary debiitPi Mill, WJfch 
at his acciirao.v and minnteneBs, can b.iftly spare five liins for 
the subject. Bat rhe disaster which from this distance, flouts as a 
fjkint gpech. on tno horizon of our rule, stands out in the contem- 
porary records in nppailiJJtr proportions. It forms, indeed, the key 
to the history of Bengal during the succeeding forty years”. 

sacond administration of Olive, who was sent- 
^ from England to consolidate the acquisitions 
somewhat awkvvardly achieved by Tansittart and his 
Coanoil, lasted aliout two yoars. After that; Verelst 
and Cartier filled successively the office of President of 
Bengal, and being calm, unainbitioiis men, few events 
of historical importance occurred. It were pei’haipa 
more accurate to say. that few striking or sudden 
changes to^'k place in the supreme relations of the 
State during that period. For events of historical 
importance are of two kinds, the silent and the noisy ; 
and all things coTjsidered, the silent are of mucjh more 
consequence than those whose taking place clamours 
for observation. In Bengal, a groat event or coming 
fortl into light of a new fact on thu scroll of liurnan des- 
tiny noi.selessly reveaded itself ; no loss a fact than that 
of am attempted G-O'i'ernment by two separate and un- 
like powers — the one native, and hitherto, paramount; 
the other alien, and hivherto tributary, but fast be- 
coming jrr8,sistible and dominant. All the old rospect 
and native predilection looked after the waning lustre 
I Anoalfl otBtttal Bmgal. 
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tlie Sobahdar’s court ; all the hope of profit and 
the ^fear of oppression 1-joked to^vards the Presidency. 
The itoUups^of the community were instinctively 
devotp.d still to native rites, usages, and Uv\s; tbeu 
aupreheusions were daily riveted more inquiringly 
llL the strange and unintelligible commands o£ 
GalLuL How the pretensions of superior force 
came by degrees to be submitted to as irreveimble, 
hiracqniescencem the course^ of ! 

a sullen habit .of obedience, it would take lung 

^External force has sometimes been hailed as a 
deliverance from petty tyranny and internecine 

paiities have been swept away, the ot ^ 

Lunity at large has been beiieuted by the 

This has onlv been, however, where bmal 

the securities oE property, and the ^ 

personal freedom have been maintained 

thened. Instances are not wanczng of substantial 

benefits having been at first conferred by a high- 
handed exercise of alien authority, which by degree 
come to be recognised by the.r recipients^ as more 
than counterbalancing the alfront to native pri^de 
involved m the manner of the gift. But such in- 
stances are rare, and there i?, ^ 

in which such gratitude has ever been lelt, o_i i.aft 
ever been fairly earned, in which the m-esi tib e 
power of the intruder has attempted to 
Lstornary laws of the country regarding the admi- 
nitstratiuii of justice or the possession of 
violent mutations of the royal pewer, the ® 

of the m.aiy <loes not alvays sufier-not ( 

or perceptiblv, at least, government is much moie 
palpable, and to the community is much more mhuen- 
lial', in the performam.-e of its daily admmistra 
duties than in its intercourse with foreign state , 
tin its internal exercise of what may be termed 
national functions. It is true that a gradual ar d 
exact subordination of powers to the supreme » 
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thority iB mdis-pensablo ; and , tKat. suali as tHe on® 
is, such. r.he subocdinatie many are ever likely to be. 
But it iiauaily uakos time to discern this. Practically,, 
the oouvicCioii can only be- realised by habit and 
redaction. Instances there- may have been where 
the su))tlety and care- and wisdom of an alien G-o- 
vernmetit have introduced- iiui.-roveraencs and re 
formations appealing to the sense, if unable to engage 
the affection of the people ; and however shoialived 
and unstahle siioli advantages may he, vve can imagine 
men so sick and- weary or domestic misrule as to 
hail with reckless but real joy the questionable aid 

foreign interposition. 

In tlie story of Asiatic conquest, we have, how» 
ever, no task of nice discrimination to perform. 
Nut only was the sovereign authority of each state 
•ubverfeed, but the subordinate; and. perhaps more 
important, institutions- of law, property, and taxation, 
were subverted also, To unde;-stand, clearly the 
causes- which, precipitated, those social and municipal 
ehanges, it is necessary to- recall the condition, of 
the Company's affairs in England, and the action of 
Parliament respecting them, The acquisition, of the 
Dewanuy caused the Coinpany^s stock to rise consi- 
derably ; and in a Court of Proprietors a resolution 
was carried by a large majority declaring that the 
dividend should be in future 10 instead of 6 per cent. 
Gavernment cast wistful eyes- upon the- splendid pro- 
gress making by the Company in revenues, which 
no longer could- be in any sense classed under the 
head of commercial profits-. The- Duke of Grafton 
had, on quitting office, told- the- Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman that the time was come when our dealings 
with the rulers- and traders- of the East must be 
taken in hand by Piirliament as- a national cenceru. 
But his Grace had not time to develop whatever 
ideas might have- been put into his head upon the 
wubjecb; and when Chatham for the second time 
First Minster, ^ one of the great measureis 
J 30th July me, . 
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of reform whioli he hoped to carrj was that respec- 
tin;? India. At his instance', Alderman Backtord, 
whose uharaotar for mercantile knowledge and 
probit}'- stood high, moved in the House of Oomraou& 
for a committee to inquire into the state and condition 
of the East India Oaiupanj. -The motion was resis- 
ted by those — and they were many — who directly 
or indirectly were interested in its management 
being left uncontrolled ; but 129 votes againte 76 
w^ere told in its favour. A fortnight later the House 
ordered that copies of all treaties with native powers 
between 1756 and 1766, both years inclusive, as well 
as of all correspondence relating thereto, and an 
account of the state of the Company’^a territorial 
revenues, should be laid before them. It was under- 
stood that this step was but preliminary to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive plan regulating our coarse 
and conduct in the East, and for turning into the 
imperial treasury the streams of affluence thereto- 
fore engrossed by individual or joint-stook enterprise. 
The committee of inquiry did not go to business until 
the end of March 1767 ; and it had made little pro- 
gress when a General Court of Proprietors, on th© 
6th May, in a paroxysm of cupidity, voted that the 
dividend on their stock should be raised to 122 per 
cent. This was too much for even the most languid 
parliamentary conscience; and on the following day 
the House of Commons called in threatening terms 
for the proceedings which had resulted in this vote. 
The Court quickly re-assembled, and repeated sub- 
stantially what they had done before, by declaring 
that a dividend of less than £400,000 a year would 
not satisfy them. Parliament was offended at this 
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ijenoauced by Lord Mansfteld and otliar paera as aa 
Sa fraction of the rights of private property ; but 
public feeling ran high, opposition was unavailing; 
and before the session' closed, another bill was passed 
which bound the Company to ]iay £400,000 a year 
inte the -exchequer out of -the ir revenues in Lengal, 
as a condition of the renewal of their charter, it ■\suia 
-thus made plain for whose benefit the collection aiid 
admin istratio.n of th-e revenues of the Naw'ab-Naziin 
had been transferred from native to foreign hands. 
In the scrainble between Westminister and the City 
for a divis'i-n of the spoil, the weightier matters of 
justice, judgmeut, and mercy seem to h-ave been for- 
gotten. The darkening shadows had fallen upon 
■the mind of the great statesman who then nominally 
•held the reins of administration, but who, secluded 
■in his villa ot'IIarnpstead, refused for months to attend 
parliament or Council, to answer i-etters, or even to 
•receive v-isits from his colleagues. Chatham, •tovvards 
±he: close of the year, gave up the 'Privy Seal, and 
returned ao more to jio'v.'er. Politicians occupied 
.themselves with ojore j;res.aing affairs in Enrope and 
America, and the new owners, aa they had virtually 
become, of Bengel, Belrar and Orissa, went their wav. 

, In the session of 1769, the agreement made for 
three years between Govern7nent and the Company 
had to be revised. Lord North now led the House 
of Commons in his pleasant O'ff-hand style. He ulierod 
the Company a new ]ea.so of their Eastern-hunting 
grounds upon the old terms. No stipulations, poli- 
tical or social, administrative or lepislative, were 
proposed. But a new voice was to be henceforth 
heard in the affairs of India, wdiose lofty and pas- 
liionate protests against wrong have not yet ceased 
■to thrill the hearts of ail wlio love the honour of 
their country wisely and well. Three years before, 
the Member for Wendover had entered Parliamenr,, 
and had rapidly asserted, by the unhelped force 
of courage, eloquence, and independence of thought, 
a position such as no .mam without birth o.r wealth 
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liad betoro attained in that assembly. "^7^^ 
eSable wonder and disdain, Burke noted this mere 
iierfaEictorj discharge of the great duties of Sta,te, 
Lid rebuked warmly the abs^ce of all policj 
and orudeuce displayed in such o&cial conduct. inis 
bargain ’’ he exclaimed, “ is not an agreement buo 
a ransom. Without calculating the revenue, Witii- 
out allowing for risk, without inquiring into cir- 
cumstances, to make a great commercial Company 
pay £400,000 to Government is but a robbeiy. 

His vehemence in conversation and debate sup 
ffested in the meaner minds around him only tne 
suspicion, genuine or feigned, that he must have 
some I'.ersonal motive for engaging so earnestly m 
a subject that did not ostensibly concern him or 
his country-town constituents; and not a few ot 
his political friends were rather chilled than kina- 
led by zeal which never slackened in or out ot 
season. His prophecies of evil were not beiiped, 
his too accurate prognostics, his too 
sio-ht into consequences, were unheeded. If they 
sq^ueezed the Company in this blind fashion, they but 
incited them to squeeze their servants in the hast, 
and that only meant that they should squeeze the 
native victims of their rule. But he seemed to 
them as one that mocked. How^ could they know 
what was really happening, or might possibly hap- 
pen, at the other side of the globe? and at heart 
what did they ? Though he sopke like an angel, 
the House laughed, '•* and few divided him. 

^hen he grew angrier and less convincing. Nature, 
-which had lavished on him so many of her choi- 
cest c’-iftSj had forgotten tact when he was made. 
Tact^be had none, and the want of that spmciea 
,o£ instinct cannot be supplied by learning, discip- 
line or even by exjmrience. Few aympa&hised 
enouo-h with the poor and plebeian man of genius 
to risk his ill-humour by telling him the truth of 
1 <?avemUsli, vol. i, p. 266 Burke's Speeches. 
i Lite oi Barke, by Macknighfe, vol. ii, p- 18. 
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1 f w-is said or inaiimated in liis disparage- 
rint The Duke of Bichmond, who had both guod- 
xaent. - _ -,.,.,,.,1 tiAnse on one occasion frankly 

care to add, that, fo. 
u -nlf he did not believe him to be swayed m 
t it by any personal motives. But the han^guty 
Burke was not to be influenced by hmts 
spiiit •idvice however kind. He 

i“riu:wo:rto ’do. and aflo an, he coaid only 
do it in his own way. Justice to India 
f linn an Btreria, whom ha loved to coinuiune \ 
*:tCsUenThbrVof night, and from whom, moot 

‘'“&^ratrarwraaXd,*bi« the sceptre had been 
1 nwc-c The dio'nity of native rnle still snb- 
taken away. 1 » ancient embroidery o£ 

Bisted, and ^tm defend, or 

'waso-one After ^ten years of foreign rule, 
Urith% nlight of the people ? Did they grieve 
what was k | ^ e or if unmoved by na- 

hkethe kev 'pl^ysio^ cause to feel that 

ird n^he *0 strangers, and their 

1 • that they drank their water for money 

+\Tuu!irwoorwk sold unto them; that servants 
rtled over them , and that there was uioue to deUver 

*®ThTrife m-op oTl708 had been scanty throughout 
■Reno'al but^fche revenues were never so closely col- 
? ^ffbefore.’’ Prices rose, and the poorer cultiva- 
nf the soil had consequently little to spare for 
Id Cvertheless. in the spring of 1769,the export 
Trice we” on; for cnstomU at Madras and else 
Isro cTiW afford to pay high, and no one ux authort- 
x '^ Ired about consequences. The rams fell as 
^ T the soring, copiously enough to do even harm 
T?L dete '^ But’the' clouds of autumn came not 
^ cinnl and failed 'to drop fatness. Everywhere 
&B • .,7 ed and the rice-fields became pre- 

Governor Yerelst did not 
1 Liuaeataiiione Jeremiuli, v. 
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teem the- matter worth mentioning v^heii' writing 
home; and except for the troo-ps, n-o care was 
taken to lay up pro-visions in store. The only 
q.uestioii indeed was about the troops ; for as onoe 
was said of another neglected, dependency by a 
statesman of our own time, Bemgai ‘wvas- occupied,, 
not guveruedd^ Mr Cartier mentioned incidentally 
late in January 17/0, that one district was snSler- 
ino' severely for want of fi)od, but he adds the- 
consolatory assuraiice that ^‘they had not yet found, 
any fatiaro in the revenue.^*' What 7io failure: of 
roveiuie moans, when people are fainishiu^., it: can 
hardly be necessary to explain. Sitbsequpntly: it- 
occurred to the G^overnor and Oou-ucii that if some 
relaxastion iii the collection of the landbax were 
conceded, that was- the utmost tiiat could be- ex- 
pected of them; but as for taking measures to- 
save the lives of the- coimu unity, they naturally 
thought nobody e-xpectad that at heir hands. In 
seasons- of drouglu it had not been uncommon for 
native- rulers- to sus-nend the land-tax,, and to- make 
advances to ryots ; and measures of. this kind were 
proposed at Font William, but “ exce.pt in a., few 
isolatedl instances they we-re n.ct granted.’^ ^ In. 
April,, the- pulse harvest,, though scanty,, was secured, 
and about the same time an addition of 10 per 
cent, was made to- the- rent-re-venue-. But destitu- 
tion deepened, and in the- middle of May the re- 
ports; of suffering came from far and near. “The 
mortality and beggary exceeded all desex-iption. 
Above oue-tliird of the inhabitants pe-rishod in the 
once-plentiful province of Purneah,. and in other 
parts the misery was the saxae. From, eveiy na- 
tive official who- had still been retained earnest 
representations poured in of the dire calamity that 
had befallen the people. Sympathy and selfiliness 
alike inspired these representations. Bven Mussul- 
mans, Tusuldars and Hindoo po-lioe might be credited 
" 1 Huiiter’a Auniils oE ll»ral B.ngal,, p. 2-3.', 

2 Despatch j 9bh 1770,. 
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witL. pity and compassion ; while %Yhatevei* tribute 
they stili were able to send in, would eiititle them 
to all the more praise when it was known under 
what ditSculties it had been collected. There were 
uo disorders, outbreaks, or tlii*eats of yiolenc.e among 
the peasantry. The habitual reticence and domestic- 
privacy of Bengali.^ is vYeil known. Even the chari- 
table who sought out objects of benevolence, foiiiid 
it often .dilhcuit to reach the jiiuer chambers, whore 
debilitated and despairing women and children 
slowly perished for want of food. Oattl.e were sold, 
tocds pawned, and ‘ seed-grain eaten; then claiidren 
were offered for sale, till purchasers could not be 
found; and finally the Grcsyern^pent weir© informed 
by their subordinates that the Hying wrere known to 
.prey upon the dead.^''- 

At length all traditional reserve gave Troops 
of famished peasants, worn and wan, came crowding 
into the towns, bringing with them pestilence in various 
foinas, sinall pox, dysentery, and fever, and spread^ 
ing terror and dismay among rich ineu and rulers. 
Death did not heed being told to begone. Its carnival 
was come, and the ghastly revel was prolonged from 
week to week and from month to month, till the grave- 
digger was weary and the jackal and yglture grew lazy 
and tame. 

The tes,timony of an eyewitness wdrose veracity has 
never been questioned, and who afterwards rose to 
the highest p.Qst in Bengal, confirms what a despatch 
, of the Council, so late as the gionth of September, 
expressly set ■ forth, that it wa.s “scarcely possible 
that any description could be ai). exaggeration of the 
prevailing want and woe.” M r. Shore was nothing 
of an enthusiast, and in every act of his life he was 
a loyal and trusted servant of the Company, Punct- 
ilious, careful, plodding, and exact, he was of all men 
the least likely to overstate any case where the credit 

“ Dire scenes of horror, which no pea can trace. 

Hor rolling years from memcry’s page efface." 

1 Iwetter of 2(i Jwne 1770. 
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of the Government was concerned. Yet he owned 
in after years that nothing could obliterate from hia 
xBOolleotion the horrors of that dreadful time— 

certain shovv o’f compassiou was made at Oalcutta 
when the evd was at its height. An embargo was 
laid for several weeks on the expert of gram, but the 
total amount contributed by the Calcutta treasury 
to alleviate wretchedness so unparalleled did not 
et;ceod £1000. The native landlords, must do the rest 
if they would and could. JB\>r the most part, they 
were not unwilling, but the means were wanting. 
Their own resources had wholly failed, and they could 
onlv borrow at high usury, or become defaultors to 
the^exchequer. Instances are recorded of the sacri- 
fices they made, and of the suffering they subse- 
quently endured in consequence. Sooner than let 
ftieir people die, they went in debt. From this dread- 
fal year the ruin of two-thirds of the old aristocracy 
of Bengal dates ; while the revenue farmers ‘ 
unable to realise the land-tax, were stripped of their 
office, their persons imprisoned, and their lands, tim sole 
dependence of their families, relet, ^ The Bajab 
of hTu idea survived the famine so much m default, 
that he was glad to surrender his estates to his son. 
The Eani of Rajshie, though previously esteemed as 
a woman of business, and as a lady who exercised 
ittstiv much terri torial influence, was threatened with 
eviction and the confiscation of her lands The young 
Eaia of Beerbhoom was thrown into pii for arrears 
of land-tax; while the aged Rajah of Bishenpore was 
onlv let out of a debtor’s prison when 
drew nigh. Out of an assessment of £l,>8(),26y <miy 
£6-5 S’iS^as remitted during the famine year, ihe 
vuiu of the Hindu gentry excited little pity or for- 
be-arance. The clearing of great tracts 
bv famine caused more cencern ; a third of the land 
was reported in the next two years to have gone out 
of tillage. This was. a serious evil, and accordingly 
schemes were set on foot to tempt immigrants to take 
l Haber’s Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 6«. 
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farms and settle. There was to be a new plantation 
b‘y men of a hardier breed, and, as was said, of a 
superior race. But the work of home colonisation 
proved more slow than probably was expected. Sheep 
from the other folds did not come so quickly at the 
click of the shears : stupid creatures ! that did not 
know what was good for them. Villages remained in 
ruins, held after field lay fallow, and rapidly returned 
to jungle. Beerbhoom and Bishenpore had been 
cultivated by six thousand rural communes. Three 
years after the famine a fourth of these agriculture 
communities had disappeared. For fifteen years 
after the famine depopulation went on ; and in 1789 
a minute of the Viceroy in Council declared that 
one-third of the Company’s territories in Bengal was 
“a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.’’ 

Something more remains to be told. Shameful 
frauds appear to have been practised during the 
famine by ])ersons in office. They were known to 
have dealt in grain, imported for the supply of the 
famishing multitude, to have made false returns of its 
distribution, and to have ap])ropriated the exorbit- 
ant price it brought. The Council tried to throw the 
blame upon the subordinates who were natives. The 
Directors refused to be tim.s duped; said plainly that 
they believed the guilt lay at the door of their own 
countrymen high in office, and called for the disclos- 
ure of their names; but the names were never audib- 
ly disclosed. One who held an important place at 
the time, returned to his own country a wealthy man, 
founded afamily, since ennobled, and amid “ honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends,” lay down to spend 
the evening of his days in peace. But that best of 
blessings was denied him. His nights were haunted 
by images and sounds which wonld not let him sleep ; 
and though a man of what is called iron frame and 
of ready courage, to his dying hour he never wmuld 
allow the lights to be extinguished round his bed. 

The next harvest was plenteous, but the labourers 
ware so comparatively few that a great extent of land 
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was left uiitiiled, and it was many years before fcbe 
populatieri rose to their former numbers. ^ 

computations made officially at the 

wards, set down the extent of depopulation at fiom 
nine to toil millions. I^othing like this has been even 
asserted as having happened elsewhere W 

of the world for centuries. Nevertheless the land 
revenue was within two years brought «P ^ 

to the former average of a million and a 
though not, as Warren Hustings owned, without the 
exercise of cruel seventy. By the ^ 

“naja,^^each district was throughout 
furnish its quota, regardless of 

abandonment of farms. The practice ^h cl m 
ordinary years, was hardly complained of by a people 
traditionally accustomed to a rude but 
arity of local interest and industries, became an 
instrument of inhuman rigolir when there j 

in the land. The more utter the insolvency occasioned 
by dearth in one portion of a district, the ,more into- 
lerably fell the weight of exaction upon Pf ^ 
still stTuggled for life. What frugality 
from thelickle of dearth, the pitiless clutch of the 
tax-gatherer gleaned; but the coffers of the alien 
dewannv were kept full, and the rmnittanoe , 
absentee owners afar off ware not auSerod to fail. 

The tidings of the terrible disaster startled hom 
the apathy of neglect the popular conscience at home 
and in the following session, select 
inquiry were moved for— the one by llv. 1 / 

and the other by Colonel Bnrgoyne. In 
minous evidence brought before them, t e sc 

history of Clive’s and Vansittart’s admmistratioris 

was laid bare. Olive was threatened with luipeach- 
ment, but he boldly faced the accusations 1^^ 
charge; and the House of Commons, after censuring 
many of the leading acts of his government, voted, 
by way of set-off, that he had rendered great services 
to his country. His haughty spirit was not appeased 
by this; or by the cheers with which he was subse- 
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quently received on entering tlie House, Hissolituda 
was haunted by thongiits to which he gave no uttei'“ 
ance. At length the burthen of his unhallowed fame 
and fortune grew insupportable, and the public 
learned with a shudder that he had perished by his 
own hand. 

In their anxiety to escape impending condemna- 
tion for past mismanagement, and to offer guarantees 
of something better for the time to come, the Directors 
professed themselves ready to send out a commission 
of three men of repute and standing, awaiting whose 
report Parliament might fairly be called on to abstain 
from permanent legislation. The Vice-Chairman, 
Sir George Oolebrooke, suggested to his colleagues that 
they should invite Edmund Burke to preside over 
this Commission of Supervisors, as, in the counting- 
house language of the Board, they were to be called. 
Lord Rockingham, then leader of the Whigs in opposi- 
tion, was consulted }but, from a feeling of delicacy, 
or from some other cause unexplained, he abstained 
from expressing any opinion. The ever-sensitive- 
ness of his friend and follower seems to have been hurt 
at the want of interest thus shown in a matter which 
he regarded as of importance not only to himself but 
to the nation. He took time to consider, and his 
family dissuading him, he declined the offer. How 
different might have been the subsequent course^ of 
events in India, had even a ground-plan whereon to 
build been laid down by the noble, just, generous, 
and far-sighted intellect of him who has been truly 
designated by Maoauly as beyond comparison the 
greatest man of his time ! 

Meanwhile another but very different man, daring 
as Clive, and of more comprehensive and p8rsi.stent 
purpose, was climbing fast and climbing high the 
rounds of ambitition in the East. Failing to obtain 
the services of the eloquent statesman, the Directors 
botlmught them of their most astute and versatile 
official. He had no friends of consequence to push 
his interest with them, and no resources wherewith 
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to purcltase favour. But h.e had the faculty of im- 
pressing all with whom he came into personal contact 
that, though diminutive in form and, delicate in feature, 
he possessed indomitable energy, profound sagacity, 
and an iron will They thought ho was the sort ot 
man ihev wanted ; and the next decade in the annals 
of annexation is identified with the name of Warren 
Hastings. 


CHAPTEB VII. 


W A E R ® N HASTINGS. 

1771-^1773. 

“In Pbclj a sfabe of ’affairs, what iaflaenee can exist execcpfc that of fear'i 
Cjiu those whs have been deprived of their power and tiieir wealth, 
like vbe Government who have been the instruments of their ruin? 
Is it possible that their relation-s friends, and former dependants, 
should not sympathise with them ? And will not the people, who 
ate taxed with much greater severity than they ever were before, 
be ready to concar in their complaints? The ruin of the upper 
classes (like the exclusiou of the people from a share in the govern- 
moub) was a necessary consequence of the establishment of the British 
power; but had we acted on a more liberal plan, we should nave 
fixed oar authority on a much more solid foaudutiou.” 

—F. J, SHORE I . 

U NTIL tlie year 1773, the English possessions in, 
India were governed by the three separate 
CoHuoils of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, each of 
them presided over by one of their number specially 
designated by the Directors at home for the perform- 
ance of that dnty. Between these independent and 
co-equal Governments, no little jealousy prevailed. 
Their local interests wei*e often different, and they 
were separated from each other, not only by distance 
and diverisity of circumstances, but by mutual jealousy 
and distrust. As their respective relations with the 
native states grew more complex, their need of one ano- 
ther’s aid in time of peril grew more plain. Concerted 
action audunity of policy was every year more obvious- 
ly desirable ; and to secure this unity, the Minister of 
the day recommended Parliament to ci’eate a supreme 

I jHotca oa Indiau Affaire, vel. ii p. iSii. 
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a Hi^li Oourfc of Judicature, mvested with un 

in they might m any way >e Q meat for the 

^ ov the English possessions m Asia, breoig 

patronage and powQi , ;£l 500 000 to the 

1“:?: z: 

the opportunity arose for o^ecting ^ and 

HasS-HHflBfSirS 

BIlEsSS&s 

Sii?£S3ShvK“9 

for out of tho revenues of the Oompauy. -te 
constituent, moreover, whom^the Directors 

triot the constituent *4 for twelve 

ri::ralrrifTp;"in Te 

vtleges were said tote ®“ras 

were prayed to hear counsel at the ^ „ 

granted, and some eight-and twenty Drinciiial 

aud about as many peers, divided against the p .^ 3 

oionnAB r»f the bill. Their resistance eventually availed 
nothing, A Governor-Deneral with four colleagues, 0 
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hold office' for five years, were named ift tie Act, atid 
a supreme tribunal of justice, to sit at Calcutta, as a 
coui't of appeal from ail inferior jurisdictions winetber 
native or Eriglisb, was in the same manner establish- 
ed. G-eneral Oiavering, Mr. Philip Francis, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Barweil, were named in the Act as 
the colleagues of Warren Hastings, the ne'w Proconsul 
of Hindustan. 

When it had served its turn, this first imperial 
statute for India was superseded, and most of its pro- 
visions were swept away among the dead leaves of legi- 
slatiou. But one clause remains to be ever memorable 
in the history of modern society — more pregnant with 
consequences than all the statutes taken together 
enacted in the longest reign of English kings. To eke 
out the help they needed in their plight of financial 
embarrassment, the Com j) any asked and obtained a 
z'ernission of the duty on tea imported in J^heir vessels. 
For clearness’ sake, the additional port-dues of 3rd. 
in the pound chargeable in the colonies was declared 
to be repealed. Parliament took upon itself to confer 
this fiscal boon on the Transatlantic as well as home 
Provinces of the Empire, by declaring that the draw- 
back should be allowed in both upon all tea borne in 
the East India Company’s bottoms. The King was 
fooled with a device which Lord Hillsborough assured 
him would entrap the colonists, by the bait of a remit- 
ted duty, into acknowdedging the right of taxation in 
parliament, which they had in the case of the Stamp 
Act so stoutly denied. Speakers in opposition war- 
ned Ministers that the people of Pennsylvania and 
New England were not likely to be thus beguiled; 
and the event soon verified their prognostics. Upon 
acquiescence in that arrogant assumption to remit 
imposts, the converse right to impose them manifestly 
hung. The colonists would admit neither, and, to 
show that they were in earnest, they flung the cargoes 
of tea free of duty into Boston harbour. We all know 
what followed. 

Meanwhile, the ablest man in the Company’s sar- 
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Tice, War.r. 01 ?, Hastnigs, was, apparentlywlthput oppo- 
sir, ion, nominated G-overnor-General of In.dia, He dad 
lilied the chair of President in Beiiga} for the two 
preceding years, to the satisfaction of the Company. 
•Sey^/’al of his acts had indeed drawn down on him 
the censure of the Opposition in Paidiament ; but the 
merits of the questions at issue were ill understood, 
and no audible objection was heard when he was 
named for the newly-created dignity. Why was he 
chosen ! and wliat had he done to earn this high 
.distinction ? What was the character of the man, 
that the responsible advisers of the Orowu should 
confide to h. in so great a trust? In their early ins-, 
tructions the Board of Directors positively forbade 
the assumption of military position, and enjoined 
a peaceful adherence to anrictly commercial objects. 
But Hagtinga had no mijtid to obey these suggestions 
further than in name, Thera was neither rapid fortune 
nor the reputation of a conqneror to joe made thereby, 
GJive’a example, had in fact, debauched all the adven- 
turous and unscrupulous class who wore at this time, 
and for many years after, in the Bast, The affairs of 
the Company at home ware in great embarrassment ; 
Hastings took advantage of this on the one hand, and 
the MiniiSters of the Crown took advantage of it on 
the other. 

The new President wrote to the Secret Committee. 

The truth is, that the affairs of the Compau}'' stand 
at present on a footing which can neither last as 
it is now, or be maintained bn the rigid principles 
of private justice. You must establish your own 
power, or you must hold jt dependent on a superior 
which I deem to be impossible.^^ The reply ‘ of the 
Secret Committee express their , entire approval 
of his conduct. The vigour he displayed at the sama 
time in curbing subordinate abuses, and the retrench-' 
inonts he effected in many quai’ters, rendered them 
unwilling to su}>ersede him and Ministers at home, 
'Who wanted to obtain a larger share of patronage, 
1 DuBpatoh, 16fcU April 1773, 


r.ot only left Mrn undisturbed, bxit by tbe- Act of 
177 --? vtCised him to a position ot unpreoedonted power. 
Tiius it was that this singularly able, fearless,, and 
xiT(S-ru unions man came- to be the first inaiviaual 
who^we^ Uiied the post of English Viceroy ot the 

family of Hastings, was of ancient and honour- 
able name, but at the- beginning ot the century its 
fo-'tunes had fallen into decay. The- last portion t)t 
its heritable ]) os-sessions seems to- have been i^he 
^ n >ivnP n-avlestoi^d, in W orcestershire. i he vi-ca-rage 

wS yt..-. by of 

TTascin^^s und under the old uiaiihs roof his earlier 
davs were passed. Of kis father, who was a muaKate, 

"" -V Itt Irnnw th^t he married, at fifteen, a lady of 
reaihrXTaoo'a, who died ia. the i.faney of her 
only son , and that from his b^* the 

was virtually left in the oonditon or an orphan.. Of 

his father, who survived many years, he was neve. 

^ _'iy. rniiA ■noor old VICOjI" trosifcsd 

Sadeimeas. He was. sent to- the village 
" i 1 fn hirpir;kour as he used afterwards- 
to tell ’he would stroll- through Haylesford- 

wbHA the margin of the stream that rippled 
IhroSte meaS^ ia- his boyish heart 

how his o-raiidfather had been driven from the plea- 
s^tesUnokino- place in all that oonntry-B^ae, and 
should be rich enough to buy 
it back again. Throughout a long and < hequeied 
life the thouo-ht, nurtured in his speculative^ and 
romance brain b; the- family talk he had overheard 
STinter nights while the chimney-corner 

— i-h'it thoiijat exercised an inexorable mastery ovei 
his ^^diole fa^e, spurring his ambition and g?ading hm 
avarice, reining his fierce passion, and atimulatm 

him in hours of despondency to endurance, "ouToTb 
and crime. By his uncle, a clerk in the Ous.oms, 
he was put to school at Nawington, where he 
littlen^nd was half starved. He used to ascribe hm 
stunted and delicate frame to. the treatment he ejipeu- 
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enced there. Subsequently sent to Westminster, he soon 
distiiiguisUed himself as a scholar, and won the good- 
wiLl alike of his playfellows and hia teachers. There 
he became known to Lord Shelborne and other men, 
eminent in after life; there too began his intimacy 
with Elijah Iinpey, that fatal friend, whose life thread 
was destined so disastrously to be interwoven with 
his own- At his uncle’s death he was offered a cadet- 
ship by his guardian, who tvas a Director of the East 
India Company. The head-master said — No; India 
was verj far off. Hastings was a very good Grecian 
and he was sxwe to make a distinguished figure at 
the University : if expense alone was consideration, 
he would pay for a couple of years the necessary 
charge himself, sooner than allow such a pupil to be 
sent for life beyond the seas. There must have been 
something really likeable about the boy, to have 
opened the heart and the purse of the old school- 
master — something more than his mere proficiency in 
classics. 

Uncle Chiswick, however, had no faith in Sophocles 
or Aristotle ; so it ended iti the youtlds acceptance 
of a writership at Calcutta. In a brief summary of 
his early days, found amongst his papers, he mentions 
how he was the junior of eight young men of respect- 
able middle-class parentage, who went out at the same 
time. The prospects of such adventure were then 
held in moderate estimation. They were soon to 
brighten marvellously, and soon to multiply, so as to 
form items of household calcuation in the contingent 
resources of a too uumerous family. Any one might 
buy India Stock ; the Directors were chesen by the 
stockholders ; and nominations for the Company's 
service became widely diffused through various sec- 
tion of the community. 

Hastings could never be induced to talk much of 
his earlier days. Peering, as one tries to do, through 
the glare of his subsequent career, the circumstances 
and incidents of that portion of it which was, perhaps, 
the purest and the best, look indistinct and dim, like 
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objects seen tbrough a telescope turned tbe wrong waj. 
It is tiie saddest of sad things, and one of the worst 
of bad signs, of a man that has fought his own way 
to greatness, that he should endeavour to ignore the 
aai’lier reminiscences of the struggle. There certainly 
was no lack of courage or persistency in the young 
cadet. He worked hard at the Factory, as it was 
called — ^that is, the place whex'e the few English in 
Bengal resided, and where they had built store- 
houses for carrying on the export trade of the 
Company, 

When Clive, in 1756, was sent from Madras to 
retrieve the disaster on the Hoogly, he was looked 
upon by the outnumbered and desponding English at 
Calcutta as a He.avonsent deliverer. Hastings gazed 
on the passionate features of Olive with wonder, and 
was fascinated by the energy and selfreiinnt daidng 
of the man. On his part, Olive, who was ever quick 
in discerning special aptitude for the work he wanted 
done, saw that there were things of difficulty and 
moment which the pale and pensive little cadet could 
do much better than mounting guard, or heaiding a 
party of sepoy skirmishers. He was sent to Moor* 
shedabad to keep his eyes about him at the Nawab’s 
court^ to insinuate jhimself into tbe confidence of his 
Ministers and followers, to make them believe from 
time to time whatever Olive thought necessary, and 
to report all faithfully to him. He drew forty rupees 
.a mouth at this period, and the only recorded duty 
he performed was every day to read prayers,— to 
whom, does not appear. What minor share of the 
booty fell to Hastings, none now can tell. In 1764 
he returned to England a widower, and soon after 
prematurely lost his only child. The bulk of what- 
ever fortune he had brought home Iwas lost about the 
same time by the failure of the house in which he 
had invested it. How he occupied himself during 
hia residence in London must be left to conjecture. 
Could the periodical literature of the day be thoroughly 
diBcriminated, according to its authors, it would 
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probably appear that Hastings was ambitious ot 
literary fame. He had a project for the establishment 
of a professorship of Oriental languages at Oxford^ 
and he wsought the acquaintanceship of Hr. Johnson, 
whose approval he wished to engage on its behalf. 

The Doctor, a man not easily propitiated, was pleased 
with his deferential manner towards him, and liked 
his talk about Persian poetry. But there is little 
evidence in the mountainous piles of the public and 
private correspondence of Hastings that he had any 
original gift of composition j and Burke, when his 
antipathy grew hot and he was looking round for 
missiles of all kinds to fling at him, did not omit, 
amongst other taunts, to upbraid him with not knowing 
how to write intelligible English. This was just 
the sort of stab, in a tender spot, that was more likely 
to make the imperturbable culpirt wince, uttered as 
it was in the presence of the beauty, fashion, and 
genius of England assembled in Westminister Hall, 
than all the tierce political invectives levelled at him. 

He had been examined as a witness before the 
Select Committee of 1766, and the clearness and vig- 
our of the views expounded in his evidence produced 
a great impression. He continued, nevertheless, some 
time longer chafing at the want of adequate employ- 
ment, and wasting his hours in pleasure or literary 
obscurity. Meanwhile, under the infirm rule of Clive’s 
successors, the affairs of the Company in Bengal 
went ill, and in the Presidency of Madras they fared 
little better. Men of greater capacity and nerve were 
wanted for their retrieval, and Hastings was invited 
by the Court of Directors to take the place of a Mem- 
ber of Council at Fort St George, lie accepted with- 
out hesitation. In point of fact, the oifer did not come 
a day too soon. The gains of his former residence 
in India fvere well-nigh spent, and he was obliged to 
burrow a considerable sum of money to provide his 
new outfit. It deserves to bo remembered that during j, 

the season of his embarrassment he continued to pay 
some small anuities which he had granted to straiten- ■ ; 
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ec] relatives aiul others who he felt had some claims 
upon, him : and in going to the Bast a second tirnej 
he endeavoured to provide to the utmost of his power 
for their uuahridged continuaBce. juik© many other 
men of a similar cast of mind, he was at once greedy 
of money, and mmrihcent in its expenditure j he had 
as litte objection as any feudal free hooter to riflo or 
overrea.ch in a public way ; and he was equally ready 
to lavish, what he thus obtained in acts of hospitality 
and kindness. In the ship that bore him to Madra.s 
was Baron iiahoif, who, with his wife, tvas ]>roceeding 
to India in the hope of making a subsistence there as 
a port! ait- painter. The lady was vei-y fascinating 
and very fair • and her great mistake in life, she 
thought, was having thrown herself away upon the 
Baron ere she was old enough to really know her own 
mind^ Her husband did not appreciate her as she 
deserved. • Hastings did, as he tenderly assured her, 
and her confidence and affection were speedily trans- 
ferred from the un prosperous father of her ohildreu to 
the plausible and accoraplished politician. During the 
voyage he fell ill, and Madame nursed him with as- 
siduous care. The Baron looked on and said nothing. 
On arriving at Madras. Hastings suggested that it 
would be better for all parties if proceedings w^ere 
initiated in Franconia for the dissolution of the mar- 
riage ; that until then the emigrant household should 
not be broken up but after that he should marry 
Madame, provide for the children, and settle a hand- 
some allowance on the Baron. The terms were accep- 
ted, the legal proceedings were taken, the Baroness 
eventually became Mrs Hastings, and the painter of 
portraits, with the price of his con jugal emancipation, 
returned to his own country to be heard of no more. 

The plague of personal rapine was at its height. 
The razaias made with impunity in Bengal and else- 
where had fired the cupidity of adventure in every 
station, high and lown The counting-house was de- 
serted coiitinuaily for marauding exj’.editions, un- 
dertaken f.m on© pretence or another, generally under 
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satire leadership, but generally 

within the praoinots of the Company s settleinenta. 
Commerce was forsaken for soldiership^ and 
Bhip was bn* another name for freebooting. During ftia 
paid, .a the bn-siness o£ a servant, o£ the Company was 
‘aimplr to wring out of the 1"! 

hundred thousand poands-as speedily as possible, that 
he might return home before his.ooostitntioii.Uaasnffi - 

sd from the heat to, marry 

ten boroughs in Cornwall,, and to- give- balls m. May 

I'a.r.i Atkinson and Benfiotd were types of 

whom more by and bv. Hastings, was not blind, to 

opportuaities, ordsafto the promptings of P®»-“hal 

anJbition. Aa he remembered Daylesiord, and lo»bei 
at the showv and aooomplished, Marion, he 
dreamt many a dream of gam ^ and g X 
to come ; and what perilous, 
quavmirea he was ready to teamp through 
on his way to ooulenoe aud hononr, he was soon to 
ZoZ In the meantime, however, he had the shrewd- 
ness to discern that what the Company 
at Madras was somebidy to look aiier ^“T - 

ments. for upon these ds'h^ded the d.viuends Uii 
formed the jewels- o-f the „ li, ‘ ® 

lus camnides mid colleagues-- at Madras were fill o 
their private chests, drinking- hard,, an-d preparing 
to ship ol^ their spoils to England on the ^rst axainu, 
he se/about overhauling the ledgers of the Presidency, 
puiliiif^ up the brokers for overcharge, and. endeavour- 
Lg to^esuscitate the- profitab-le trade with the na ive 
mfrchants by greater 

giving more remunerative prices qrreet 

sometime been able to 

was delighted. What a m-an thv& Hastings a 

man in a thousand who had the Company s interest at 
heart j eminently deserving of pro-motion. 
tion quickly came; Next year Hastings was promoted 
I be second in Council at-Calcutba, with the reversion 
of the Pres.idenVa chair on the next vacancy. . , 

I Wasrsn jaascings. Vj Maflauiay-Esaftya, Yoh Ui, p. 229., 
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Olive had barsfc open the gilded gates of power m 
Bengal, rifled the treasure, and kept the key. He 
made himself and Ins successor's the irresponsible 
flnaiico Ministers of the province, Vvith unlimited 
powder of taxation, collection,, and expenditure. But 
the native Government still ip name subsisted. A 
liberal ciyil list was guaranteed to the Hawab. He 
kept his .court with hardly diminished splendour, 
dastice was still adiuiijistered in his pamej and it was 
through a native official of high rank, resident at 
Moorslieda'bad, that the produce of the taxes was 
received by the Gumpany. ' 

The forms of local administration remained as 
Clive had shaped them. Tn semblance, fcho imperial 
authority still subsisted, the titles the Mogul being 
still emblazoned on all public douuir.ents, and money 
being still coined only in his name. The Feringbees 
had contracted to be responsible for the produce of 
the H^wanny and of all imports in native hands. Ins- 
tructions from England ‘ were precise that the old 
forms should be kept up, because the Directors deemed 
it essential. thpA the local dignity and st^e of; the 
Nawab-^lazim should be upheld- This organised hy- 
pocrisy of deputed rule was, neverthele-ss, too com- 
plicated for efficient working j and eveu though it 
had time to bo amended an,d improved, it would 
hardly have lasted long. It vvas but a coniproraise 
hastily framed and rudely imposed upon the weaker 
p'Ai'ty at the end of ^ struggle which had its origin in 
the worst of motives, and the soars inflicted in which 
'lu,d not been healed. The Naib of Dacca, Mahomed 
'Ideza Khan, ivas at once the chief Minister of the 
Nawab and chief collector of the Dewanny, There is 
no reason for doubting his integrity in the discharge 
of both functions. But he would have been more than 
man, if ho could have infused into a multitude of na- 
tive subordinates, sentiments of sudden fidelity and 
‘•seal for the interests of the new-comers- He owed to 
them his appointment as Haib or Yice-Treasurer of 
. I It tier of Coart of DirecloYe. 
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Bengal, for whicB ho received one lac of rupees. His 
tirsl duty was to pay the civil list, which, in the life- 
time uf *Xudjum-ul-Duwla, had been fixed at flfty- 
threa iaijs, but which, on the accession of his brother, 
Syef, v/as reduced to forty-one lacs. 

itoVniruck-ul-Dawla, a minor, liad been recognised 
hs heir to the Nizamut, and thirty two lacs of rujiees, 
guaranteed to him by treaty,! continued to be paid, 
for the maintenance of hia court and dignity. In 
r-*' 17d8, 2 the Directors had forbidden any further re- 

! duction of the Koubahdar’s civil Hst, fixed by the 

; treat}” of 17GG at forty -one lacs ; but their pecuniary 

needs growing more urgent, they wrote in 177 
to Mr. Clartier, the acting G-overnor-Generai— “We 
mean not to disapprove the preserving the snccesr 
sion in the,, family of Mir J.iffir, on the contrary, 
both justice and policy recommended a measure which 
at once corresponds with the customs and inclinations 
of the people of Bengal.” But they reproved the 
want of thrift, shown in squandering on the “ parasi- 
tes and sycophants” of a minor so large a sirm, and 
peremptorily required that it should be cut down one 
half, until he should come of age. By what right and 
on what plea they thus varied the specific terms 

f of a treaty which gave them no semblance of dis- 
cretion. and which concludes with a solemn guarantee 
that, ‘with the blessing of God, this treaty shall be 
inviolably observed for ever,” has never, during the 
century which has since elapsed, been ex^ilained. If, 
however, there was fraud in this frugality, there was 
likewise frugality evinced in working out the fraud; 

^ for the Directors wrote — “As the reduction, of the 

I Nawab's stipend is adventitious and temp orai*y, we by 

I no means intend that the commission of per cent. 

granted to our servants on our net territorial revenues 
•; should be increa.sod by this alteration ; and, thei’efore, 

f" the former stipend of thirty-six lacs must .still be de- 

j ducted from the gross amount of those revenues. In, 

i 1 2itt1; March 1770. 2 Despatch, 16th March 176S. 

i 3 Despufcch, lObh April 1771, , « 
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Kte manner, M commission must be drawn on fte 

sums will oh may he retrenched from the appomti- 
aents to the Nawah^'S Ministers. ^ 

These abatements were .;successively exacted upon 
the plea that reductions had been made in the native 
trouus previously maintained to enforce the payment 
of the revenue ; and these reductions were rendereu 
possible from time to time, as the powers and duties 
of the Dewannv, despite the inhibitions from homo, 
wore absorbed'by the Company’s officica s. As the 
native forces of Moorshodabad dimiinslied, those ui 
the pay of Fort William increased m number, it 
was a period and a policy of transition ; and when Mr 
Verelst retired from the Presidency >n 1 / 72 , his more 
daring and unscrupious successor resolved that it 

should cease. •, i 

Before quitting England, Hastings had told the 
Directors that the relations which Olive had 
ed between the native court at Moorshedabad ana t a 
Bno*lish Bottlement at Calcutta could not long be 
maintained. They must either relinquish the ano- 
malous powers of interference with the entire con- 
cerns of the province, or take its whole adminstration 
into their own hands. This was the political side ot 
the question, hut there was another which touciiea 
them more nearly. The extravagant expectations 
raised by the spectacle of the first few years of spolia- 
tion were speedily disappointed. Even Indian paiaces 
can be plundered but once. Every year aft^ Clive s 
departure the remittances fell otf, and the Obinpariy 
were led to believe that they were defrauded of their 
due. Hastings was desired to remove the Minnster o- 
the Nawab and appoint another, or take the colleoticn 
of the revenue into his own hands. He resolved upon 
the latter, but thought it necessary to dissemble. He 
took counsel with Nuncomar, a Hindu of high 
great w'ealth, and an intriguing spirit. Ho suneiei 
him to believe that he was to succeed Mahomed Keaa 
Khan as Minister. They plotted together for hm 
overthrow and -when all was ready, Hastings ordered 
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3. body of Bfitisli troops to surround tlio palace of the 
unsuspecting Minister, and bring him a prisoner 
to Calcutta.. His fiuend, fciitab K-oy, the iS^aib of 
Behar, was at |,th0 same time arrested and confined. 
Many months elapsed before they were brought to 
trial-— the only excuse for which alleged by Hastings 
being that the influence of the deposed Minister was 
so great, that it was necessary to show the people it 
was broken ere he could be brought to judgment. 
At length the day arrived, too long postponed. 
Hunoomar^s proofs entirely failed, and both of the 
accused were honourably acquitted- A small pension 
for life was given to Mahomed Reza Khan ; but, re- 
gardless of the stipulation he had made with Olive, 
that in any event he should have the reversion of tho 
office he had held previously at Dacca, he was not 
allowed againto hold omy post of consequence. fSitab 
Boy had for years been the cordial and fearless parti- 
san of the English. He had rendered them many 
signal services ; and when their factory at Patna was 
beleaguered, he had contributed to repel the assailants 
extoi’ting from his European comrades enthusiastic 
acknowledgments and praise. Too late he learned 
that bis best days had been devoted to the humiliation 
of his race and creed ; that no fidelity could insure 
him against bad faith, and no truthfulness against 
treachery. He was sent back to his province with a 
profusion of blandislimsuts and gifts, but his spirit 
was bi’oken, and he survived only a few months. 

(xoordas, the son of Nuncomar, was appointed treas- 
urer at Moorshedabad ; and instead of the young 
Nawab^s mother, Munny Begum, formerly a dancing- 
girl, and afterwards an inmate of the late Soubahdar'’a 
harem, was appointed guardian. The insulting nature 
■of these appointmenls, under the circ, uni stances admit- 
ted of no dispute. They were justly characterised 
afterwards as savouring of the very wantonness of 
oppression, unless they were to be ascribed to the 
more cruel purpose of deliberately humbling in the 
ayes of a Miohaminedan ooxamunifcy what still re- 
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mainefl ot fclio semblanc© of native rule. 
on Ntiucomar’s abilities, and on tbe activity of bis 
liatred to Mabomed Reza Kban,*’ that Hastings owns 
be bad relied “for investigating tbe conduct of the 
latter, and by eradicating his influence, for confirm- 
ing the authoTity whicb we bad assumed in tbe ad- 
ministration of affairs.”^ Tbe work done, tbe tool 
was contemptuously thrown by. Nuncoumar and Has- 
tings bad known each other years before as rivals in 
intrigue at Moorshedabad, and their distrust was 
mutual. The Brahmin found that he had been thoroughly- 
duped, and his rage, though mute, was bitter and 
implacable. He had seen Mahomed Reza Khan pfO" 
ferred to him by Clive in the appointment he desired, 
and he had ever since plotted his overthrow. That 
accomplished, he had been taught to reckon on the 
reversion of the lucrative post ; instead of which, 
it was abolished, and its profits swept into the stran- 
ger’s lap. The nomination of his son to titular dignity, 
at a small salary j and without power, was not calcula- 
ted to soothe him. He vowed unsleeping vengeance, 
and resolved to bide bis time. 

Following quickly on these changes others eame-j 
chiefly of internal administration. Under the Act 
of 1773, a Boai’d of Revenue was established at 
Calcutta, with provincial inspectors under them, 
whereby the entire management or the Hewanny y?as 
withdrawn from native hands. About the same time 
two new courts of justice the Sudder Adawlut and 
the Nizamut Adawlut, were erected, for the trial 
respectively of criminal causes and civil suits. The 
local in-ibunals in Bengal were said to have fallen 
into decay, and justice betw’-een man and man, it was 
averred, was bought and sold. It is probably true 
thai; where servants or dependants of the new and 
ericroaeliiiig power had disputes with natives, the latter 
should resort to means of corruption in seH- defence | 
and iusr.ances <>f this kind becoming known, it was 
natural that unscrupulous and over bear'ing intruders 

i iDeppafich to' Secret Cbminitbee. September 1772. 
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slioiild (ienoiince the whole system to superiors so 
covetous of extended patronage and power. But 
what were young officials newly imported from Bug- 
land likely to know of the ordinary admin stratiou 
of law between man and man throughout the country? 
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Aa iufcfclUgent native is better qualified fco»preskle at a trial than we can 
«v- r t>e. A native of common eaj.tacifcy will, after a little experience, 
examine witnesses and investigate the most intricate cuse, with more 
temper and perseverance, with more ability and effect, than almost 
any European. The Munsif (magietrato) is in the society of the part- 
ies, and they cannot easily daccive him. But if the cause comes before 
fchez'll^h Judge, besides ohe inevitable, delay and expense at the out- 
set, the conditions of the case are probably entirely changed, intrigue 
and counter complaints occur, the most impudent falsehoods are advan- 
ced with impunity, and, in, the end, perhaps an erroneous decision is 
passed. But who shall distinguish between, mistake and imposture/’ 
Whut English Judge cin distinguish the exact truth among the nurae- 
roa.s luconsistencies of the natives he examinee? How often do these 
inoouaistencies proceed from causes very different from those suspected 
by iis? how often from simplicity, fe-^r, embarraasment in the witness ? 
how often our own ignorance and impatience?” 

— H, STEACHEY, 1802 1 

T he spififi of conquest paused not at the palace gate. 
We have already heard it there, and marked its 
tone of scornful meance and imperious boasting. Wo 
must new observe its gait and mien in the Adawlut, 
in the Outcliery, in the jDowannee. How fare^ it with 
the rajahs, the talookdars, and the ryots? 

It will have been seen how the great lieutenants who 
were intrusted by the Court of Delhi with the rule of la- 
rgo provinces, succeeded in establishing for them- 
selves almost independent governments. In a different 
sphere, the local chiefs in many instances had played 
succeessfully a similar game. Availing themselves of; 
1 Circuit Judge Piftb Report of Select Committee, p. 541, d, eeq* 
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tlie embarrassment of tlieir suzerains, tliey tried to 
emancipate tkeir particular domains from those tri- 
butes that pressed most heavily upon them ; though, 
in a majority of instances, a real as well as nominal 
fealty was kept up to the Soubahdar or the Mogul. 
The continual recurrence of war made this a matter 
of self-defensive necessity. A rajah desired to be 
independent within his own terriories, and to ad- 
minister the laws without the intervention of a 
distant and necessarily iguoront Ccmrt. But he 
knew how little he could, stand alone against exter- 
nal enemies ; and he willingly rendered for the pro- 
tection ali'orded to his little principality, as an in- 
tegral portion of some pow'erful state^ that contri 
butive aid which it in return demanded. The 
terms, indeed, of these mutual obligations umro 
various, and depended much upon the strength of 
the rajahs and the position of their territories. 
Sometimes these chieftains were united among 
themselves by tlia ties of blood or friendship, and 
sometimes by the ties of neighbourhood and common 
interest. We may conceive how jealously such associ- 
ations were regarded by the superior princes j we 
may also conceive how powerful and how beneficial they 
were capable of being made to those included in them. 
It was the confederacy of local power against cen- 
tralised ambition, the strengthening of an authority 
'which, though not theoretically responsible to the 
opinion of its subjects, was at least always present to 
receive information, generally identified with the in* 
terest of the people, and seldom strong enough to defy 
with long impunity their prejudices or remons- 
trances. The peasant cultivator, when he tilled his 
farm, might grumble at the share that went as rent 
to the zemindar or the rajah; but he had, at least, the 
pi’otection of a native local judge, if not a jury, 
against undue e.xacth>n ; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing what was taken from his industi'y spent among 
the community of which ho was a member. Many of 
the native Governments, from the times of the Arab 
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conquest, adhered to the social and political precepts 
of the Prophet, and iri many respects the civilisation 
they enjoyed was superior to that of the Hindus. 
Their laws, their arts, their manners, above aii, the 
simplicity of their worship, vindicated their claim of 
race to pre-eminence, arid imparted to their Govern riient 
a character and tone less unlike that of Europeans. 

But there never was an error more groundless 
than that which represented the ancient systems of 
Indian rule as decrepid or degrading despotisms, 
untempered by public opinion. It aecards too wed 
with the arrogance of national self-love, and serves 
too easily to lull the conscience of aggression, to 
pretend that those whom it has wronged were 
superstitious slaves, and that they must have so 
reraained but for the disinterested violence of foreign 
civilisation, introduced by it sword in hand. This 
pretentious theory is confuted by the admissions of 
men whose knowledge cannot be disputed, and whose 
authority cannot be denied. Malcolm and Elphin- 
stone, Munro and Mill, are witnesses whose testmony 
it cannot withstand, from them we learn not ail 
perhaps we would wish to know, but far too much 
to leave one stone upon another of this poor refuge 
or lies. If we would really know what a people 
have lost and gained by foreign subjugation, it is 
requisite to view them as they orginally were under 
their indigenous institution. 

In religion, the communities of Southern Asia were 
divided, the aboriginal majority being followers of 
Brahma ; while a powerful minority professed the faith 
of Islam. This minority, though severed by opinions 
and by victorious arms from the mass of the com- 
munity, and differing from them irreconcilably in 
many usages and ideas, .^d nevertheless begun to 
blend their sympathies ail’s, associations with those 
of their fellow-countrymen ; add except when the 
fanaticism of foolish men, or the craft of worthless 
man, rekindled now and then old jealousies, the Hindu 
and the Mohammedan lived happily together, and, 
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-at tlie approacli of an enemy, went forth cheerfully 
to fight side by side for one .another's homes. 

They believed dissimilarly of human destiny in 
the world to come, and of the things which they sup- 
posed would infiuence their individual lot therein ; 
but in the duty they owed their country and their 
children, they founi^ many points of common obliga- 
tion, for Mahomet "and Brahma had. alike ordained 
that no behest is more imperative upon faithful 
votaries than that of guarding intact the family 
hearth, of seeing justice done among neighbours, and 
of faithfully deieriding the head of the state as the 
fountain of order and law- No exception was specified 
in their holy books wherein they should be justified 
in compromising the integrity of their native soil, 
or in bartering their material rights aud immunities 
for foreign gifts or favours. A few rich bankers in 
•their cities, and a few abandoned* characters, might 
lend tbemselves to eaim the wages of intrigue or 
espionage ; but the bulk of the population, high born 
or of low degree, wordly or devout, viewed with 
instinctive aversion the intrusion of strangers whose 
language they did not understand, whose mprality 
they could not s.(juar 0 with any rule of right and 
wrong, and whose professed belief in the worth of a 
gospel of peace, and in forbearance, riglitousness, 
and judgment to come, they could not but set down 
to mere dissembling. It was not that they any more 
than other men were exempt from evils in their social 
and political condition. Oppression in its varied 
forms had from time to time lived its predatory 
life in many portions of their golden land. Govern- 
ment in the hands of bold and bad men, like Siyajee 
and Hyder Ali, assumed the form of capricious 
tyranny, and was for the time grievous to be liQi-ne. 
But there were usurpations, exceptional, vioienf, 
and unpopular, like those of Borgia, Louis XI, Philip 
IT, El chard III., Mary Tudor, : and the last of the 
Stuarts. In every country, evil deeds, however 
exceptional, are most talked of and best remembered, 
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and “ blessed is tbe land'- whose annals are vac?ant/'^ 
It is not more true of SoutKern Asia than of Wessern 
Europe to say, that, the • everyday habits of either 
supreme or subordinate- i*ule were- semi- barbarous, 
venal, sanguinary, or rapacious. When a Rajah,. 
Maharajah, or Peishwa, Naib, NaKim,. or Padishah, 
contrived for a season to make- hrmself strong enough 
to clutch and keep more than his share of the goods 
of the community, he was. sure to defend his- illgotten 
gains- by acts of cruelty or oorruptiorr • for he had 
become for the time, or thought he had' become, 
irresponsible ; and in that one word is- brieti)^ told 
the otherwise innumerable- oscillations of populai* 
fate, from good. to evil and from- happiness to misery 
of whioh every country that we know of has at some- 
time or other been the scene. 

Nor have we any reason- to suppose- that Indiam 
despots- were any better than such characters- have 
proved' to be in- every other part of O’od-’s iair world. 
Wherever they have been suifered’ to- pervert a 
country or a province^ intended for the secure- 
dwelling-place of the peoplej into- a princely huntingr 
ground^ we are told of periodical alternations in- the- 
pursuit of the game; caused' by the- variety of personal- 
disposution. Occasionally we find- intervals- of diffe- 
rent length,, when the objects of the chase gob breath- 
ing time; and again we hear how this interraissio-n 
gave- a higher zesst to the renev?ed' sport. But in 
general these incidents of: mercy and' forbeirranee 
occur pretty much as often- in one quarter of the globe - 
as in another. In. both, marked and noteworthy 
res pibies- from oppression have, we know, taken place. 
It may, however, be doubted vvhetlier, under the mon- 
az’chies of the Ea.st,. the people- have not as frequently- 
found justice and protection, as- under those of feudal- 
or over-oe-ntralised Europe. Looking back through 
the family picture- of mis-mle’, from Catherine de^' 
Medicis to Louis le Crand, from Philip the Cruel 
to Ferdinand the fool, and from John the Faithless 
to Charles the False, not forgetting parricide .Peter 
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c.f M-uscovy, and the Neapolitan Bourbons, it will 
appear some u bat difficulo, siid rather uncharitable, 
to imagine how any worse than these could have ruled 
ever llintlustan. Into the comparative merits of the 
clynasties that, during the eighteenth century, gover- 
ned Southern Asia, we cannot at present enter.. That 
many of them used tbeir too- greet prerogatives for 
evil -may be naturally supposed. Every analogy 
tends to confirm such a surmise, and we are not with- 
out records which sufficiently attest its jus Dice. But 
if the dark side of the picture admits of little sce- 
pticism, neither does its opposite. We have- both, 
analogy and ju’oof abundant for the- assertion, that 
better pri.t3ces never lived than many of those whose 
memories are still affectionately cherished among the 
descendants of their people. Perhaps the most 
striking proof that is anywhere recorded of the 
triumph of a pure and noble nature over the currup- 
ting inffuences of irresponsible power, is that of Aha- 
iya, who for thirty peaceful years reigned over the 
rich and populous kingdom of Malwa honoured and 
respected by surrounding princes, and an object of 
adoration among the people bl‘ea.sed by her rule. In 
1765 the male heirs of the house of Holkar became 
extinct, and the sovereignty devolved upon Ahaiya 
Baee, the mother o-f the last monarch, and wife of his 
predecessor. Erom the moment that the onerous 
duties of government fell into her hands she evinced 
a superioi' capacity to discharge them. Her foreign 
policy was as successful as that of Catherine of 
Eussia, but her pillow was not drenched with a 
husband-^s blood. In piersonal courage and address 
she was not inferior to Elizabeth of England, but she 
did not slay her captive competitor in a prison. The 
circumstances of her elevation resembled those which 
raised Margaret of Denmark to the throne ; but sh© 
neither trampled on the rich nor oppressed the poor, 
nor caused the breath of suspicion to assail her vir- 
tue. ^ The leading object, we are told, she sought 
3 !i Vertoti’fi llevolatioas of Sweden. 
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to acli'eyQ, was by justice and moderation to improve 
the condition of her country, and to increase the 
happiness of her people. She kept on foot bat a small 
force “ yet her ' troops were sniiicient, aided by the 
eauitv of her administration to preserve internal 
tLiqnillity.-” Ahalya was a pagan, but she virasaccus™ 
tomed to say “ that she deemed hersoif answerable 
to G-od for every exercise of power/' and when her 
oriicers would urge her to measures of seventy against 
the misguided or the guilty, she used to say, “ Let us 
mortals beware how we destroy the wmrks of the 
Al’ui'^dity.” Intolerance is not a defector Hinduism ; 
but Ahalya, though devotedly attached to the opinions 
in which .she had been reared, was, we are told, 
peciiliariy kind and considerate to such of her sub- 
iects as dihered from her in faith/'’ Ahalp was not 
a Christian, but she was merciful, self-dpnying assid- 
uous in performing the.dntiesof h.ei' station, laithfui m 
dealing out justice to allj and through the course of a 
long and public life, she lived blameless aud unimpea- 
.chable. The pi'emature decease of those she lovedtin- 
cred her heart with the pale bu.e‘ of sorrow ; and hum- 
ble amid splendour, unambitious on a tnrone, she 
retained unaltered her unforgetting garb, and died 
as she had lived, the childless and widowed Queen. 
Whether it lies in the mouth .o£ those who, twenty 
years after death, entered the territories she had 
i-uled over, and reduced them, after infinite bloodshed 
and ruin, to that state of siibjection in which, to use 
the compunctions phrase of the invading geneia 
the people, as compared with other conqured nations ; 
were treated “with unexampled scorn'’-— each ot us 
, must answer to his own heart. . . s 

During the reigns of the earlier Lmperors of 
Delhi, to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
complete tolerance was shown to all religions, biiaii 
they who build the tombs of those who at that very 
time, were busily eiuployed iu making Lurope one 
mighty- charnel-house of persecution, and m coioinsm, 
America with fugitives for conscienoe-ske, rise up 
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In judgment against India, or lead the breath of his- 
tory with the insolent pretence of having then enjoyed 
a truer civilisation ? What if they were taken at their 
woi’d, and called forth with the Oovenanters* blood, 
and the Oathoiio^s blood, and the Puritan^s blood 
dripping quick from the orthodox hands that all that 
time were building scaffolds, riveting chains, and 
penning penal “ Acts of Uniformity ?’' 

Neither Moslem nor Hindu was incapacitated for 
public employment on account of the belief in which 
he had been brought up. Mohammendan princes 
gladly confided to learned and astute Brahmins civil 
trusts of importance ; and many a Mussulman rose to 
honour and won fortune in a Maharajah’s camp. The 
Ministers of Hyder Ali, who concealed for a time 
the event of his death, were Hindus of the highest 
caste j and when a. Ohanceller of the Exchequer was 
to be appointed at Moorshedabad, the Nawab-Nazim 
■tried to have Nunoomar appointed instead of Mahomed 
Beza Khan. Sivajee was a bigot, and Tippoo a 
fanatic. But the Governments of Southern Asia, 
when we began to meddle in their affairs, were strang- 
ers to the system of penal jlaws, which were then 
among the cherished institutions of our own and 
nearly every other European state. While no Catholic 
in Ireland could inherit freehold, command a regiment, 
or sit on the judicial bench; while in Prance the 
Hngnenot weaver was driven into exile beyond sea ; 
and while in Sweden none but Lutherans could sit as 
jurors ; and in Spain no;heretic was permitted Christian 
burial ; Sunis and Sheahs, Mahrattas and Sikhs, 
competed freely for distinction and profit in almost 
every city and camp of Hindustan. The tide of war 
ebbed and flowed as in Christian lauds, leaving itii 
desolating traces more or less deeply marked upon 
village homesteads or dilapidated towers. But mosque 
and temple stood unscathed where they had stood 
bebre, monuments of architectural taste and piety, 
iinsurpaBsed for beauty and richness pf decoration 
in any country of the world. The wise and humane 
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institutions consolidated by Akbar were not shaken 
until Aurungzebe, by his real or pretendea ze^l for 
nroselytism, alienated the confidence oc the H)nuu 
maiority of his subjects ^ and the MahrattaSj when 
they invaded his dominions were hailed as religious 
deliverers, notwithstanding all the miseries they 
caasedd From that event the Mogul Empire docii- 
lied and the Mahratta leaders succeeded in establish- 
iT, ./themselves as savereigns of the fair provinces of 
the central plain, while the enfeebled dynasty of Delhi 
was forced to be content with its suzerainty over 
the eastern and southern regions. It would require 
volumes to recount the incidents by which alterations 
were efiected, and to tell how each princely or vice- 
regal house flourished or faded as compared with its 
contemporaries. The general features that charac- 
terised them, and their general influence on the com- 
munities they governed, are matters of more interest 
in our eyes, and it is only in this point of view that 
^he condition of the people then can be fairly con- 
trasted with that which it since has been. Thougn 
the supreme Governments were nominally absolute, 
there existed in the chieftains, priesthood, courts qf 
justice, the municipal system, and, above all, m the 
tenant-right to land, numerous and powerful barriep 
in the way of its abuse. “ Property was as caretully 
protected by laws as in Europe, and their infringe- 
ment sometimes cost a prince his throne or lif©.^ 

When the Mohammedans overran all the kingdoms 
of the East, the laws they introduced, though undoub- 
tedly defective, were, if compared with the Bom an or 
the Korman code, not so remarkably “ inferior as they 
who are only familiar with those systems, and are led 
by the sound of vulgar appluse, are in the habit of 
believing.’^3 It formed no part of their policy to 
1 Msilcoltn, ohap ii. 

2 Th .3 Li\n<3-Tax of India Coneidered, by Ganeral Brlggs- 

3 Snch lit least waa the judgment of the ablest English writer upon 
■^'ivdian Hisbery, James Mill., Tol. i. 
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cru.sh the spirit of the Rajpoots or armeti nobles^ Trbom 
t'he^’ f'»u!id in every province. Tlie yoke was made 
light to them ; they were treated a,s the first princes 
of the Einpire, and their adherents- were raised to 
inmour and Vyealthd’ In a word, the dynasty was 
chajiged, but not the Sovernmerit. The Omrahs and 
the Rajahs mingled in the same festivities, enjoyed 
the sanm rjriviieges, and, after a single generation had 
passed away, felt equally prv?nd of what was equally 
their c mntry. Next to them in rank were the landed 
gentry, the Talootdars of Oude, and Zemindars of the 
Deccan and Bengal, who held their lands by custo- 
mary tenures, vai-ying in incidents anth conditions ; 
and under w'hom \vere the PutnoedafvS' or farmers, 
holding at a rent from year to year, or sometimes at a 
quitrent in fee ; and. lastly,, there were the Ryots or 
oiiltivatois, whose condition resembled in many dis- 
tricts that of the cottiers of Ireland, and in other 
places more' nearly that of the tenants of the smaller 
udal holdings in Norway. To an agricultural people, 
the dearest and the best of privileges is that wdiich ■ 
gives- them a sense of property in the soil they 
till. Liberty of conscience is- dear, but it is in some 
respects a matter of degree. M'unioipal liberty is 
dear, but it is essentia/lly a political Imnefit. Liberty 
of land is far more ; it is the one thing without which 
all other things are uuenjoyable. Tenancy, determi- 
nable at the will of a superior, is. but the legal deflni- 
tio'u of serfhood. 

Among the oldest and most revered of their social 
us.ages was that whereby every peasant had a tenant- 
right to the land he cuitivated. Military tenures 
never tou 'hod the wot, compulsory service in war 
never prevailo i and armies were raised only by 
personal ruil’i -n '..3 or the promise of nay. The soil 
beloniT'' 1 t.'; the ;’a’‘mor; r >t to- the noble; and 'this 
i-ighr was Urever questioned. •' Evert when violence 
or revolution either extirpated or expelled' the orig'- ■ 
nal inhabitants, the mere- fact of -occupation for two 
or three generations regenerated the- rights .oL'feh© 
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c-alfcivator, w,iio claimed, so long as lie could pay the 
Oov'ernmeiit share (or land-fcaxj, the field that his 
father had tilled as his own, as the inheritance of his 
children, and the claim was admitted by the worst of 
Oppressors/^ ^ 

The natural fruit <?f such a system was an ardent 
attachment to the family roof'ti'ee, to the village, to 
the pergunnah, and the chuckia, within whose inner 
or outer confines dwelt all whom the peasant knew or 
loved. Few nations have retained, under every heart- 
break of hope, a deeper love of native land than the 
people of Southern Asia. Amid all their misery, 
humiliation, and disfranchisement, those wh,o know 
them best, believe that they have never wlioUy given 
np hope of better days again to come. The families 
of each village, though remote from each other, main- 
tained a constant communication, and the links that 
bound thein together were only strengthened by 
adversity. \y’hen trancjuility was restored, th,,ey flock- 
ed to their roofless home?. Every wall of a house; 
eyery field, wSvS taken possession of by the owner or 
cultivator without .dispute or litigation. They geeipi 
to have been governed by strong national prejudices 
a,nd social afeetions. One of their conquerors, who 
knew them well, declares that he found them “ sim- 
ple, harmless, honest, and having as much truth in them 
as any people in the world.^’? it is further noted of 
them, that if they can earn a competence in the neigh- 
bourhood where they haye been brought up, they 
prefer remaining there to ipigrating into other lands 
holding out a mope lucrative prospect. “]SF<ithing but 
the extreme of hardship could drive the native 
cultivator from the fields of hip fathers. They prefer- 
red enough at home to wanderipg far in qUest of gold. 

Ip most' parts of India the village commnnity was, 
as it is still, the unit of social, industrial, and politi- 
cal exist,e;iC6. Jn 6g.ch family the father or head of 

1 ]^aleolHi, vol, jio chap. i. 

i* %vleolia, vel. ii. oiiap. j. 3 Msnzo, to 5. i. p. SSO, 

jiJalcolm^ vd. chap i. 
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tlie household exercises an absolute authority. The 
dvvelliug* is inviolable, and may never be entered by 
a neighbour, save with his consent. Time out of mind., 
the village and its common interests and affairs have 
been ruled over by a council of elders, anciently five 
in niituber, now frequently more numerous, but always 
representative in character, who, when any dispute 
arises, declare what is the customary law, and who, 
W'hen any new or unprecedented case occurs, “ occa* 
sionally legislate." If strict language be employed, le- 
gislation is the only terra projierly expressing the 
invention of customary rules to meet cases which are 
really new.''^ ^ h'or the best Indian authorities concur 
in saying, that when not actually the fact, the re- 
verent fiction is resorted to that the village council 
is but declaring what is the customary law- “ The 
municipal and village institutions of India.^’ saya 
Sir John Malcolm, “ were competent, from the power 
given them by the common assent of all ranks, to 
maintain order and peace within their respective 
circles. In Central India, their rights and privileges 
never were contested even by tyrants, while all just 
princes founded their chief reputation and claim to 
popularity on attention to them.’^^ Thoinaa 

Munro, who was intimately acquainted with other 
districts, says — In all Indian villages there was a 
regularly constituted municipality, by which its 'affa- 
irs, both of revenue and police, were administered, 
and which exercised, to a very great extent, magis- 
terial and judicial authority ” He describes minutely 
the division of duties and gradations of ollice in these 
corporate systems ; how the public treasurer was a 
distinct functionary from the magistrate, and howr 
thej^ had at their command a body of taharS or cons- 
tables to guard the security of individuals. 

The most remarkable of all tiie native itistitatioug 
was the universally acknowledged jury system. Th^ 
manner in v/hich the members of the punchay^t were 
chosen depended upon the nature of the cause at issue, 
J ProfoBsor Maine, p; 116, a Malcolm, vohi chap, zii. 
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But ill every case they were named by popular fsiifEraga. 
The presidents of these traditional courts “ were 
always men whom the voice of the people had raised 
into consequence as their defenders against misrule ; 
and who looked to a reward in an augumentation of 
personal influence and reputation. This they fre- 
quently gained, and the applause and attachment 
of their feliow-oitizeiis was always greatest when 
they were successful aids to good rule, <u- courageous 
opponents of bad. The j>anel out of which the 
members of this tribunal were selected was uiiiimited 
as to rank and creed. Either party might challenge 
such persons as he deemed unfavourably disposed 
to him, and thi.s right extended under certain res- 
trictions even to the onookh or president. To be fre- 
quently chosen president of the local court was con- 
sidered the iiiglieat compliment which any one could 
be paid, and to be selected a member was held to 
be a distinction among both rich and poor.^ 

This was equally true regarding civil and crimi- 
nal issues, and its essentiality in the moral and .social 
life of the pojjle is plain. Subordination to authority, 
the security of property, the maintenance of local 
order, the vindication of character, and safety of 
life, ail primariiy depended upon the action of these 
nerves and sinews of the judiciary system. To maim 
or ])ara]yse such a ' system, reticulated minutely 
throughout the whole frame of society, and acting 
silently and jiabitually, witliout question or friction, 
to the remotest extremities, may well be deemed a 
policy which nothing but the aiwogance of conquest 
could have dictated, and the blindness of irresponsi- 
ble doininiation could have persisted in. Tet these 
mnni>;ipn] institutions, which confessedly had been 
scx'upulously respected in all former clianges of 
dynasty, whetdier Mohammedfin or .Mahratta, were 
henceforth to be disregarded, »,and many of them to 
be ruuely U])rouiied by the new system of a foreign 
.aaministration. Instead of' the native punchayet, 
Vuiii cl'ap, a,vi. vol. i ci iip- xn. 
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there was estabiislied an arbitary, judge ; instead of 
men being tried when accused, or appealing wberi 
wronged, to an elective jury of their felJ.ow*oitizenfi, 
they must go before a stranger, who could not, if he 
V'uuld, know half what every judge should know 
of the men and things to be dealt with. Instead of 
confidence, there was organised distrust j instead of 
claim, popular, unquestioned justice ; there was substi- 
tuted necessarily imperfect inquiry, hopelessly pu- 
zzled znteiligenco, all the temptations to indolent 
inattention, and all the liabilities to unconscious 
mistake 5 the mute despair of injustice suffered, or 
the gnashing of teeth at irreparable wrong, — not the 
less wrong when inadvertenliy and unintentionally 
done. A settled purpose was disclosed of substitut- 
ing rudely the arbitrament of foreign officials, guess- 
ing at the facts through interpreters, and stumbling 
over habits and usages it must take a lifetime to 
learn, but which every native juryman or elder could 
recall without hesitation. Nowise or just historian 
will note these things without expressions of wonder 
and condemnation. 

Hastings himself was fully conscious of the law- 
lessness of the newly-imposed laws. He admitted 
that the taking of the whole criminal jurisdiction 
of the country into their own hands was a usurpation 
but they could not avoid itE he said ; they would 
have had clashing powers,” and so “ that justice 
might have a footing,, by hook or by crook, in Bengal, 
we took it under our own protection.” ^ 

The substitution of an exotic system or jurispru- 
dence for that which was indigenous, and had its 
roots in the ideas, traditions, and manners of the 
people, had ever since the transfer of the Dewanny 
been steadily going on. Under the advice of Has- 
tings it was completed by the Regulation Act in 1773, 
the third clause of which constituted the High Court 
of judicature at Calcutta, which a Chief-Justice and 
three puisne Judges, clothed with plenary powers, both 
i Lsfcter to Mr, Dupre, J»aaary 1773. 
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of first instance and of appeal in all cases, Wnetlier 
civil or criiainaL Four English lawyers took their 
places the following year on the new judgraent-seatj 
their chief being the early friend of Hastings, Sir 
Elijah Impsy^ 
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1773—1778. 

The ohjecfc of Haetinga’ diplomacy was this fcirne simply fee g-efc 
money. Hifl finances were in an embarrassed state, and this hews* 
determined te relieve by some means, fair or foul. He laid it down 
as a maxim that when he had not as many lacs of rnpees as the public 
service teqnirad, he was to take them from any body who had. The 
Directors never enjoined or applauded any crime, whoever exs* 
mines their letters will find an admirable code of political ethics. 
Bat every exhortation is nullified by a demand for money. ‘Govern 
leniently and eend more money; ’• Practise strict Justice and moder- 
ations towards naiffbboaring powers, and send more money’ Being 
interpreted, these instructions simply mesh, 'Be the father and the 
oppressor of the people ; bo just and nujust, moderate and rapacious. 
He florceutly judged that the safest course would be tc neglect the 
sermons and to find the rupees." 

Lord Macaulay 

W HEN" Lord N’orth and his colteagues determined 
to confer the chief place m the remodelled 
Bystem on Hr. Hastings, they secured, as they belie- 
ved. the services of the ablest man on the spot, and 
the benefits of the greatest administrative experience; 
but they chose along with him three men of a wholly 
different stamp, who might, it was hoped, curb hia 
ambition, and temper his exercise of power. General 
Ciavering. Oolenel Monson, and Mr. Philip Prancia 
wore named in the Act as members of Council. They 
w’ere all persons of high political character, and Fran- 
cis, though still unrecognised as the author of the 
work which has become identified with his namej was 
1 Crihcftl Rud Historical Essays Vol, iii, p, 244. 
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■possessed of rare intellectual endowment. Even 
those who deny him the credit of being the author 
of the, ‘‘Letters of Junius/’ must admit that he 
showed in his acknowledged productions a grasp 
of thought and vigour of oonoeptioii, a power of 
illustration and striking idiosyncrasy of style, rarely 
to be met with either in politics or literature. The 
new (jravernor-G-eneral, elated with passed success 
and new promotion, could ill brook the shackles Par- 
liament had imposed on him- He regarded his new 
associates from the outset as men whose ignorance 
he was fitted to instruct, but who could teach him 
nothing he did not already know. He understood 
the purpose for which they had been, chosen, and 
from the first rosolved to baffle it, while they distrust- 
ed him too deeply to throw over it a veil, Hor were 
they long in discovering ample grounds for their dis- 
trust. The exchequer was low, the Company’s debt- 
was increasing, and the demands from home were 
more importunate than ever, Hastings was a 
man full of expedients, and not particular as to their 
nature. The Vizier of Oude was rich and covetous 
and might be tempted by the loan of British troops 
to pay handsomely for territor-y to be filched from a 
weaker neighbour. The project was kept a profound 
seci’et from the new members of Council, and its execu- 
tion was prepared before they were mad© aware of 
its scope and aim. 

Upon the confines of Oude, where the deep waters 
of the Caramnassa wind their way through many 
valleys, dwelt the freest race in all that land. They 
were girded in on almost every aide by rocky hills, 
and unambitious of augmenting their wealth by 
injury of their neighbours, they lived on the fruit 
of their own toil, and Heaven blessed them. Like the 
people of other districts, the Kohillas were locally 
ruled by tlieir own chiefs and magistrates, but they 
enjoyed more than ordinary freedom, and consequent- 
ly more prosperity than many other communities. 

They are never to be feared,” said Governor Yerelst 
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in 17(>S, from, tlie nature of tlieir go’^ernineots When 
attacked, their natural atfection will uuite, the conmnon 
cause will animate them ; but it is not practicable to 
engage their voice on any other jnotive than their 
general safety And of the result of their steady 
adherence to this traditional policy we are thus in- 
formed : Their territory was one of the best gove- 
rned in Asia j the people were protected, their indu.stry 
encouraged, and the conn ti'y flourished steadily. By 
these cares, and by cnltivating diligently the arts of 
neut-rality, and not by conquering from their neigh- 
bours, they provided for their independence.''^ 'i'he 
Vizier of Oude had never been able either to subdue 
their military spdrit, nor yet to seduce it into schemes 
of suicidal agirression. While so many of the G-o- 
veruanienfcs of Hindustan were perpetually encroach- 
ing on each other’s territories, in much the same 
wise and useful manner that the monarchs of Europe 
amused themselves in times past, the Bohillas, like 
the Swiss, sedusoiisly cultivated the arts of peace, and 
such a spirit of self • defensive war as could alone 
secure them its enjoyment. 

During the war of 1772, they had , faithfully ad- 
hered to their alliance with the Vizier. Their terr- 
tory lay between Oude and the restless conquests of 
tho Mahrattas ; and when their restless people in the 
following year menaced the dominions of the Vizier, 
and oliered advantageous teinns to the brave moun- 
tain clans, if they would allow them a passage 
through their oountrj’-, the offer was steadily and 
repeatedly refused •’ By this they exposed them- 
selves to the whole tempest of the Mahratta inroads 
— a danger whose greatness the haughtiest sovereigns 
in Hindustan were not ashamed to avert by great 
concessions. The treaty of mutual alliance by which 
these noble people deemed it their duty thus to abide 
had been entered at the express instance of the 
English, and under their solemn‘‘ guarantee ; and 
1 Vwel.Hfcs acciouufc, 2 Mill, book V. chwp, r 

3 Mill, book T, cbup, i, ,4 Mill, book V. obap. i. 
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wheti the forfeit of their fidelity had bo'efi incurred, 
and Eohillcund was ravaged by the Mahrattas. in 
1779, the allied forces of the English and of Oiide 
were employed to co-operate' in opposing the common 
enemy. No sooner however, were the western invaders 
rspelledi than the Vizier secretly devised with the 
Governor- G-eneral a }dan for annexing their territoi*y. 
This project; say Hastings, vfriting confidentially 
to the Directors on 3rd December 1774, “i encouraged 
as i had done before.^’ ^ 

For we are come to the period when a so-called 
Viceroy, with more by far than kingly power, was to 
wield at will the stolen sceptre of the East, — -a xnan 
trained in the school of Olive, and who, if inferior 
to his master in personal daring and military genius, 
was perhaps more than his equal in political craft and 
far-sighted rapacity. His account of the transaciion 
in question is too instructive to be given in any other 
words than his own. “ As this had been a favourite 
object of the Vizier, the Board judged with me that 
it might afford a fair occasion to urge the improve- 
ment of alliance by obtaining his assent to an equit- 
able compensation for the aid he had occasionally 
received from our forces.’^^ (piie meaning of the 
sleek villany was this : — Hastings had induced the 
Vizier to employ a subsidiary force within his domi- 
nions, on the plan afterwards prescribed for the ac- 
ceptance of other princes. This force was professedly 
to defend the Soubahdar against foreign enemies but 
it was officered and commanded exclusively by, the 
Company. Once introduced, there were always rea- 
sons why it could nob be withdrawn ; bub as yet this 
part of the design was not perceived by the cunning 
but outwitted Soubahdar, Meanwhile the sums sti- 
pulated for its support were such as to yield an over- 
plus and to be systematically relied on as a source 
of profit and revenue; and it was with a view to the 
increase of this px’ofit, and to supply deficiencies in 
^ Jriffcfa Pariiftmetitary Report, written by Edmund Burke, 

2 Fifth Fttsliaaieatary Report, 
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otlier departments, that the sale of iRohilciand was 
agreed to. Ail advices represented the distress of 
the Oompanj at homo as eftrerrfe. For a lo£ig time 
the income of the year had been found inadequate 
to its expenditure, to defray which a heavy bond 
debt had been gradully accuiqulating.^ A secret 
treaty was therefore entered into between the Soubah- 
dar and the Grovernor-General, whereby the Company 
engaged, whenever a suitable pretence should be 
found or made, in consideration of a sum of forty lacs 
of rupees, and payment of all expenses to be incurrred 
in the business, in concert with the troops of Oudh 
to crush the Kohiilas, and to add their couqtiy to the 
dominions of the Vizier. The impolicy of this seems 
manifest enough. The Rohillas yrere, as they proved 
themselves to be, the best soldiers in the East,, and 
they formed a permanent outguard and defence against 
thb Mahrattas. ^ut the insane desire of territorial 
acquisition blinded the Vizier to his in, terse a? well 
as to his honour; and the ambition of duping him 
into pecuniary aud military relations with the Com- 
pany, from which it was clearly foreseen he would 
never be able to get fi*ee, seared the conscience of 
Eastings to all remorse or shame. By him was the 
precedent set of hiring out to the princes of Hindus- 
tan, permanent bodies of British troops under the 
designation of subsidiary forces, and thereby was 
a means established ef sapping the authority and 
independence of every one of them. Hastings 
avows that in establishing such a force in Oudh, he 
designed to weaken the natve Grovernment, and re- 
duce it to dependency ; and how soon his aoooraplic* 
found that he had sold himself with his prey, subse- 
qnent events clearly set forth. 

The treaty of Benares was signed in September 
1773 j but the article for the destruction of the lioiiil- 
]as was not disclosed till January 1774. Various pre- 
tences of claims unsatisfied had been duly made in th® 
iffitervai : and if any one is curious on the matter h® 
1 Fifth Eeport. 
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may on inquii'y satisfy himself tlia't they were not even, 
culourably true ; suoix, at least, was the verdict of 
Parliiiii'ietit and of tli-e Directors at home some years 
arterwaivls. Why waste words upon them here? On 
tito r7fch .\pril the allies in iniquity entered Eoliiij- 
ound. In vain the brave but outnumberad people sued 
for mercy in vain they proffered bitter and miserable 
submissions. The Vizier feaimd that tliey might live for 
vengeance, and insisted that nothing but their enrdro 
dispossession from their homes could give him .securi- 
ty. Sooner than submit to tliis, they chose rather to 
p.,bid6 the fate’ of battle. Ranged on the steep sides 
of the Babul Nulla, they awaited the murderous on- 
slaught. “it were, impossible/’ said the JEnglish cora- 
mandei', Colonel Champion, to describe a more obsti- 
nate iirinuess of resolution than they displayed. Num- 
erous were the gallant men who advanced, and pitch- 
ed their colours, between, the- two armies to- encourage- 
their men to follow them. Two thousand fell upom 
the field, among them many Sirdars and Haifa liahiaet, 
their commander, who was killed whilst bravely ral- 
lying his people-.”^ The memorable battle of Bam- 
pur took place- on 23rd April, and may be said to- 
have determined the issue of the war. Fyaoola Khan 
retired to the mountains with the broken remnant of 
the gallant liost but the country was left bare to tl:e 
knife of rapine. Seldom, if ever, have what are cal- 
led the rights of victory been more inhumanly abused, 
'•'Every man who bore- the name of Roliilla was either 
put to death or forced to seek safety in exile.'' But 
this did not exceed the stipulations of the treaty j for 
by Hastings’ own letters it appears that in its provi- 
sions there was the specific agreement that, if necessa- 
ry, “the Ruhillas should be exterminated,” — the lang- 
uage is his own.® By the time the work of confisca- 
tion was complete, and the red gleam of burning home- 
steads no longer lit by night the once happy vales of 
Rohillound, the allies found the season spent, th© 

J Fifth Pailiamentary Kepoii. 

2 Fifth Parliamentary Jiepoit;» 
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country exliausfced, and I’yzoola Khan intrenched 
so HLrongJy ui the mountaina that no immediate hope 
crfuiu be entertained of nis reduction. To him and his 
fuliowors they granted, therefore, terms of amnesty ■ 
and thus ended the war. V 

- slightest preten quarrel with 

tiie Kohiijas. We had not even a colourable complaint 
against them. Ilohilcund was rather a defence to our 
ne wly acquired provinces, and its commerce and aori^ 
ouiture nuunshed ours. But money was wanted"^ to 
meet exorbitant salaries and charges, and the Govern- 
or-General made up his mind to pay ‘ the usury oV 
blood. He accepted the money from Oude, and hired 
the Company's troops to the Vizier, to seize and ex- 
propriate Eohillcund The liberties ajid lives of a 
friendly race wore the price of the subsidy. He well 
Knew the bravery of the people he was engaging to 
hunt down, and the misery, violence, and desolation 
to which he was devoting them. He was remostrated 
with by Champion, who offered to throw up his com- 
mand, and deprecations tlio most touching came from 
the unfortunate Rohilla chiefs. But the Viceroy was 
inexorable. Not a single stipulation was mad© as to 
the use to whioh the British troops were to be put or 
the severities they might be called upon to execute, 
placed unconditionally at the disposal of 
the Vizer; the word was given and the doom of a 
gallant race was sealed. Hastings pocketed ^ 620, 000 as 
a private present for signing the treaty, and the public 
treasury was replenished to the extent of £400,000. 

Disagreements and divisions in the Council at 
Calcutta, at first whispered only among the English 
there, gradually became noised about. Native resent- 
ment, long impressed, at length found utterance. A 
majority of the Council wore ready, for the first time, 
to listen with impartiality, if not with sympathy and 
pity, to the plaints of an injured people. Recent cmey., 
a nee and long-cherished grudge welled up on every 
Side like the surging waters of an in and atian. The 
danger of Hastings grew imminent, but lus courag® 
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did not fail. He . continued to occtzpy the ohair ot 
state regardless of sarcasms, inuondoes, and protests. 
Olavering, Morison, and Francis recorded their strong 
disapproval of the Joargain with the Vizier, recalled 
the troops from Rohilcund, and refused to x’atify the 
Treaty of Benares. Bnt the Viceroy was not to be 
turned from his purpose- Ho understood what his 
employers wanted better than his antagonists did. The 
protests of the triumvirate appealed to the oonscienoa 
of the Company, whatever that rnigiit be ; his con- 
gratulations touched their heart, Exemplary regrets 
and admonitions not to do it again were, after duo 
deliberation, despatched to India ; but, as we shall 
presently see, the Ministers of the Crown thought 
it would be absurd to call Hastings to account for the 
triumphs he had achieved} apd both they and the 
Pireotors acquiesced in the profitable wrong, 

Specific accusations were publicly nmde against 
the G-overnor‘(renor.al of vast sums .exacted from 
natives, under the name pf presents, for promotion to 
office and for other cpnsideratipns. Hastings steadily 
refused to hear, far less to meet, those accusations. 
To entertain them at the Council Board, he said, was 
to disparage his authority, and Ipwer the Government 
in the estimation of the natives } he would not oondes* 
cend to answer any of them whenever the rnajorn 
ty attempted to pursue their in.vestigations, he ihada 
a point of rising and quitting the room They porso- 
verod without liim, and placed on record the coinpls,inta 
of Munnee Begum, the Ranee of Burtlwan, and her 
adopted son RamKaeheen, Radlia Slmrn Roy, a vakeel 
of the Hawab of Bengal, Casmul, the farmer of a large 
district, and three English gentlemen — Mr. Grant, 
accountant to the Council of Moorshedabad, and thp 
two Messrs Fowke— all of whom charged him sp^ecific- 
ally with acts of gross venality and extortion, A 
minute of the Council, adopted by Olavering, Prancm, 
and Monson, in March ^775, summed up his oie'nces 
thus— '‘There is no species of peculation from which 
ihe Governor-Genjaral has thought it reasonable to 
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abstain. ’ We belieye the proofs of his having appro- 
priated four parts of the salary of the Phousdar of 
Hooghly are such as will not leave a shadow of a doubt 
concerning his guilt in the mind'of any unprejudioed 
persou/' These accusations siibsequently became tbe 
subject of inquiry by Parliament, and testimony the 
most condictiug' was adduced to sustain and rebut 
them. There was in existence then, however, a piece of 
evidence of which neither Lords or Commons were 
aware, and which weighs more heavily than a score of 
■vindictive affidavits or unwrappings’ of finance ac- 
counts. In a letter to Lord North, dated ^7th March 
1775, while .the charges were still fresh, Hastings 
elaborately inveighs against the mischief of the course 
taken by Olavering, Munson, and Francis, and reasons 
most ingeniously on the irrelevancy of the questions 
raised by them to the ultimate interests of the Stat.e, 
He assigns, moreover, many plausible grounds for as- 
suming the improbability of much that they alleged 
against him ; but there is not from beginning to end 
the simple assertion on the word of a gentleman that 
the allegations with regard to taking bribes were false 
or any statement that can be stretche.d into a denial! 
Lord North was the Minister who had made him Vice- 
King of Hindustan. There was not living tho man with 
whom it was so important for him to staiid well. He 
was little likely to hesitate abo,nt any amount of varnish 
or colouring of facts, if that would have done ; yet 
writing confidentially on the spur of tho moment, he 
does not venture on one manly or straightforward 
expression of denial, such as honest men wrongfully 
im})Ugnod are wont to utter. But this is not all, ‘We 
have the damning Li,ct that wi)en. impea,ehraent at 
home was subsequently itnp, ending, Hastings tliought 
it ])riulGnt to lodge in the treasury of Oalruttu. iJiloD 
.000, which he could only actumnt for as having boon 
from time to time received by him in his pjablio*^capa- 
oity, and liaving been inadvertently omitted until then 
to be placed to the credit of the State. 

At the head of hi.s accusers stood Nimcomar, 
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pride aa the ablest rnaTj of his race had been xvoundod 
by HastingSj his aiubition as a skilful financier and dip- 
lomatist had been baffled by him, his self-love as the 
wiliest of intriguers had been stung 5 for he bad been 
outwitted partly by the craft of HastiiigSj when Resi- 
dant at Moorshedabad, in the affair of Mahomed Reaa 
Khan. Ha had waited for revenge, and tlie opportu- 
nity at last had come. Between these two men there 
existed that antagonism, intense, profound, and inex- 
tinguishable, of w’hie.h perfect sympathy alone is 
capable. They had looked into each other’s soul, 
and recognised in each the image of himself reflected 
there. Of all his race none probably but Nuncomar 
knew ail Hastings had done ; for none but he had 
the same purpose to gain in watching the wiudinga 
of his dark and devious course, or possessed the 
means of obtaining so much information with respect 
to ail his secret doings. On the other hand, there 
was ho Englishman in India who had motives so 
strong as the Yiceroy for observing closely and 
scrutinising rhoroughly the acts and aims of the subtle 
and s.pecioiis Hindu. Their resemblance mui’ally and 
intellectually was complete. Pairspoken, impassive,, 
fearless, unfathomable, they were alike insensible 
to the sufferings of others, and devoted to self-worship. 
Insatiable of money, yet munifioont in its outlay ; 
admired by those we came not too close to them, and 
distx'usted moat by those who knew them best j gentle 
in prosperity and superbly self-possessed in danger; 
unwearied in business, inexhaustible in resources, im- 
perturbable alike in the gloom of adversity and Lho 
glare of triumph, at the bar of judgment and in the 
face of death. 

Nuncomar placed in the hands of Francis a petition 
to be heard in person by the Council, before whom 
he undertook to. prove that Hastings had sold appoint- 
ments to office for large sums of money, and that 
Mahomed Reza Khan had been exonerated from vast 
peculations for a bribe of unusual magnitude. . 'The 
Giovernor-Ceneral refused with co,ntej»pt ,ta be- con- 
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iroTjtetl witn. his accuser,, and denied, the right of his 
eoileagues to constitute' themselves his judges. They 
might, if they would, refer the q.uestion homej but 
he would nut lower the dignity of his office by sitting 
there to liave his work weighed in the balance 
against that of a corrupt and mendacious Brahmin. 
The in!'.)jority resolved notwithstanding to proceed' 
with the investigation of the charge. Hastings, 
wdth Barwell thereupon withdrew and-. Nun comar w.as^ 
called' in. He had long sat patiently by the well" of 
vezigeance, and at length had, found wherewith' to- 
draw. Hastings was informed, by his colleagues 
of all that was sworn against him. More than one' 
of the English servants of the Company came forward 
to sustain the charges. The- accused inflexibly refused, 
to answer, and the Council, in I is absence, recordedi 
their conviction of his guilt. Nun-comar’s revelations 
were declared by them So have shed “ a- clear light 
upon the Grovernor-General's conduct, and the means, 
he had taken of making the large fortune he was said: 
to possess — upwards of forty lacs of rupees — which 
he must have amassed in the- course of three years.*'* 
Briveii to bay, Hastings^ clutched at a weapon 
which lay at his feet, but which- no one else had, 
thought of using. The newly-created Supreme Court 
set up by Parliament to administer English- law. in 
Etiglisli fashion aLuoiig the people of Bengal, had 
been given unlimited jurisdiction, amd the- po'Wer 
of life and death. The Judges had sided with' him 
throughout the schism which had brought society 
in Calcutta to the verge' of anarchy,, and the- Chief- 
Justice was his confidant and friend. Suddenly an 
indictment for the- forgery ,of a bond six years before 
was preferred iu the name of an obscure- native, as 
was generally understood, at the- instance- of Hastings 
and under a warrant of the- court Nuncomar wa-s 
thrown into prison. Indignant rec-lamatious, were 
made by the triumvirate, and they ordered the pri- 
soner’s release ; but the troopu obeyed the comiui^nds 

I Minute of GoonaU, lltk April' IZilS, 
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oi Hastinj^s, and no serise ofdecorum or of generosity 
restrained liitn. The arraignment was indeed a hide- 
ous mocjkerj. TeohnioaJly and subatantiaily the 
indictment could not have been sustained had 
an appeal lain ^to 'Westrnister. The statute of 1773, 
which was said to giye jurisdiction in the oasCj 
.could not have had ^ retrospective effect ; and 
it was not promulgated or , even passed until .alter 
the alleged crime had been committed ^ for the cnmo 
itself had been, made capita] even ij; England only 
by a modern Act, and jn no part of Asia had such a 
Jaw been ever knovyn. Time out of mind, the falsi- 
fication of a private contract had been regarded, as 
it was in this country jbefoi'.e Walpole^Stime, as a grave 
misdemeanour and no more. Nuuoomar may or may 
not have been guilty of the offence p but if anything 
is certain, it is that he was innocent of breaking the 
jaw under which he was accused of a capital crime. 
The, ol^aim to take away life for the breach of an .En- 
glish criminal statute had indeed been made b.efore. 
la Eol>imary 1765, one 'Radacluirii Mittre was indicted 
for forgery at the General Quarter-Sessions of the 
town of Gal.cutta, oonvioted and sentenced to be han- 
ged. The Banc.h of Justices having subsequently 
made a proclani.ij.,tion that English laws w.ore to be 
©xteiided to tixe natives, the latter issued a protest 
against this in a petition to the President and Ooun- 
cil-^* The petitioners set forth the general “ conster- 
nation, astonishment, and even panic with which the 
natives in all parts xinder the dominion of the English 
were seized by the example of Radachurn Mittre. 
They found themselves subject to the pains and pen- 
.alties of laws tO' which they wpi’e utter strangers, 
and were liable throngh ignorance unwittingly to 
incur them As they were in no w,ay instructed in 
those laws, they could not telj when tljoy transgressed 
them, raan.v things it seemed being capital by English 
laws which were ()nly dneable by the laws of the 
petitioners' forefathers, subject to which they had 
l Lcag’B Records, vol. i, p. 67, 
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liitlierto baon bred, lived, and been governed, and that 
(till very lately) even under tlxe English The 

petition concluded with a prayer for a “ rehearsal, or 
respite of execution till an appeal had been made to 
King of G-reat Britain, and further, that the English 
law might be translated into the Bengallee tongue. 
Mr. Yerelst in council approved the petition, and 
characterised the proceedings of the Justices as an 
‘‘act unjustifiable in itself, and in its nature and con- 
sequences cruel and oppressive. ” Hastings and Impfey 
could not have been ignorant of these circumstances, 
though, strange to say, they have been overlooked by 
one who, in our own time, filled the office of legal mem- 
ber of the Suproiae Oouncil, and to whom was specially 
confided the task of framing a criminal code.^ A 
jury, on which there was not a single native, found 
that the fact of the false signature was proved ; and 
the Oheif-Jusfcice condemned Nuncomar to die. Ola- 
vering, Mouson, and Francis remonstrated against 
the execution of the sentence, and earnestly demanded 
a respite until the pleasure of the Crown could be 
known. But they expostulated in vain, and in pre- 
sence of a multitude such as never before had been 
gathered together within range of the guns of Fort 
William, the aged chief of the Brahmins was put to 
death.3 A wail of horror rose as the drop fell, and 
the echoes of that cry did not cease until, long years 
after, in Westminster Hall, Burke denounced Hastings 
for having ‘‘ murdered Nun comar by the hands of Sir 
Elijah Impey.^*-* Led by Mr. Pitt, a majority of the 
House of Commons subsequently voted, on the motion 

^ LoniEr UftfjordB. Voi. 

2 Lord Ala iJiiilay, ia liiK Essay on Warren Hafifcinga, has f4iea into 
error in asHiitting that no attempt bad been made to enforce the law 
of forgery among the natives? c£ the Bast. In Long’s “ Unpitblialied 
Kecordp,’' there is a sucoinct aocoant of the case above cited. 

3 5th August 1776. 

^ Speech of Mr. Burke on sixth coant of the impeaehoaeat, 21th 
April i78». 
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of til.© Marquis of Graham, that tlies© words ought 
not to have been spoken; bat Fox, Windham, and 
Sheridan defiantly adopted them, and declared that 
the Managers would make them good. The resolution 
of censure remains to this day uuexpunged ; but his- 
tory has reversed the vote, and the memory of the 
great intermational Tribune needs no viudieatiuii. 


CHAPTER X, 


B E W A R E 8 AND O TT D E. 

1777—1780. 

“ b had been said of the Company that there was sooiMtihiag' in their 
oporsfciona which combined the meannesa of petilar with the pr{>fli^^ae|' 
of a. pirate. Alike, in the military and the political line could be ob" 
Berved auctioneering arabaauadors and trading generals; and thus w« 
fiftw a rsvoiutitm brought about by affidavita, an .army employed ia 
esGcuting an arrest, a town besieged on a note of hand, a prince de« 
throned for the baliuce of an account. Thus it was they that united 
the mock majesty of a bloody soeptre and the little IvifHo of a racr* 
obaut’s oountiug'hoase, wielding a truncheon vrith cue hand, and 
picking a pocket with the other." 

*-B. B. 8fifilRl»AK, 1. 

F BOM the reports sent home by the baffled triumvi- 
rate, Ministers learned enoug'h to justify them in 
desiring the recall of Hastings. The Regulating Act 
enabled the Grown to supersede , him only on an ad- 
dress to that eJi'ect frosa the Company j and that body 
was so nearly balanced in opinion that he only escaped 
a resolution for his dismissal by a few votes. 

Lord North, though the most good-natured of men, 
was much incensed, and threatened to summon Parlia- 
ment earlier than usual in order to put an end to a 
state of things that had become scandalous, and to 
reduce the privileges of the Company to those which 
gave thorn a monopoly of trade in the Indian Seas. 
Colonel Macloane, alarmed at what might happen, 
acted on a discretion given him, and tendered the 
Yiceroy’s resignation. Wheler was at once appointod 
1 Speech ou the Beguiua of Ou'ic, 76h February 1737— ‘Farliamea* 
fcary Hiatary. vol, xxy, col. 287. 
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in his stead, and Clavering named to act as locum ianms 
until he should arrive. But ere the news could reach 
Calcutta, Colonel Monson died. By virtue of his cast- 
ing vote, Hastings regained his ascendancy in the 
Council, and at once rosnmed the exercise of unlimit- 
ed authority with respect both to measures and to 
men. Clavering vainly attempted to assert the tern,- 
poi-ary power assigned to him. He sent for the keys 
of oflico, and they were refused ; he issued orders to 
the troops, but ^they were disobeyed. The question 
of' who should govern was referred to the Supreme 
Court. Hastings repudiated his resignation 5 de- 
clared he had kept no copy, or that, if he had, he could 
not find it. Hot having resigned, there was no vacan- 
cy in point of law, ancf all the proceedings founded 
on the supposition were consequently null and void. 
The Judges ruled in his favour ; aiid when Whaler 
arrived, he had to content himself with taking a sub- 
ordinate seat in the Council. The ascendancy of 
superior intellect and audacity combined was shown, 
in a personal incident about this time Baron ImhoS, 
under Viceregal partronage, had continued to prac- 
tise his art at Calcutta ; but alter long delay the dec- 
ree of divorce arrived from G-ermany,and the superse- 
ded husband therenpon departed with his share of 
Indian riches. The Church at last bestowed its bene- 
diction on Mrs Hastings, and the exculpatory rite was 
solemnised with courtly splendour. Clavering excus- 
ed liis absence on the ground of illness, but the cup- 
o£ triumph would not have been full without his pre- 
sence, and Viceroy, to ensure, it, paid him a visit 
and carried him to the wedding feast. 

Francis w’a.s a man made of different stuff, When 
lo hated with his whole heart j and he hated nobody 
so much as Hastings. He had, by the help o£ 
Clavering and |Monson, succeeded in deposing him 
■for a tinue ; and with help of Fowke and Bristowe 
as witnesses to his corruption, he had branded him 
with administrative reproach. The tide of fortune 
had turned, and Hastings once more in the ascendan- 
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Cf , was ali btifc absolate lord of the Bast. Tlier® 
were few things probably Francis would not have 
done to redress the balance of powers thus overset. 
While he brooded in bitterness and discontent, over- 
ttires of peace came from the enemy. The Governor- 
General had learned to I’eapect, if. not to fear, the 
tenacity of iiis rivahs pbrpose and the inveteracy of 
his aversion. The day must come when, returning to 
Bhgiand, Brincis, unappeased and unfoi'ging, might 
be a serious impediment in the way of his ambition. 
Better Win him over, and commit him if possible to 
concurrence in the gonOral policy of Indiati adminis- 
tration while there was time, than rutt- the risk of 
having to defend the measures of to-day and to- 
morrow, as well as those of .yesterday, in a Court of 
Froprietovs, in the press, and in Parliament. Might 
liot Francis be tempted, by one or two triumphs in 
hand, to relinquish the hope o? half a dozen in the 
bush fifteen thousand miles away ? The result justifi- 
ed the experiment of reconciliation. Francis, over- 
reached and over-matched, chafing with disappoint- 
ment, half-forgotten in England, and conscious that 
he was regarded by his countrymen in Calcutta as 
one who, with all his talents, had been baffled, might 
well apply to himself the teorible words of Swift, 
that after all his fame his fate seemed to he — “To die 
of rage^ like a poisoned rat in a hole. Cnexpectedly 
the door of his chamber opened, and an emissary 
charged with offers of accommodation entered. If 
his own pen has not depicted his amazement and de- 
light, how should another's. It was one of those 
exquisite moments that compensate ambitious men for 
years of embitterment and chagrin. He agreed to 
the general ‘basis of arrangement, and promised not 
to thwart certain measures then about to be taken 
against the Mahrattas. He insisted for the public 
restoration to all their dignities and emoluments of 
Fowke and Brisfeowe, whom ihe felt bound in honour 
to see I’ighbed for the part they had taken, and for 
tihe sacrifices they had endured. This was a bitter 
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does, biih Jiudns was inexorable, and with a. shni^ 
Hastings gulped it. It was an inflcaoeable admission 
that these'^men were not perjurers, as they had been 
called ; if not, their testimony remained; and Hast- 
iiigg, by the fact of their' reappointment to the Eesi- 
dcmoies of Lucknow and Benaroa, confessed himseli; 
to have been corrupt, calumnious, and cruel. 

For two years peace was maintained in Fort Wil- 
liam, but at length the old antagonism broke out 
afresli. In dealing with the Mahrattas, incidents 
arose which drew forth differences of opinion. Francis 
was on the side of non'inteiwention, Hastings was 
for taking the high-handed line. Unable to persuade 
he tried to silence his opponent by alleging that 
acquiescence in liis views of external policy was one 
of the terms of the accommodation between them. 
This Francis stoutly denied; he said it had been 
proposed, but refu.sed'by him, and that in an unlimit' 
ed sense it would manifestly be incompatible with 
his sworn duty as a member of the Executive. A 
minute of Hastings pronouncing him incapable of 
candour and unworthy of credit provoked him to send 
a challenge, which the Viceroy did not hesitate to 
accept. A duel took place next day j Francis was 
wounded, but not dangei’ously, and he soon recovered. 
Two years before, Lord Townsherid, then Viceroy 
of Ireland, was challenged by Lord Bellamont for 
having turned his back upon him at levee. They 
fought with swords, and the challenger was wounded. 
Such were the manners of a time not yet a century past. 

The last efforts of Francis in India had been 
directed chiefly to limit the scope of agressive hostili- 
ties against the Mahratta States, with whom he and 
his late colleagues had always advised that we should 
seek to live in amity. Olavering had placed on 
record his opinion on the subject. When the G-overn- 
ment of Bombay had seized Salsette, invaded Broach, 
and rashly committed themselves in disputes as to 
•the successor to the musuud of Poona, the General, 
who disapproved of these proceedings, would have 
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liad tlie Government at Calcutta exercise its over- 
mliug authority, and vindicate its character for good 
faith with its neighbours. He hoped “ that the 
Mahrattas thus seeing our justice and moderation, 
and that our intentions were finally to that 
fi]>irit of conquest, enoroachmenc, aud injustice, which 
seemed hitherto to have prevailed too much in India, 
would lisfen to the proposals we had made to con- 
cludo a firm and everlasting peace with them/^ ^ 
But these were not the intentions of Hastings ; and 
when Mon son and Olavering were dead, he was no 
longer restrained from aiding and abettng the 
schemes of aggression which had been imrnatiirely 
and iinyu’ovidently commenced at Bombay. Expedi- 
tions under Popham, Goddart, and Oarnac were 
launched against Scindia, Holkar, and Berar. Eresh 
feats of valour added greatly to the reputation of the 
English .for enterprise and endurance; and so^ far 
contributed to create that belief in their invincibility 
which rendered subsequent conquests possible. After 
four sanguinary campaigns, peace was made in 1780, 
restoring all the acquisitions which had been made 
on either side. At the close of the year Francis 
returned to England, and thus expired the attempt, 
never again renewed, to temper by constitutional 
checks in Oouncil viceregal despotism in the East. 
For the purposes of advice, and with powers of sugges- 
tion, what is termed a Supreme Council still remains. 
But it is a consultative body of precis writers, not a 
Cabinet. 

Left once more to (for the new member.s of 

Council were not men of the sort that could have 
effectually curbed him), he entered upo.n various 
enterprises of expansion and expropriation. Among 
the chiefs of secondary rank friendly to the English, 
when friends were few and aid invaluable, was the 
Rajah of Benares. ITe was one of the wealthy feuda- 
tories from whom the Viziers of Oude had been satisfied 
with fealty and a payment of certain contributions in 
1 Thoratioii B li istory of, jGiritieh -iDdia;3d edit p. 
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paace and war. Bulwant Singli was an 6.xcei]ont 
ruler ; the local administracion was never interforod 
with j his people were happy, and the country pros- 
perous. The description by Holwell of the condition 
of Burdwan applied equally to the holy city of Siva 
and the districts arouud it. Hindu pilgrims from far 
and near brought rich and varied gifts to the famous 
shrine ; and the peasantry, fearless of unjust exaction 
or personal wrong, cultivated their held like gardens, 
and throve on the fruits of their unwearied industry. 
Their numbers were estimated at more than half a 
million, and their chief had but one fault in the eyes 
of his neighbours — ‘that of being suspected of opulence 
greater than their own. By tlie partition treaty of 
1776, the 'V’issier had transferred his suzerainty over 
Benares to the Company, who issued sunnuds confirm- 
ing Oheyte Singh in all the rights he had inherited 
from his father, On the outbreak of "war with France, 
they called on him to i-aise and equip three battalions 
of sepoys, at a yearly, charge of five lacs rupees. After 
some parleying and grumbling, he submitted. .But 
when, in the third year, he was told he must likewi.se 
raise a body of cavalry, he ventured to refuse j where- 
upon the G-ovornor-Genei’al undertook to overcome 
his reluctance, and intimated his intention to vist 
Benares with a numerous train. The Rajah met him 
at Buxar with all due honour, deprecated his anger 
respectfully, and by way of homage placed his turban 
on the Viceroy’s knees. Resentment long concealed 
burned in the breast of Hastings, and though polite 
and imperturbable, he pu||ued his pitiless ends. 'Three 
years before, when his dispute with Clavering in the 
Council was at its height, Cheyte Singh, not knowing 
who had proved the stronger, had sent an agent to 
propitiate the General, on whose favour he might one 
day have to rely. Before his envoy reached Calcutta, 
the tidings spread that Clavering and his friends 
had been worsted in the struggle, and the message 
never was delivered. But Hastings learned the fact, 
and could not forget or forgive it. ArriYed at Bona- 
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res, lie demanded satisfaction in peremptpry terms for 
the alleged remiasness shown in meeting the military 
requisitions, and the reply being deemed to savour 
of insubordination, the E^sident was ordered to pro- 
ceed with two companies of sepoys to the palace and 
to take the Rajah into custody. The populace, indig- 
nant at such on outrage, fell upon the troops, who had 
been hastily summoned without ammunition, and wlio 
were speedily put to the sword. Apothor conapany 
was sent to avenge them, and a sanguinary conflict 
ensued. During the night the Prince w'as let down 
from a window of his palace by a ?opp formed of the 
turbans of his attendants, an.d crossing the Gri^nges, 
fled to Ramnaghur, a fort some miles distant on the 
opposite bank, which contained the chief portion of 
his treasure. Thither his wile and mother fojllowed 
him. The place was forced to surrender, but not until 
its cov.eted contents had been removed, and the Rajah 
himself escaped to Bidgeghur, whence he was finally 
,dx*iven to spend his days as a refugee in Gvv.alior. 
Meanwhile the Viceroy proclaimed his deposition, 
and set up as Rajah a youth of nineteen, who was n,ot 
allowed to take on himself any of the more important 
duties of his station. The tribute payable by tbe dis- 
trict w'as raised to £,200,000 a year, and its collections 
placed in hands deemed hard enough to be depended 
on. Turbulence, not always stiffed, alternated with 
passive resistance among the people, much incensed 
by what they had beheld. All sense of security was 
at an end. Capital fled, and was followed by lab.our 
of such descriptions as were not dependent on the 
soil. Misery and distraction took the place which had 
recently been occupied by comfort and content. The 
new exactions, though rigorously ])Z'e 8 S 0 d, , did not 
yield what was expected and two year’s later, wlien 
Hastings revisited the scene of his personal vengeance 
he fouTid it one of desolation. The number of inhabi- 
tants steadily declined, and in 1822 it was estimated 
at no more than 200, OOOA 

1 Maite-Kma’s Geography. 
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The want of uxoney was still urg-ent, and wli>afc the 
Bpoliation oi: Benares failed te meet, fresh exaetiuns 
from Onde luiiat supply. Asaph-uhDuwala pleaded 
poverty, and named, with some truth, that amongst 
its cause was the annual contribution he was obliged 
to pay fur the- maintenance of the subsidiary force. 
Breading a visit from the Viceroy, he went to inoet 
him; and at the- fortress- of CThunar the negotiations 
took place which resulted in the memorable device for 
repienishiag the exchequer of Calcutta without exha- 
usting that of Lucknow. “It was/^ say Lord Maca- 
ulay. “ simply this-,, that the Gfovernor-General and 
the Newab- V izier should join to- rob a third party, and. 
the third party whom they determined to rob was the 
parent of one of the robbers.''^ The mother and 
widow of the late Vizier were supposed to have deri- 
ved, under this will, vast treasuras. They dwelt with 
a numerous- retinue at the favourite-palace of Fyzabad.,. 
which he had bequeathed to them. Asajih-ul-Dowla 
shrank in shame from the villany suggested by his- 
Uight Sonourable accomplice. But ho was only a 
Mussulinaii, and hia scruples were overborne. The- 
con fede raters, having ratified the bargain, parted, and 
each went his way. to prepare the farnialities of fraud. 
A conspiracy to aid Gheyte Singh in his resistance 
to intolerable exaction was- to be imputed to the with- 
ered women, who dwelt at Byzabad. If such a breach 
of friendship could be proved, it would justify any 
penalty or forfeiture ; therefore it must be prcved and 
proved in a regular respectable way. When it was kiiow.a 
what was wanted, false witnesses rose up, as they are apt 
to do when they are wanted, and when there is an imperi- 
al treasury to pay them. J^it the worth of their testi- 
iiony against the undefended .Princesses of Oude, there 
was no tribunal to test, no advocate- todell. btill there 
was a diffioulty i a silken cord; of conventional decency 
had to be snapped .before the- palace- gates of tlto Be- 
gums could be forced' open by English troops. The 
dying Vizier had placed these mem-Bors-of his family 
1 HistOrciaii Cridcal EflS&.y8--'Wiu'rea Hastings. 
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under the special protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and for reasons apparently good at' the time 
but good no longei-j that Government had accepted 
the trust It might be a quirm^ a punctilio, what is 
sometimes called a sting of conscience,, no matter 
what. But there it was, a thing to be silenced some- 
how : and the question was how? Not for the first 
time Sir Elijah Impey proved himself to be a friend 
in need. There had been a grievous quarrel between 
the Chief Governor and the Chief-Justice, arising 
from a conflict of jurisdictions; and both had indul- 
ged in vows of wrath and fury. But the Chief Go- 
vernor had mollified the Chief-Justice with the gift 
of a place worth £6000 a year, termiiiablo at his plea- 
sure ; and from that day Herod and Pilate had been 
reconciled together. So now, at a pinch, Sir Elijah 
got into his palanquin, and posted to Lucknow, by 
relays of pagan bearers ; — for were not pagans made 
to bear Christian Chief-Justices on their shoulders 
when at full speed to aid in the conimissicii of robbery 
at a command of a Kight Honourable Viceroy ? 
What could more clearly ' prove to a soul-darkened 
population the superiority of European manners and 
morals ? Arrived in the capital of Oude, the Chief. 
Justice took a number of affidavits which accused the 
Begums of complicity with Oheyte Sing, in his sup- 
posed conspiracy against his lawful masters the 
Company. Sir Elijah did not read the affidavits or 
hear them read. They were in a dialect he did not 
understand, and be had not time to wait for an inter- 
preter. So he took them as chief magistrate of En- 
gland in the East ; and this “scandalous prostitution 
of Ins high authority'* i being complefeed, he got into 
ins palanquin again, and returned to Calcutta In 
the memorable words of Sheridan, “ With a <renorous 
oblivion of duty and of honour, with a proud sense of 
having authorised all future rapacity, and sanctioned 
1 Speech of Sir Q ElJioC (afterwords Lord Miato and Go^^eraor- 
General), on impeachment ef Impey 12th 'December 
iawtftiy Jilstory, Yoi, xiyi col, 133&, 
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all past oppression, this friendly judge proceeded on 
his circuit of health and ease/^^ The force conclu- 
ded, tragic scenes began. The palace of .FyKabad was 
surrounded by JBnglissh troops, the Pi-inoeaaes wei'e 
told thct they were captives, and required to 
deliver up their gold and jewels. On their refusal, 
their ladies were subjected to s, end-starvation and 
their servants to torture. Unable to endure their 
groans and tears, tbe Begums gave up casket after 
casket, and store after store, unt,il the sura ef spoil 
was reckoned at £1,2,00,0,00* Then, and not till then, 
their wretched rueniale were let go. Such are the 
bare outlines of the dreadful tale. Over all that 
could furnish forth the true colouring of the picture, 
the veil of oblivion has fallpn, and it cannot now ho 
raised. W 4 at the people ,of Qude thought of these 
things we know not. We only know that A.saph-.ui- 
Bowist did not find hii3 account aftor all di agreeing to 
appears to have lo.st influence and power. When Uord 
.Oornwalli.s, few years later, vistod Oude, he was 
received with every mark of deferenoo and I’espect ; 
but nothing could hiilo front him the de.solation that 
overspread the country, the spectacle of which shock- 
ed his %'ory soul. He asked the ' ViKiei? why he was 
not able to do sojuothing to improve the popular con- 
dition, and amend this state of misery. The Nawab 
told him in reply, that <bis long as the demands of 
the Engli.sh Govern mont upon the revenue sliould 
remain uuiimitod, he could have no interest in econo- 
my, and that while they continued tq interfere )n 
the internal administration of his countx-y, it would be 
in vain for him to attempt any salutary reform, for 
his subjects knew he was but a cypher in his own do- 
minions, and therefore .despised hi? authority, and 
that of his Ministers. 

J Speecii nn the Beaum’s Charge 7th February 1787. 

3 Letter of Lord Coniwaljie, q.noted by^Mr, Sheriuau iu his speech 
pa Oude, 3rd June J 7 85, 
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HYDER ALI — MYSORE. 

1781—1782. 

** When at lent-'hh Hyder Ali ioand that he had bo do with men whom no 
treaty or no couid bind , and who were the enemies of humatt 

jnfcercourrie itsidf, he determined to make tlie country poseCf-Hcd of 
these iucorrigible criminals a memorable example to mankind, to put 
a barrier ef desolation between him and those against whom the 
faith which holds the moral eloniouts of the world together was no 
protection,’ 

—Edmund Borkb, 

T hu other Presiden.cies had long been emulous of the 
fame in successful aggression achieved by that of 
Bengal ; but they were compassed round by native 
states more warlike and intractable with wliom their 
intermeddling as often brought discomfiture and loss 
as gain and victory. The Dutch, Portuguese, and 
French, as well as they, were incessantly intriguing 
with the Hindu and Moslem courts fttr privilege or 
pre-eminence ; and the struggle, interniittentlY carried 
on, tvas quite as much with other Eiiroj eaii colonists 
as with suspicious Nawabas and Rajahs. 

The war between the French and English, which 
was terminated by the treaty of Paris left the former 
scarce a remnant of their- once gj-eat possessions- on 
the Gor<)inandel coast '! he feeble and corrupt Go- 
vermnent of Louis XV, took lit.tle trouble to uexMse 
means for recovering what had been lost, and the tiag 
of their ancient rivals now floated peaceably over 
many a fort and field that had long and bloodily 
been contended for. Nor seemed there any power re- 
manning all along that sh^o-e whom the conquerers 
need henceforth fear. Magulip^-tam, and other marL 
9 ■ r ^ 
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time provinces of the Nizam, wore already tlieirs; 
Oliiiigleput lying around Mndras had been taikoii 
from the Nawaib of the Oarnacic ; Surat and Solsefcte 
hud l■(}C 0 ^tly boon wrested from tim IVlalirut tjis ; and 
the Dutch began to fear fm* their possession in Coy Ion. 
Ju 170r3 {du-ot; brothers were contending for the Mus- 
nnd of tiho Deccan ; and each, o-f them wa.s i-eady ti' 
purchase English aid by the offer of half the reven- 
mos of the seaboar'd provinces oailodtho .Five Circ.ars. 
Nizam .z\.li prevailed, bu-t Ixdng soj-q pressed by tijo 
Mahratiras, ho agreed that the coveted districts should 
be committed to the charge of lloossein Ali, half 
their revenues to. be paid to the Coiap.any o.n condi- 
tion of their affording help in collecting them. Snn» 
nunds from Delhi were then secretly obtained by 
Ciive, conferring the Circars on tdie English in a,bsol- 
te sovoreignty. But these, when published, the 
Suubahdar rofu.sod fo rocogniso. Force and negotia- 
tion were by turns employed, and at length a treaty 
of compromise was made, by wliichthe iiscal possuesiou 
of the Circars wa.s yielded to tho .Fresidou cy of Mfulras, 
subject to the payment of a cousideraltlo tribute, and 
an undertaking that the Company would in every 
event .support the Niaaju agriinst his enemies. Tim 
tenure of t.he.so additional estab-s was thus eoii fessedly 
one of occupanc.y at a quit-rout dofessiblo for breach 
of covenant. Bub from that d:i,y to the present it has 
been treated as, one of absolute sovereignty.^ 

Olio native powo.r alone h,ad the presiimpLion to re- 
tain, a seaboard territory. Mysore was indeed without 
a navy worthy of the name, and without any apparent 
means of creating one ; hut to the jealous eye of poli- 
tical and commercial monopoly all things are- possible, 
probable, impending, when it is <.ie,siral)le to find them 
so. Disputes h,ad sometinies arisen with the rulers of 
Mysore, but it ivas no-t until 1.7()7 thud an Flnglish 
corps, eommamded by Colonel Smith, suddenly crossed 
the .soutlioru frontiers of the Carnatic, and took po,s~ 
session of the rich and important province of Bara- 
■I 'ifcoratoa’s Hiabory &£ Britieii India, 3d cuifc p, 111, 
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?!iaha]. Why then, awd not sooner, the latest apologist 
of English acquisition avows his inability to explain. 
The appropriation- of a voluni'e to- the subject 
would not, he- says-, aEord a satisfactory or lucid ex- 
position of the events, or of the- motive of the- actors 
engaged in them., “it may be doubted/^' adds- the 
historian, “wliGtlier the persons then, forming the Bri- 
tish (do vernme-iit of Madras understood their own policy;, 
and it is quite certain thntto-all others- it must ever 
remain inexplicable.”^ 

Baraiuahal was- one of the. most fruitful pimvinces- 
of. I\lv sore, and from its position served to give that 
inland raa-liU' access to the Indian Sea-t A- long series 
of domestic troubles had unnerved tlm vigour of the 
Mysorean Government, and opened tdie way fo-r the- 
©Ieva,tio-n of a Mo-hammedan soldier of f ortu-ne- to-more 
than a ]tarticipation in t,ho powco- .and- dignity of the 
ancient B’inda i-hrone. The B.ajah wasstiil permitted 
to enjoy the pomp and luxuries of regal captivity, 
but Hjder wm-s solo Minister and General, and virtual- 
ly head of tlie State. impoTfect as tdie materials are 
for enabling u-s to estimate the genius- find character 
of this singular man, enough' rei!m.in-s to testify that, 
as a leader and a ruler, lie was of that stam-p which sel- 
dom breaks the level of ordinary capacity. The powerof 
creating internal organisation- where he found decrepid 
custom and incipicn t anarchy; the vigour he imparted to 
the outworn mechanism oftlie administration both in 
peace and war; tdio aptitude he e'vinced for app-lying 
to the external defence of his country, and to tlie in- 
ternal developuient of its resources, the arts and in- 
ventions of a foreign civilisation; liis act iv ity, Iris perse- 
verance, self-reliance, his personal daring, and, above 
all, tiro instinctive faculty be- possessed of atcacliiTig 
men tohinpliave Bulhcieii'tly been attested b\'' those who, 
having heirrded him in au hour of weakness, learned 
to tremble at his very name Rapacious, false, and 
cruel, no epithet of obloquy was probably unjust, as 
applied to his long and chequered career; but hia 
^ Tlioruton’s History of 'British I'ncliB,- 3rd edit p. 111. 
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power, by tbe steady course of a sjatoni of policy 
•witich his untaught geuiiis .iiad creaiod, iiad reached 
a height in 1707 which the surrounding Govonimenta 
could no longer afford to disregard. The Malirattas 
and the jN'iKiuu had their own quarrels witii the formid- 
able oh ief ; but the Company had not as yet been 
brought into collision with him. On tlia contrary, 
throughout his long reign they had alwn.ya hitherto 
kept up with him friendly if not intimate relation j 
and if their exju'ossions of esteem in later days grew 
less sincere, care was taken tJiat they should be at 
lest as loud, or perhaps a little louder even than 
before. It is said to ho a habit to which diploma- 
tists are prone, to render th,eir mutual salutations 
more impressive as their sch 0 ino.s fur each other's 
ruin appruicli maturity. Of this we shall not fail to 
jneet with somo edifying examples by and by. 

0rievanco against Hyder the Company had none, 
but part of the price promised for the Circara was a 
deCenaivo alliance wMtli tljo Nizam, and this was: now 
couveuiently interpreted to moan au oilensiv© paut 
against Mysore. Seringapatam and Hyderabad hap- 
pening to-be at feud, the occasion might be improved 
by seizpng Baramahal. Hyder's usual fortune appear- 
ed to have deserted him m his wars witlitho combined 
forces of tlie Mahvattas and the Nizam. The frontiers 
of Mysore wore tlireafened on tlie north and ea.st at 
one and the samo time. His resources were still groat, 
but it took them all to meet opposite dangers that 
were converging upon his unaided kingdom. This 
was the moment chosen by the Gounoil of Madras for 
suddenly invading hi.s dominions. It i.s true that they 
were, up to the day when the invading oorp.s began 
their march, not otily at peace with Mysore, but 
bound by terms of friendship and aiiianco v/itli its 
formidable ruler. But what of that V Though ruler 
still, he soernod formidable no longer ; and wm^s more 
faith to stand in the way of the clear and manifest 
opportunity of helping themselves out of the exposed 
possessioiiB of their friend? Were they to allow him 
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to recover from che atunriing blows al read}' dealt upon 
him hy his enemies ? tn’ to wait till the M.ahrattas 
had appropriated porchauce the whole of the spoil ? 
'the Governor of Madras and his colleagues were too 
wakeful to let such an opportunity slip. ^ They deter- 
mined, accordingly, to avail themselves of the defence- 
less sitution of tlie M.ysorean territory neai'est to 
their own, and which moreover, ha])pened to be one 
of the best worth appropriating. Baramahal, they 
said, should henceforth be numbered with their pos- 
sessions. By one of those sudden changes that in 
oriental war are of frequent occurrence, Hyder found 
himself relieved within a few weeks from both his 
native enemies, and at full liberty to devote his 
entire attention to his foreign friends. With stern 
promptitude he abandonedi all other cares until he 
should not only satisfy them that they had seen 
as much of his territories as such, visitors usually 
desire to becnme acijuainted with, but, witb a more 
than ordi/iany ceremony, he resolved never to quit 
them till he had seen them home And scrupulously 
did lie keep his word. With the speed of whirl- 
wind fell the whole wrath of the stdl mighty chief 
upon the new oocupants of Baramahal. From point 
to point, breiith less and pan ic-striidjen, the invaders 
were hurled ba^ik across the borders, down, onwards, 
lieadlong. till they reached, wii.h heavy loss and total 
discomfiture, tlie mound of St. Thomas. Under the 
walls of Madras, Hydei* dictated a new treaty wdth 
tlie Oom pany ; and amongr its })rovisions was a solemn 
stipulaToon that, “ in case his dominions were attacked 
by any foreign enemy, they should furnish him with 
jc.'von l-attallions of sejooys.^’' To the humbled and 
bcd'*a'rn:’od garrison of Madras such a stipulation 
B'Mioded almost like mockery. But it was destined 
to in-ovo a memorable stimulation, not alone tp him 
ami thorn, Init, in its eventual consequences, to the 
pe*;'le of the entire I’eninsnla, By the time that 
Hyder found himself free to set about restoring fch® 
1 Memoira t/£ Sir TUomafe Muuro, voi, i. okap, ii. 
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smriowliat exhausted I’esouroes of Iris kiugdora, the 
Y(-?ar 17 G 9 had closed, and ere his more peaceable 
occupations wore well begun, the Malirartas were once 
more upon the border. His iiatarai ondeav(.iur, under 
these circumstances, w'as to present if possible, so 
imposing an aspect to the enemy as to deter tlunu 
from entering on a renewal of their devastating war- 
fare. To eJfeet this purpose, lie desired to show 
that the Huglisii were his allies in reality as >vell 
as in name; and in right of the treaty ho had so 
recently made, he demanded a inoderato force from 
the Company. In rejily they alleged that their troops 
were few, their resources sjieut, and that they could 
not spare any which would be of use to him. This, 
or some like excuse, was always ready when no 
scheme of acquisition was in view; but whenever a 
prospect of annexation or mediatising, however peri- 
lous, was opened to them, thon heaven and earth were 
moved to raise supplies of men and arms. Hyder 
was not tho man, however, to bo outwitted thus. He 
resolved to put their sincerity to the test.. If they 
could hot send a large force, he would be content with 
a small one ; if they had not money available, he 
would find it himself. But they persisted in refusing 
every requisition, and kept their troops shut up in 
garrison. 

Meainvhile, theMaliratta tide poured down through 
the rich valleys of Mysttre; province after province 
was overrun by the irregular horsemen of the hills. 
The aged oh ief in vain out genoralleu and defeated 
them in a hundred fights and inarches ; they wmsted 
his torritojy a.s much in retreat as in advtiuce, and, 
by dint of their locust numbers, wrought all the ruin 
he had striven to avert. Month after month tho harass- 
ing conflict lasted, and every month Hyder appealed 
to his allies'^ at Madras for aid ; but tl'iey doggedly 
adhered to their purpose, and “ did not send a man 
to his assistance.”^ One party among them oven de- 
sired to espouse openly the side of the Malirattas, and 
1 Maiu’o, Vol. i.chftp, ii. 
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proposed a partition of Mysore; the President and 
Council preferred to behold their ally'^s kingdom 
wreaked by other hands, and the sight of a Mysorean 
camp under the walls of Port George was still too 
recent in their mornoriesb At lengthy In July 1771, 
Hyder was fain to purchase peace b.y extensive ces- 
sions of territory, and the payment of heavy contri- 
butions to the Mahrattas, Slowly did Mysore recover 
from the eifects of this fatal war. Not all his wounded 
pride nor thirst of vengeance co‘ta.ld tempt him into 
hostilities for many years afterwards. He saw that 
his country could not be recruited by a brief repose, 
and he resolutely maintained a strict neutrality for 
several years. His old antagonists in 1777 ventured 
once more to assail him ; and, though deepl 3 '’ 
exasperated against the English by their evasion of the 
treaty, he was now induced to make a fi*esh proposal 
requiring only a supply of arms and stores, for which 
he would pay, and a body^ of troops for whose cost he 
would provide, This, as before, was refused. The 
veteran bridled his resentment and went to seek assai- 
lants. Ha found their main army ancainped near 
Adoni ; in a pitched battle he routed their imposing 
force, the scattered remnant of which retreated hastily 
to their own land, and the Mahrattas from that day 
troubled him no more. 

While these events were taking place in India, the 
recognition of the independence of tlie American Colo- 
nies by Prance had rekindled war between that power 
and Great Britain, In the course cf 1778 Pondicherry 
and other towns, where the French still retained their 
factories, were besieged, and after some resistance 
taken. An expedition was likewise organised against 
!M.ahe, a place of no impertance in itself, but, as the 
last relic of the conquests of Dupleix, worth seizing, 
and worth crossing an ally’s territory to seize. Mahe 
was situated in. one of tlje provinces of Mysore, and 
consequently was under the protection of its ruler, 
i Mill, book V chap. iv. 
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Tlio Guuipaiiy well knew, however, that his eotisent 
to their investing it was not likely to be obtained; 
and thoy alleged, not without some truth, that Hydor 
had lately shown an inolination to onltivuite a greater 
nitarconrso with the French tl;an ho formerly had 
“'^’hoy aknowledged that had not tlio treaty 
ot i/G9 besen ovadod, he never would have sought 
other allies than themsevesd^* and it is now unquo* 
stionable that up to the year 177d he had no treaty 
with the French. When, however,, the beleaguerment 
of Mah.0 ^ commenced, Hyder loudly protested; and 
tindjiig his expostulations disregarded, he declared 
that if Mahe should fall, he would invade the Oarnatio. 
Ihe siege was persisted in, and on the i9th March 
1770, Maho surrendered. 

Terrible is the record left by eye-witnesses of the 
long delayed retribution taken by Hyder on the pos- 
ses-sions of tlie ’English, — imperishable is the eloquence 
winch devoted its best ©{forts to the commemoration 
of that fearful scone. On every point the Oarnatio 
■frontier was assailed ; towns and villages were occu- 
pied and laid under contribution ; the cities were 
besieged, the crops everywhere oonsummed or fired. 
They who had ttiken the guardianship of the country 
from its native princes, and who had now provoked 
tins foarfnl inroad, liad taken no precautions adequate 
to resist it. Thoy said, in oxteunation of their noglect 
that they were unable; — a poor excuse! They' had 
wrested the direction and the means of juiblio defence 
from those who, if not the bo.st fitted to govern, had 
at least, an incomparably better right to rule than 
they ; nnd now in tho midst of dangers their own cupi- 
dity and incapacity had drawn down, they loft their 
in c<>!nnt>:!.ry subject to the mercy of a ruthless foe. 
ijioy had usurped the sovereignty of the Oarnatio, — 
■wuat a coupnantary was their confession that they 
wero wholly unable to defend it! They affooted to 
buwail the sad condition of the people, and in thoir 
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kindle t.he indigucition, o£ the Q-overnment and the 
public in England against Hyder Ali. lint the dispu- 
sitiou o£ tlio people, who had now had experionce o£ 
the comparative benefits o£ indigenous and ex'dic 
rnlo, has been written for our learning. The great 
historian of Aiiglo-India tells us that, amid all the 
devastations committed by his troojis, Hjder was less 
detested as a destroyer than hailed as a deliverer. 
■While Coinel Cosby, the English commander, found 
himself in great distress for intelliegence, which by no 
exertion was he able to procure, every motion of his 
was promptly communicated to Hyder by the peopls 
of the country. In an official letter he says, There 
is no doubt that Hyder has greatly attached the inha- 
bitants to hitnd’* 

The sincerity of their preference was signally 
Illustrated by an. incident mentioned by Munro. 
When the main army was endeavouring to re- 
unite with Baillie’s corps, three men were found near 
the road, who were told by the Genero,], that if they 
would conduct him to Baillie, he would reward them, 
but if they should misguide him, lie would instantly 
put them to death, They walked at the head of the 
army, with halters round their necks, and conducted 
thorn to the side of a lake, where the road terininat- 
ted,'-* They were suffered to esca; e, thouch Munro 
does not conceal his indignation at the lenity manifes- 
ted towards men who, without the expectation even 
of one farewell cheer from their countrymen, thus 
deliberately prepared to sacrihce themselves, fcuch 
is the perverting spirit of conquest, and such, too, is 
the instinctive love of country I The self-devotion 
of these men determined probably the fate of .Bailie. 
His corps had been unwisely .seyiarated from tho 
main body, and on the 8th and 9th of Sefitomber, it was 
pursued and nearly surrounded by tho host of Hyder* 
Anxiously he wrote to the British General apprising 
him of his situation, and reposing by irregular night-' 
1 Mill, book V. ohr.p. T. 
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marches to endeavour to elude the vigilance of the 
enemy until relief could be afforded liim. Tlie entire 
force under Sir Hector Muiiro was at once put in 
motion. On the second day .they heard distinctly 
the sound of continued firing ; and liad they known 
the country, there is now no doubt that they would 
have come up in time, if not to avert a conflict, at 
least to cover a retreat. J3ut the precious hours were 
Spent in wearisome and ineffectual attempts to find 
the road : and the very night they returned in despair 
to i,heir quat'ters at Cunjevram, the doom of Bailiie^s 
corps wa.s sealed. At sunrise on the lOth September, 
they beheld thefuselves hemmed in on all sides by the 
IMysorean army under the command of Tippoo Saib. 
Hour after hour they withstood unbroken the terrible 
onslaughts of the enemy. The lujpe of aid sustained 
them long ; after that — despair. At length, outworn;, 
they sank down man by man on the ground where 
they had defied their myriad foes throughout the 
murderous day, overwhelmed but un conquered. ^ 

No further attempt was made to oppose the inva- 
sion, and the main army forthwith retreated to Madras. 
So rapid was their maiuih, that two hundred men 
belonging to a Highland regiment dropped' down 
from absolute exhaustion, having been compelled to 
march thirty miles during a sultry day.^ Amongst 
the baggage taken during this retreat W(3ro the mili- 
tary ])ap)ers belonging to Lnrd M’Leod, the second 
in command, and these contained a plan for the 
reduction and appropriation of Eyder’a dnminions.'^ 
How far the perusal of such a documeut was calculat- 
ed to appease the triumphant ohiei^s rosontment, it 
is minece.sary to speculate. On the Srd November, 
Arcot fell. The Pottah was taken by storm, and the 
town was compelled to surrender. 'Pho inhabitants 
were treated with humanity } no plundering- or licojuso 

1 W'jlkV llisfcoricjtl sketolies ; arui Muuro. 

2 Munni, vol. i. ohap. ii. 

. 3 Ibid. 
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Wfts allowed ; every one was continued in tlie enjoy- 
lueiic u£ Ills fortiiiiOj and all who had held places 
•under iho Ishuvab retained ‘ the ujl ; to the English 
officers who were taken prison ers, Hyder gave money 
to provide for their necessities. ‘ The minor cities 
now opened their gates, and the general disuiiectiun 
vras no longer iiidden. At the close of 1780 the 
authority of the Gouipany extended little beyond the 
])recincts of Madras. Early in the ensuing" spring, 
however, reiii furcemeiits arrived irom Bengal, and'a 
squadron appeared off the coast. Sir Eyre Ouote 
succeeded to the cuuiinand, and ventured to advance 
against dlyder. He was twice severely worsted by 
the veterain chief, and the Engdish were at the end 
of the season Lfeaten back once more to St. Thomas^ 
Mound. They soon began to suffer from disease,, and 
to the horrors of disease were added tho.se of famine. 
Hundreds died daily in the streets ; no means of 
relief existed, and those who survived were liourlv 
doomed to see the dead-carts trail their piles o^f 
unshrouded corpses outside the ramparts, where huo'e 
trenches for promiscuous burial had been made. But 
death, while busy with the enemies of Hyder, found 
time to seek him also, At the moment whan his 
vengeance had been sated to the full, and the reimwn 
of his genius had reached its jseiiith, the strenuth 
of his constituiou, though sigularly great, gave 
way, and phu greatest spirit whose presence India has 
in latter time confessed was summoned from its earth- 
ly wanderiiigs. 

The death of Hyder Ali in the winter of 17S2 did 
not teioninaie the war. The event wms concealed by 
Purnia and Kishna Rao, two Brahmin Ministers in 
whom he Imd placed special coniidence, until his 
son, then at a distance of 400 miles, could reach the 
camp, '■.{hppoo found himself at tlie head of an army 
of 100,000 men, wdth three crores of rupees in the 

d .Miuu o. vtil. i, oliap, ii- How dftm«afl(iur waw i. qi 
be stiMo iti t,he gatbured oLitfly trciu tlie sanie 

of the taking of Sefingapjtam, 
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treasury, boRides wealth in je3vvels to a vast amoutit. 
B:),r]y in the spring General Matthews in vnded Mysore 
from the side of Malabar, and ere the season closed 
Onore, Mangolore, and Ananpore vs’ere in liis hands. 
Excessive cruelties were perpetrated in the reduction 
of these -places, orders being given to put to the sword 
every man found within the walls with arms in Ins 
hands. * The in habitants wore likewise subjected to 
unlimited extortion, not, we may bo sure, to gratify 
any vulgar lust of rapine, but just tli.at they might be 
taught an early and impressive lesson of the superior 
benefits nf Eurofieau rule. In the course of the camp- 
aign. Bednor was captured, and recaptured by Tippoo 
as well as Mangalore. General M,atth0vv3 was taken 
•prisoner, and was supposed to havo bee*n put to deai,h 
in. prison. His succe.ssor, General Btuart, failed to 
redeem the prestige ho had lost; and .Lord Macartney, 
sick of the aivfferiiig and slanghtor around him, and 
deaf to the incentives of Hastings, who svas ail for 
continuing the conflict, offered to make pcac.e, 

In iVlai'cU 17S4 peace was signed, the basis of its 
terms lieing- a mutual restoration of all conquest made 
during the war. Eor some years the Peninsula, which 
wa.s no-vV governed by four great powers~the Maha- 
rattas. the NiKarn, Ti})poo, and the Company — enjoyed 
comparative repose. A few minor .state.s were suffered 
to maintain a nominal independence, under the exacting 
friendship of one or other of the greater powers; and 
from this circumstance arose the pretext for the second 
war With Mysore. 


1. Mill book T, obap V. 
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** There is a Sribunai for imiiT.duais; 3« there none for la 

to«re no U'.v by whieh bodies of mei) acting; i,j a social and political 
capacity a, -ft bound to act with fi.idiby and coufideuce in their 
muwal iar.ercorse? The obligafcione of justice are funda.uental, 
end are not to he irioLifced by uuy Subaequeut or adventitious eyscem 
whatsoever.^’ 


At ‘h® beginning of 17152, America was ]ost, and 

nr- 1 yyi® more grew ans:ious about Ijidia 

Misled by a voluble and accomplished Minister, who 
foryearshad contrived to retain the favour of the 
Oonil anu oi large majorities in both Houses vast 

establishments by sea and land had been kept’airal 

eit ravagaut cost, to preserve our empire in the 'a'cs? 
yet It had not been preserved. On Uie lot), (l„; i ’ 
1781, the last army ent to reduce the ooloni^^td’ 
under Lord Cornwallis, surrendered at Yorktown and 
all hope of retrieving the disaster had beL aba,',d 
oiied. Mortified ambition turned its eyes towards he 
Last. Another empire was growing there or, if diilv 
fostered and nurtured, it mie^ht o-row 4 

tales wore oontinnally told of errSrs and mis S”! 
and the inqn.ries that had slumbered since 1772 wt’ 
renewed at the instance of the same men whoh ,.S ,0 ® 
endeavoured to invite Parliament to take into ts „ “ 
hands direct responsibility and noritml A n 
moved for a Select Committee, the ™po:', of itr ‘T 
strongly condemned the conduct of Sir 'Tiiomis Knni^ 
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Lola Pviid 01 Warren Hastings. Burke at- the same' 
time uiivvod for a Select. Oorau";ittee to inquire into 
finaucsial and judicial abuses Its report censured in 
no uieasurod terras Sullivan, the Chairman of the 
Court of JJiroctors, and Sir Elijah Impey- A bill of 
pains and penalties was introduced against Sir Thu- 
mas Biumbiod for his abuse of power as G-overnor of 
Madras ; and an address to the Crown was voted to 
recall Sir Elijah Impey, for the corruption and oppres- 
sion of which ho had been guilty as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. The last of a string of forty-four 
resolutions adopted by the iluime declared it to be 
the duty or the Directors to recall Hasting-s ; but this- 
the Boarri declined to do as they were not bound to- 
take dii’eotions from one branch only of the Legisla- 
ture. When Lord NortlTs Adminstration fell, that 
by whi'-di it was succeeded undertook to frame a oom- 
pt'eliehsi ve uud parmanent raeasuro fo-r the govern- 
ment of India Lord Bock iiighanCs demise drove For 
and Burke For a time into opposition ; and Lord Shel- 
bunre, looking round for allies wherever they might 
be found, thought of resorting to Hasting' s, a.s one 
whose talents might materially aid the Administration 
both in the- Cabinet and in Parliament On receipt 
of fresh tidings- regarding C’heyte Singh, Dundas 
brought up a second report from the- Secret Committee 
renewing the question of recall. A Court of Proprie- 
tors- forthwith assembled, in which thhs proceeding 
was- denounced, and. the Directors- were warned not 
to supersede the Governor-General' without their 
previous assent. Te this defiance of the House' 
o-£ Commons, they were no doubt emboldened 
by the tone of Lord Shelburne- and Colonel Barre, 
who warmly defended the- policy of Hastings. In a 
letter to Lord Shelburne, ^ when- First Minister, tire 
Vice'i'oy disclaimed the authorship of the Mahratta 
war. It originated, he- said, with the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Presidency of Bombay. It was begun 
without his knowledge, .and- upon grounds which he- 
1 Letter,. IStli December 1782. ■ 
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fl isapp roved ; hnt) finding the Bombay Government 
•eouuuiil.ed to its perils and oonsequeiioes, ho suppor- 
ted them liejirtily ; and ho asserted that it wafci he- who 
saved the Oarnatic. “Forgive me then the boast, 
when I add that I have been the instrutnent of rosou- 
ing one Presidency from infamy, and both from anni- 
hilation.'^ 

In 1783 the Coalition Cabinet de-volved once more 
on Burke ihe task of preparing an India Bill. It was 
introduced by Fox on the I8th Novemher, and pres.sod 
t-h rough all its stages in the Lower House before the 
Cliristnias holidays. A Board of seven persons, to 
hold office fur four years, were named in the Bill, and 
as vacancies fell they were to be hiled up by the 
Crown. These were to constitute a new department to 
which the entire direction of Asiatic affairs was to be 
eonffded. A subordinate Board of eight for a like 
term wms to superiulend the commercial affairs of the 
Company, which thenceforth was to be relieved of 
all political functions Snppleioen tary provisions 
were designed settling once and for all T/lie- rights of 
the native princes and proprietors in relation to the 
paramount power ; rendering highly penal the receipt 
nnder^anj form of bribes or presents by persons hold- 
ing office, civil or military , ffscal, or judicial and putting 
an end to mon opolies of all d'esciiptions. It was indeed, as 
its eloquent authors declared, aimed against all those 
perversions of justice and political iniquities by which 
individuals had enriched themselves at the cost of the 
Indian people, and to the dishonour of the Bnglish 
name, Fitt, Grenville, and Wilberforco oppposed the 
Tueasure, as giving too much power to Ministers. Jeii- 
kinson, who was understood to speak the per-sonal 
sontinients of the King, characterised it as an attempt 
on thoir part to render tJiemselves too strong for the 
sovereign • and Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) made a 
maiden speech in which he compared the Board of 
seven to the Apocalyptic Beast with seven heads- ari- 
sing' out of the sea, an aii-gnry of human woes unspea- 
kable, By decisive majorities, however, it passed 
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buM.l and of 'Wtirren Hastings. Bixrke at tlie same’ 
time moved for a Selsut Oointrottee to inquire into 
tiaaucial and judicial abuses Its report censured in 
no measured terms Sullivan, the Ohairniau of the 
Oourfc of Directors, and Sir Elijah Impey. A bill of 
pains and penalties was introduced against Sir Tho- 
mas B.um blod for his abuse of power as Governor of 
Madras ; and an address to the Crown was voted to 
recall Sir Elijah Impey, for the corruption and oppres- 
sion cf which he had been guilty as Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. The last of a string of forty-four 
resolutions adopted by the Hmise declared it to be 
the duty uf the Directors to recall Hasr.ings ; but this- 
the Board declined to do as tiiey were not bound to 
take directions from one branch only of the Legisla- 
ture. When Lord Northfs Adniinstration fell, that 
by which it was succeeded undertook to frame a ooin- 
prehensive und parinanent niea.sare for the govexm- 
meat, of India. Lord Bockiugham’s demise drove Fox 
and Burko for a time into opposition ; and Lord Shel- 
burne, looking round for allies wherever they inig’ht 
be found, thoirght of: resorting to Hastinps, as one 
whose talents might matei'ially aid the Administration, 
both in the’ Cabinet and in Parliament On receipt 
of fresh tidings, regarding C’heyte Singh, Dundas 
brought up a second rep-ort from the Seoi’et Committee 
renewing the question of recall. A Court of Proprie- 
tors- forthwith assembled, in which this proceeding 
was- denounced, and the- Directors- were warned not 
to supersede the Gowernor-General without their- 
previous assent. To this defiance of the House- 
of Gomtuons they wmre no doubt emboldened 
by the tone of Lord Shelburne- and Colonel Barre, 
who warmly defended the policy of Hastings. In a 
letter to Lord Shelburne, ^ when- First Minister, the 
Viceroy disclaimed- the authorship of the Mahratta 
war. It originated, he- said, with the Board of Direc- 
■ tors and the Presidency of Bo-mba-y. It was begun 
■without his knowled,ge, .a.nd. upon grounds which he 
1 Letter,. 15 fc-h December 1782, ■ 
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fiisapproved ; bnt , finding tiie Bombay Governmeni; 
GtHiunitifced to ita ].)erils and cmnsequeiioes, be sixppoi- 
ted ciiei]i heartily ; and he asserted that it wuiS he- wha 
saved the Carnatic. “Forgive me then the boastj 
Tvhen ] add that I have been the iiiatruuient of rescu- 
ing (>ne Presidency from infamy, and both from anni- 
hilation.'’-’ 

In 1788 the Coalition Cabinet de-vodved once more 
on Burke the task of preparing an India Bill. It was 
introduced by Fox on the I8th November, and pressed 
th rough all its stages in the Loxver House before the 
Oliristuias holidays, A Board of seven persons, to 
hold office for four years, were named in the Bill, and 
as vacancies fell they were to be filled np by the 
Crown. These were to constitute a new department to 
which the entire direction of Asiatic aliairs was to be 
confided. A subordinate Board of eight for a like 
term was to superinfend the commercial affairs of the 
Company, which thenceforth was to be relieved of 
all political functions Suppletnen tary provisions 
were designed settling once and for all the- rights of 
the native- princes and proprietor.s in relation to the 
paramount power ; rendering highly penal the receipt 
under any form of bribes or presents by per.sons hold- 
ing office, civil or military , fiscal, or judicial and putting 
an end to monopolies of all descripcions. It was indeed, as 
its eloquent authors declared, aimed against all those 
perversions of justice and political iniquities by which 
individuals had enriched themselves at the cost of the 
Indian people, and to the dishonour of the English 
name. Pitt, Grenville, a-nd Wiiberforco opppused the 
measure, as giving too much powerto Ministers. Jen- 
hinson, ivho was understood to speak the personal 
sentiments of the- King, characterised it as an attempt 
on their part to render themselves too strong for the 
sovereign j and Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) made a 
maiden speech in which he compared the Board of 
seven to the Apocalyptic Beast with seven heads- ari- 
sing out of the sea, an augury of human woes unspea- 
kable. By decisive majorities, however, it passed 
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t/Iiroug'b all its stages in the Lower Housej and eroked 
no symptoms of unusual hostility when brought up 
to the Lords. The intention was not disguised of su- 
perseding Hastings^ a.*? a fitting pre]iminar\7 to the 
inauguralioit of new poiiey fountled on new principles; 
and n dhin£r more iiiQaiued the anger of the Court o-nd, 
its antipathy. Lord Man.stield warned Ministers that 
if they atta-.-ked Hastings they would lose their India 
Bill and ruin themselyes ; and Gleorge ili. declared 
his belief that if he were recalled, India would bo in 
jeopardy. 

The King resolved at any risk to be rid of Minis- 
ters whom liH hated. A ca.rd in his handwriting au- 
thorised 1/ord Temple to tell t}ie peers individually 
that his M'l-josty would regard as his personal enemy 
any man v.'ho voted for the Bill. The U])per House 
consisted nt the time of 190 members, of whom the 
chief of the great Whig families were by far the 
richest and njost influential. But the Court was 
powerful, the Anglo-Indian intere.st great, and the 
Coalition Cabinet unpopular out-pf doors; and on the 
I7th December the bill was rejected by a majority of 
nineteen. Next day Fox and North were dismissed, 
and Pitt called to power. 

In the new Parliament, the youthful Minister had 
majority, and in the session of 1784 was pa3.sed the 
rival India Bill which long bore his name, As origi- 
nally framed, its defects were numerous. They ware 
laid bare by Francis in a .speech full of glittering 
sarcasm and incisive reasoning. The inex].)erinced 
Premieres first essay in legislation had failed ; the 
machine of subtle contrivance would not work ; it must 
be taken to pieces while still new, and put together 
again with fragments more or less numerous from the 
workshop of contemned rivals. Its boasted checks 
were so perfect that, instead of balancing one another, 
and easing further action, it, was felt, upon roflentions, 
that they could only bring all progress to a stand. 
It was clear that responsibility would be rendered 
illusory by the empirical separation of trusts, and by 
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Bae oomplicafcion of details. Parliament had disear- 
^ ded its wisest and truest counsellors in the matter, and 
followed the advice of clerks and changelings. Fran- 
cis, who seldom carried with him so completely th© 
attention of the House, paid just tribute to the years 
of unrequited toil and care Burke had devoted to 
unravelling the errors and misdeeds committed in 
India ; and with a tenderness of sympathy and hearti- 
ness of homage of which he was not deemed capable 
he uttered prophetically that consolation to the woun- 
ded and worn spirit of his friend which, sooner than 
he expected, public opinion confirmed. am not 
here to pronounce his panegyric; nor, if I were equal 
to the task, would I venture to undertake it; it would 
lead me to reflections that would utterly discompose 
me— -to the recollection of virtues unrewarded, and of 
services growing grey under the neglect, if not inora- 
titude, of his country. If fame be a reward, he posse- 
sses it already ; but I know he looks forward to a 
higher recompense. He considers and believes, as I 
do, that in some other existence the virtues of men 
will meet with retribution, where they who hare faith- 
fully and gratuitously served mankind ‘shall 6nd the 
generous labour was not lost ^ i The omission of 
the right of appeal to jury drew forth the allusion 
to the memory of Chatham, the ambiguous drift of the 
concluding words of which were long remembered and 
resented. “ Had such an attempt been made when a 
great man who is now no more had a seat in this 
House, he would have started from the bed of sickness 
he would have solicited some friendly hand to deposit 
him on this floor, and from this station with a monar- 
ch 8 vice would have called the kingdom to aruiB.*' 
He paused, and looking steadily at the^First Minister 
he added, in a tone of ineffable regret, “ but he is 
dead, and has left nothing in this world that in the 
least resembles him," a gy provision of the amen- 
ded Act, the Grovernor-Heneral had been invested 
1 P.j,rliamenfcftry Debates, Vol. xxy. 

® Debate on the Amended India Bill. 26t.b July iryt- 
10 
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with the power of filling np vacancies in the Conn oil 
and of overruling its members whenever he should 
think fit. From the President of a Privy Council of 
five he was elevated into an absolute ruler. Tbe Op- 
position londl}'' but vainly protested against this crea- 
tion of viceregal despotism ; but once created, an 
authority so ])i'ecious in the eyes of Centralistn was 
never destined to be relinquished. The instincts of 
executive power impel it to encroach, to absorb, and to 
monopolise ever more and more. Its aims are irres- 
pective ef party interests, its acts regardless of party 
traditions, in our own time its inroads on urbam and 
provincial freed'un have been continuous and uncom- 
pensated; and each new concentration of authority 
affords an analogy and constitutes an example for fur- 
ther aggression. The East India Company was still too 
strong, and the military force at the disposal of the 
Crown in Asia still too woak to render it prudent or 
possible, as yet, to assume absolutely the whole 
patronage and revenue of our dependencies. For 
seventy years more the Company w-as pei’mitted to 
enjoy the honours of titular sovereignty, and to 
appropriate the exclusive profits of Indian commerce, 
and of the subordinate posts in Indian administration. 
But henceforth the political direction of affairs in 
Asia was strictly held and exercised by the Imperial 
Government. Despatches and accounts in duplicate 
were regularly sent home, indeed, to the Board of 
Control and the Board of Directors, and each main- 
tained a learned and efficient staff to assist them in 
the work of consultative comment and advice. But 
every year Cannon Bow gained what Leadenhall 
Street lost in the power of influencing the general 
policy of the Anglo-Indian Government. The latter 
seldom failed to indite wise admonitions to its officers, 
high and low, as to the duty of forbearance towards 
its distant subjects, toleration of their prejudices, and 
the maintenance of peace. Simultaneously the former 
wrote directing attention to whatever circumstances 
seemed propitious for further acquisition or absorption 
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of teTritory. Every yearthe liever-failmg piea alleged 
wab that of self-defence, Somebod.y was always said 
to be plotting our expulsion or caballing with foes 
beyond the frontier for our ruin-. One- President of 
the Board of Control after another, with a rare- excep- 
tion now and then, translated the old forranla- uitjO 
new phraseology, full of disclaimers- of territorial 
ambition, but having substantially no other meaning. 
In the scathing words of one who- has hirnse-lf been 
admitted to the secrets of power,. “ Whenever existing 
revenues showed 8ym'j)toins of failing^, or- there was- 
nothing else Ho engage popular attention,, the best 
thing to-be done was- to-ta-ke to t.he road..'’’ Every 
time- the landmarks were pushed farther north or west, 
the permanent military charges of the establishment 
were increased, and the ways and means were found 
comparatively less- adequate to defra.y them. The 
Directors, left to themselves, would doubtless have 
restrained the tendencies to- expansion withi n narrower 
limits; and when, occasionally a G-overnor-Greneral 
proved himself to-be s-incerely averse- from wai’, it is- 
but due- to them to- say that they wore content to let 
him alone-. But from the- passing, of the Act of 17S4, 
it was extremely difficultfor them to curb the military 
spirit ever growing more intractable in the- East, or 
to prevent instigation- being given, by the Board of 
Control, and acted on by the Grovernor-Genaral, to an 
extent committing the- whole- force of the Indian Empire, 
and staking its security on the success of some fresh 
enterprise, before they had time, in the then course 
of post, to make their depr ecation audible. When it 
w^as too- late, regrets were said to be vain, and amid 
the exultations of victory, cold reasons of prudence, or 
unwelcome qualms of conscience- seldom, found a voice. 
The assent of the Directors- was still required in the 
choice of each new Viceroy, and they were s-ultered to- 
retain the power of recall without the- concurrence of 
the Crown. On two or three occa.sions they vetoed 
informally, but not ineffectually, the- choice of Minis- 
ters, when the job attempted , was felt to ba -^Hoo bad 
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and in orse instanco they exercised their power o£ 
recall. But generally speaking, Government found 
means of carrying tj^eir point in the city, and diS” 
agreements of a serious nature seldom arose jbetween 
the two Boards which, according to law, formed the 
double government. The statue of 17$4 established 
a system which balanced the authority of the Court 
of Directors by a Board of Control named by the 
Crown, and removable with the Administration to the 
day, b,ut which' was practically inverted with such 
privileges, and hedged round by such forms as effect" 
ually to be exempted from iaccountability to Parlia- 
ment. It was the converse in evei’y respect of the 
rejected plan. Pox would have made Parliament 
supreme in the affairs of India 5 Pitt would have the 
Crown, underatanding clearly what measureless in- 
fluence this systeru must give the Minister. 

Burke opposed the last Pittas India !l^ill, which he 
for.esayr would create an effectual screen for a policy 
of aggrandisement and oppression, like that already 
branded by Committees of the House of Commons. 
Despairing of legislative reform, he turned his thoughts 
to the duty of exposing, and if possible of bringing 
to punishment, past delinquencies- Late in the 
session he asked for papers regarding the partition 
of Oude. Major Scott, the acknowledged agent of 
Hastings, seconded the motion for their production, 
as certain to vindicate the conduct of the Viceroy. 
Government, more wary, made reservations,’ saying 
there might be some things that ought not to be in- 
considerately disclosed. Burke waxed wroth. A long 
debate ensued ; the hacks of Government ironically 
cheered the threats of the great accuser ; and Pitt 
brought the altercation to an end by raising a point 
of form. Burke, laying his hapd on one of the Select 
Committee’s reports which lay upon the table, with 
grim deliberation said, i swear by this book, that 
the wrongs done to humanity in the Eastern woi-ld 
shall be avenged on those who have inflicted them. 
They will find, when the measure of their iniquity i« 
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full, that Providence was not asleep. The wrath of 
Heaven will sooner or later fall upon a nation that 
suffers with impunity its .rulers thus to oppress the 
weak and innocent. He then gave* notice of his in- 
tention to move in the following session for ,a full 
inquiry into the alleged crimes of the Q-overnor-G-en- 
eral, and of his determination to seek from Parlia- 
ment reparation for the wrongs of Ind'ia.i 

On the 28th of February, Fox moved for confidenti- 
al papers which, if produced, would show, he said, 
the' injustice of sequestrating certain provinces of the 
Carhatio, to pay the usurious debts claimed by civil 
servants of Madras from the Hawab of Arcofc. These 
transactions were of a kind denounced by the Commit- 
tee of Enquiry, and interdicted by the recent India- 
Bill. Nevertheless they were now screened by the 
newly-constituted Board of Control of which Dundaa 
was the head j and in spite of the irrefutable speech 
delivered by Burke, but sixty-nine members were 
found ready to divide in favour of the motion. This 
result was mainly attributable to the direct interest 
which two of the ministerial majority had in the ret- 
ention of the mortgaged provinces for the liquidation 
of their unrighteous claims. Riohai’d Atkinson, a 
Government contractor, had obtained a seat in the 
House, and had become a sort of extra whip for the 
Government. He was largely connected with Paul 
Benfield, who, having gone out early in life to Mad- 
ras as an engineer, had turned money-lender there on. 
an extensive scale, fleeced the Prince of Arcot and 
other natives, and returned home to buy an estate in 
Hertfordshire, a town house in Grosvenor Square, and 
no fewer than seven rotten boroughs, whose represent- 
atives at will were among the safe votes on which 
the new minister could rely. For the moment the 
allies in corruption carried their point, and the ill- 
assigned over fated districts of the Carnatic were 
to pay the debts contracted by the improvident Nawab. 
Atkinson did not long survive to enjoy his share of 
1 Pariiamentary History, voi, xxiv p, 1273, 
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the gait ] ; and Bei]jB.eld, like so many others who made 
haste to he rich, overstretched himself in speoulationj 
heoams a bankrupt, and died in France in abject 
wnat. 

Hastings by this time had had enough of pro-con- 
sular exile; and Hyder being dead, and the war with 
the Mahrattas at an end, he deemed the time propiti- 
ous for returning home. Through a long contin nance 
of toil and danger he had held his pei’sistent way, and 
at length the obstructions that had hitherto barred 
his upward path, to opulence, fame, power, and dignity, 
seemed to be overcome.* Lord Shelburne in one Cabinet, 
and Lord Thnriow in another, had assured him of the 
favour of the Crown, and that the honours of the peer- 
age awaited him. The Chancellor had even , gone so 
far as to say, .that to the sympathy of Warren Hastings, 
and the influence of his name, was in no small 
degree attributable the fall of the Coalition and the 
establishment of his friends in power, declaring that 
he knew no man who cut so great a figure on the stage 
of the world, and that his influence had been potently 
felt in the recent change of Administration. It v/ouldbe 
ungrateful, therefore, in the new Cabinet if he were 
neglected. The faithful Major Scott suggested Day- 
l.esford as a suitable title; the Chancellor approved, 
and wished the affair to be left in his hands. Lords 
Weymouth, Growei’, Sidney, and Carmarthen agreed in 
supporting his view, and nothing was wanted but 
the First Minister's consent. Pitt was specious in 
flattering acknowledgement oPpublic services render- 
ed ; but he had difficulty about the vole of censure 
carried by Dundas in 1773. He was not himself in 
Parliament at the time, and personally therefore ha 
was not’ embarrassed by the vote. The charges, he 
said, on which it was founded were ridiculous and 
absurd, and were, as he really thought, fully refu- 
ted ; yet until the stmg of the resolntions "was done 
away by a vote of thanks, he did not see how he could 
with propriety advise his Majesty to confer such an 
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honour upon Hastings. ^ Thurlow continued to urge 
the pointj and in an interview at Putney, pressed the 
M-inister to say what were iiis real objections. Pitt 
replied that there were four. The Grovernor-Generai 
had sought to extend our territories in India, a policy 
of which he strongly disapproved; he had forfeited 
the confidence of the native princes ; he had frequent- 
ly disobeyed the orders of the Court of Directors; and 
he had created enormous salaries iu Bengal to gratify 
those attached to him. The Chancellor pressed for 
instances, and when Pitt confessed himself at fault, 
he laughed at him for knowing as little about India as 
the rest of his colleagues, ^ About the same time 
Eastings wrote to his wife in England that he was not 
to be deceived by the fair words of the Minister, some 
of whose expressions, when introducing his India 
Bill, had mortified him deeply, and whose purpose 
was to keep him from returning home until the ue’W 
Administration should have had time to strengthen 
itself without his aid. Full of chagrin, he vowed that 
he would disappoint his enemies by resigning his post 
ere they wished him to do so ; and this threat he car- 
ried into execution iu January 1785. In laying dowxi 
the office, he congratulated the Directors that at last 
they were rid of him j and applying to himself, in. 
scornful irony, the words of Pitt, he wrote ; “I am in 
this act the fortunate instrument of dissolving the 
frame of an inefficient G-overnment, pernicious to your 
intei*ests and disgraceful to the national charaoter.^^® 
In reality, his exultation was great. As he looked 
back over the twelve years of his viceregal reign, and 
reviewed the opposition he had overcome, and the de- 
nunciations he had braved, words of haughty triumph 
broke from him. He had found the treasury empty, 
and the Executive infirm; he i*estored the finances 
and invigorated every department. “I was a man 

1 Converaatiou with Major Scott, Qlaig’s Life of Hastings, vol. iii. 

2 Genyersatioa with Major Scott, Gleig’s Life of Hastings, vol. iii. 

3 Letter to Directors, J'anuary 1786. 
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iQuknownj unprotected, and unconnected at home, and 
possessed of no other influence abroad than that which 
* had acquired by my own knowledge and practice, in 
the credit which the success of my measures impres- 
sed on the people of Hindustan, and in the attach- 
ment of my fellow-servants and citizens- For six 
years I was thwarted and insulted openly by the rest 
of the Council. But eveu during that time they never 
tried to take the current of business out of my hands 
u-i* ^ sustained by consciousness of greater 
ability and merit. I suffered in patience; I did my 
duty when I could ; I waited for better and more last- 
escaped me ; no meanness 
of submission ever afforded my assailants the triumph 
of a m<^ent over me ; my antagonists sickened, died^ 
^ my ground unchanged, nei- 

ther the health of my body nor the vigour of my mind 
for a moment deserted me.'^i Well might Burke de- 
clare that this was no ordinary offender, but in every 

•ense “ a Captain-Q-eneral of iniquity,'^ 

As President and Governor-General, Hastings had 
borne locally irresponsible rule in India for twelve 
years. Jtvery where he had changed the ancient land- 
marks and added field to field. He had siain and 
taken possession, and he could point alike to the 
spoils of war, the triumphs of diplomacy, and the aug- 
mentation of revenue as the proofs of his vigour and 
success m administration. Beggared princes, impo- 
verished towns, and a starving peasantry might curse 
ma name but the Board of Directors and the Board 
of Oontro round no fault at all in him ; and if he had 
enriched himself, had he not added tenfold to the 
riches of his masters? Great merchants in the city 
and high Minsters of State applauded him, and ha 
had smiles of approval from the Woolsack, York Mins- 
ter, and the Throne. All hailed his return as that of 
a conqueror who had won for his country a new em- 
pire to compensate foi- the old one lately lost. Who 
Should gainsay such testimony ? 

1 tetter to' Auderson, ISth September 1785, 
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Nevertheless, the clerks in the finance department 
of Laadenhaii Street were much exercised in spirit by 
the question — Did conquest pay? The financial re- 
sults of his adminstration are thus summed up by one 
who had the privilege of access to every detail of the 
accounts, in 1772 the Grove'rnmeiit receipts wero 
dB2,;i73,650, and the expenditure j6t,705,279, leaving 
£668,371 to be divided betwteen shareholders, bond- 
holders, and holders of office at home. In 1785 the 
income was £5,315.197, and the expenditure £4,312, 
519, leaving a hlance of £1,002,678. On the other 
hand, the debt in India was augmented from £1,850, 
866 to £10,464,955, while a large increase of liabili- 
ties to the Home Government and to private creditors 
had accumulated. “The administration of Hastings 
added £12,500,000 to the total debt of the Company; 
and the interest, at 5 per cent., of this additional debt 
was more than the amount of the increased revenue. 

These nett results were not indeed disclosed at the 
time in such a form as that the public at large might 
understand them. According to the established cus-* 
tom in such matters, they were permitted only to see 
the light piecemeal, and then enveloped in so many 
disguises and swathed in so many deceptive folds 
of extenuation, that no one could feel sure that he 
knew what they were, ft would never have done 
to let naked truth be seen. Othello’s occupation 
had been gone. Hundreds and thousands, who 
had benefited largely by the process of absorption 
and exaction were ready to testify how profitable was 
the work. It was not the field or the owners of the 
field that were benefited, but those who drove the 
ploughshare through its bosom, and made away with 
such gleanings as each could secure of its fruit. 

Mrs. Hastings was sent home to prepare good 
society for her husband’s appearance in its circles. 
Whig duchesses refused to know her as a divorce, but 
Queen Charlotte received her at court wifch every 
mark of distinction, and great ladies without number 
I Mill’s History of Britieh India, vol. ir . p. 44^. 
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crowded her salons aiad boasted of tlie curious and 
precious gifts whioli site bestowed. Royalty itself did 
not refuse to .accept the unique present of an ivory 
bedstead, elaborately carved ; and the wits of Brooke^’s 
had no end of stories about the gems aud pearls which 
fell from MarioiBs hair, or dropped from her gorge- 
ous train. This indiscreet ostentation, and the still 
more unwise audacity of Scott, was not without its 
effect, perhaps, in rekinding the embers of Barkers 
indignation, and fanning into flame the resentment 
of Branois. 

On the 30th, of June, Hastings returned to England 
and he was received by King, Ministers, and nobles 
with every demonstration of respect. Burke lost no 
time in giving notice that, as the session was then so 
far advanced, he would, when the House re-assembled 
redeem his pledge of demanding that strict inquisi- 
tion be made into recent viceregal acts. He spent 
the autumn at Beaconsflel'd in, further study and con- 
templation of his task, exchanging confidences by 
letter with Box and Francis, the first of whom would 
gladly have dissuaded him from an undei'taking of 
success in which he himself had little hopes, but the 
duty of which Junius concurred with him in thinking 
imperative. In the dark chambers of his imagei'y, 
the scenes of daring spoliation, and harrowing injus- 
tice which had been sketched by Francis were filled 
in with every detail of oriental life and coloured with 
ail its glow. In the solitude of his study aud of his 
rambles in the woods, he began to paint those mar- 
vellous historic pictures, the like of which has never 
been seen in our day, and the effect of which upon 
the mind of Parliament and the nation he did not at 
the time venture to estimate. He knew that the Whig 
party was utterly broken by the late general election ; 
that of those who had retained their seats, very few 
cared a jot for India; and only recalled with bitter- 
ness the fact that it was to the India Bill the ruin of 
their party was ostensibly if not altogether due. On 
the eve of the session, at a meeting of the opposition 
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^cliiefs at Burlington House, the preponderant feeling 
unmistakably was against risking further battle on 
this ill-fated ground. But Burke was inflexible. It 
was the great occasion of his -life and though all 
the men of fashion and fortune around the Duke of 
Portland should desert the cause, he told them plainly 
that he had made up his mind to go on. Seeing him 
thus firm, Fox remained faithful ; and a young coun- 
tryman of his own, who had already made his mark 
in debate as a man of surpassing eloquence and wit 
volunteered his service as a subaltern, as little dream- 
ing as his leader that by him, in the great struggle 
the highest honours of the fight would be borne away. 
This was Bi chard Brinsley Sheridan. 


CHAPTER XIIl^ 


TTBANNY OW ITS 

1787—1788. 

The bfusiness of this day is not bbie- business of this man. It ia not 
solely whether the prisoner at bho bar be found innocent or g-ailby, 

bat whether millions <yf mankind aball be made miserable or happy. 

Exiled and undone princes, extenaiye tribes, saffeiiiiff nations, differ- 
ing- m language, mannera and in rites, by the providence of God are 
blended in one common cause, and are now become suppliants at 
your bar.'* 

—•EHMTOD BuREB.' 1.' 
the 4th April 1787, Burke brought forward eleveu 

waoousations against Hastings. 

^ _ The first count of the indictment charged him with 
^justice crueltj, and treachery in hiring British 
soldiers to extirpate the Rohillas : 

to the Emperor Shah Alum, in 
withholding his tribute : 

theLjrtofBeBa«s7“^ oppression m the case of 
of OudJI'*'' of the V icier 

i-oduoiug Oude from a garden to a 

ertravagant contracts and 

s. With, receiving money against the orders of 
i .Spseoh on the Impeachment, 23rd Februaiy 1783, 
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'the Company and the Act o£ Parliament, under secret 
(engagements, and using the same unwarrantably : 

9. W.ith resigning by proxy with a view to re- 
sume his onioe : 

10. With treachery to Muzaffir Jung, his ward: 

11. _ With enormous extrayagano.e in bri.bery to 
enrich favourites and dependants; 

Five other charges were suhsequently laid upon 
^the table. The great offender petitioned to be heard 
in his defence at the bar. '^‘Byerybody/^ h© wrote 
came to ask me why I had done so imprudent a 
thing j everybody condemned it, all except my great 
friend the Ghaucellor. I had but five days granted 
me to defend myself against eleven liistoiucai libels, 
to which five more were added before the second 
.day of my appearance.*^ Great was the curiosity to 
hear him, apd all parts of the House were crowded, 
Every ear wa,3 strained, and every eye fixed to catch 
the expected accounts .of eloquent indignation. Bnt 
.eloquence there was nope. Hastings, in the opinion 
of every one but himself, had no skill in composition. 
His ego.tism was too profound to stoop to the coramon 
arts of controversy; and he was thoroughly convinc- 
.ed that a cold and somewhat contemptuous narrative 
of the facts, as he thought fit to give them, was alone 
needful for his vindication. Tlie House thought 
otherwise. They had come full of hopes of a chase, 
and found nothing l>nt a slow march. After an 
hour pr two, the unusual effort of reading aloud com- 
pelled him to delegate the continuance of his task 
to one of the clerks at the table. This was too 
much for parliamentary patience, and by degrees 
the legislative crowd melted away. But his equani- 
mity was imperturbable, and he contin.ued his recital 
during three successive days. I was heard,** he 
said, with an attention unusual in that assembly, 
and with the most desirable effect, for it instantly 
turned all minds to my own way, and the ground 
which I then gained I still retain possession of.’* In 
this he was strangely mistaken. He had but com- 
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uaitte-d tilie error of tellmg his accusers 'beforeliand 
on. wliat he relied foF his exoulpafciou. H© told 
Farliaraeut- that, haying been the servant of the 
Sast India Gompany, he was accountable to them 
alone in his adminktral'iye conduct. Ministers took 
no exception to the matter or the manner of his' 
apoiogj-j and rather showed a friendly disposition 
throughout. Copies were ordered to be printed and 
circulated for the benefit of the great majority of 
both sides, who had heard but a small portion of it..^ 

When a month had been allowed for consideration, 
Burke moved, on that Ist June-, that Hastings be 
impeached for his cruelty to the Bohillas. His con- 
duct in the affair had been censured by the House- 
in a resolution moved by Dundas, founded on the 
evidence of the Select Committee of 1773; but Dnndas 
was now a member of the Board of Contred, and he 
refused to confirm- his own language of thirteen, years 
before-. The debate lasted two long nights. As the 
first gleams of sunrise grew visible, Pitt rose-, and 
warily avoiding the substance of the charge,, pleaded 
in abatement, that the sin- had been condoned long 
since by the retention of Hastings in his- post of 
Oovernor-General, and that the precedent would be 
fraught with inconvenience, if not injustice, if deeds 
remote in place and time, though known the while 
to all men, were made the subject of criminal pro- 
ceeding. The motion- thus encountered, was defeated 
by a majority of two to one. 

On the reassem^bling of the House after Whitsun- 
tide, Fox brought forward the second charge, regard- 
ing the extortion practised iipon Oheyte Singh. Pitt, 
who had hitherto frowned on every attack,, and shield- 
ed the culprit fro-ra e-very blow, to the surprise of 
all but Hastings, su-dde-nly gave way. Bettor than 
subservient colleague and imprudeut friends, he 
discerned the signs of the- times, and, for his own sake, 
he felt it necessary to abandon the position of an 
accessory after the- fact. Did he really foresee the 
Memoirs of Hastings, yol, j. 
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issiie of the impendiag tri’n,!, or believe that the best-' 
clianee of esca^je for the ex- Viceroy, whom, till now 
he had striven to exonerate, lay in the uncertainties 
of what must inevitably be- indefinitely pr.otract<3d 
proceeding i? We know not, and can never know,, 
Hastings, who always- distimsted him, ascribed so 
sharp a turn to jealousy, and fear of a possible rival 
in the esteem of the Court, or a- possible com.pe.titor 
for parliamentary sway. Froba-bly such- an idea^- 
never crosed the mind of the- haughty IStates-man p 
and few who had heard Hastings toil through his folios- 
of vindication, when pleading on. his own- hehalf, 
would have heard the suggestion without a smile. 
Another explanation was whispered at the time, and- 
subsequently gained creden.ce. ,Dundas had for years- 
been conspicuous in demanding, that the “ great 
public offender, ” as- the Governor- G-enerai- was called- 
by Fox, should be brought to justice. Few men have 
ever been more accommodating in office; but he felt, 
no doubt, that his individuality would be wholly 
compromised, if on the count of the indictment as well 
as ail others, the accused should escape by the pro- 
tection of the Administi-ation. Early, in the morning 
he had roused the First Minister from sleep, and had 
remained closeted with him for an unusual time. The 
subject of their conference was inferred from, the- 
unlooked-for incident of the evening.. 

Upon Sheridan fell the task of bringing, forward - 
the charge of cruelty towards the-Begums of Oude, An 
audience, consisting of placemen, peers’ sons, sq-jiires of 
old family, East India- proprietors-, and lawyers ou the 
lookout for promotion, was not likely to be led away 
by a penniless playwright, on a- great question of 
national policy anderiminal justice. But nature had 
given Sheridan odds in the race which enabled hixn 
to distance all corapetitora, whether envious friends or.' 
party foes. His speech on- this- occasion having beenp 
like most of his other works-, composed in scraps, and 
owing its great efect at. la.st to adaptations on tile 
spot, and unpremeditated’ additionSi ’wa.e dependent. 
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for preservation on tlie reporter’s pen ; and, from some 
cause never explained, pen on that memorable 
night lamentab.ly failed. The House, fairly carried 
away hy the versatility, eloquence., wit, and passion 
of the man, forgot itself, and mingled with its cheers 
the expressions of applause which have always been 
forbidden as disorderly. Pitt was riveted with ad- 
iniratio.n, Fox was loud jn praise, Burke shed tears in 
the agony ef his delight, and the fastidious Windham 
declared long afterwards that it was the finest speech 
which had been delivered within the memory af man. 
Poor She.ridan was offered the next morning thousand 
guineas for the copyright, but he was too happy in his 
new condition of celebrity and oongratuiation to sit 
down alope to work up over again wfiathe had spoken. 
He promised, and perhaps at times he meant to do it. 
But delicious hours rolled Qu, #-ud he had not 
resolution to forego their enjoyinent for the sg»ke of 
future fame. The matchless invective is lost, and we 
can only guess at its colour, texture, and strength by 
the influence itexeroised on those who heard it, nearly 
three to one of whom voted as Bheridan bade them. 
^0 stiginatised Hastings “ a groat delinquent, and 
the greatest of all those who by their rapacity and 
oppression had brought riiin upQu tJgie natives pf India 
and disgrace upop the inhabitants of Great Britain.” 

Some days later Mr, Frederick Montague moved 
that the author of the impeachment should proceed 
forthwith to the other House, and at the bar of that 
high court should lay the plaint of the Oommous. 
Accompanied by many members, Burke appeared at 
their Lordship’s bar requesting audience, and in set 
terms there preferred his weighty accusation. Hast* 
ings was taken into custody by Black Eod, and bound 
over in s.ureties to appear before the Lord High 
Steward in Westminster Hall when called upon. 

Nobody at the time appears to have regarded with 
apprehension the issue of the impending trial. The 
friends of the great culprit wont about railing against 
the malignity of party, and the injustice of ruining a 
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distinguislied man who had spentrhis hesfc years in the 
service of the country, by compelling him to bring 
witnesses from the other side of the globe, and to 
employ lawyers to compile unreadable and uninteili- 
gible volumes of documentary proof. His successor 
Lord Cornwallis, when the tidings reached him, trea- 
ted the matter as a vexatious practical joke. «I am 
very sorry that things have gone so much against poor 
Hastings, for he certainly has many amiable qualities. 
If you are in the hanging mood, you may tuck up Sir 
Elijah impey without giving anybody the smallest 
concern."'^ It is the old story: those who allow 
themselves to be made use of as tools, when they are 
done with are dung aside with a scoff. The ensuin^^^ 
autumn and winter were spent by both side in pre” 
paration. The name of Francis had been struck out 
of the list of managers by the Commons, on the grouud 
that he was the personal ^enemy of the accused, and 
that he bad engaged with him in mortal combat. Fox 
and Windham wrestled stoutly for their friend’s 
inclusion. “ A judge,” exclaimed the latter, “ ought 
indeed to be impartial ; but it is new to question the 
zeal of a prosecutor. ” Burke, feminine in his affec- 
tions and aversions, condescended to entreatj?-, and 
wrote to Dundas asking as a favour to himself that he 
should not be mutilated of his right hand. But the 
renegade was reckless, and Pitt was obdurate ; there 
■was nothing for it, therefore, but to stifle the glowing 
rage of Framois with splendid flattery. Burke in tlm 
name of the managers wrote him a letter— such a 
mtter . it was dated from the committee-room of the 
House of Commons ; it declared in the name of the 
managers that he vraa indispensable to the achieve- 
ment of national justice ; and it adjured him not to 
forsake in their last resort the afflicted people of Asia, 
over wnom he had so long exercised paternal care. ” 
Junius could not refuse; and in his capacity of 
assessor, throughout the protracted aud arduous pro- 
1 Letter to Lord Sydney, IVceident of the Board of Control, dated 
CaicutLs January 7, 17t>S, 
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oeeding-s. Lo 'was never wanting l>y tlie side of iiis 
ilhisti’ioxia friend. Among the managers were Fox, 
Bheridan, Grej, Erskinc, Windham, Anstrnther, 
Elliott, and Burgoyne. 

■After many postponements, the day at length 
arrived. It was sirAy-three years since the Peers had 
assembled as a court of justice for the trial of Lord 
Macclesfield. They were then much more limited iii 
number. To the roll-call of the Lord High Steward 
npvrards or two hundred peers noxv answered to their 
names, and proceeded from tlieir own House to West- 
minster Hall, which had been furnished as a coui’t 
for the occasion. The Heir-apparent and other princes 
of the blood, many of the chief dignitaries of the 
realm, and its most brilliant lights of literature and 
art, were there assembled. The Duchess of Devonshire 
was surrounded by the great Whig ladies, who glanced 
encouragement on Fox and Grey and Windham in the 
managers’ box. The ladies xvhose sympathy was 
Ministerial occupied seats near the Duchess of Kut- 
land ; and every nook and cranny of the Hall was' 
early filled by some more. or less distinguished listener 
to the unusual and almost unbelievable arraignment. 
Of all the notabilities of the day, Pitt alone was 
absent; not even once did he afterwai’ds condescend 
to show himself during the trial. The great Pi’oconsul 
was conducted to the bar, and in compliance with old 
usage, was told to drop upon his knees. The indignity 
sent a sharper pang to his proud heart lhan the 
enumeration of all the crimes laid to his charge. It 
W’as but momentary. The Lord High Steward bade 
him rise and be seated : and there throughout the day, 
and for days to come that seemed innumerable, the 
tiny, pallid, plainly attired, but dignifiedand intrepid 
culprit, sat observing calmly the features of his judges, 
watching keenly every movement of his pursuers, and 
now and then conferring with Piumer, Law, and others 
of his counsel. It was a strange sight j and to us, 
looking back at it historically, it seems as strange as 
it did then. It was a signal experiment in the way 
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e£ esactiing accountability, mad© with consummate 
skill, earnestness, and persistency, in a case where 
there was unprecedented need. Fitness in the tribunai 
only was wanting; but that want was irremediable. A. 
court of peers had aforetime sat as judges and as 
jurors to try the guilt or innocence of oneltocused of 
native treason, doinostio violence or breiicli of muni- 
cipal law, the incidents of which’ were recent and the 
proofs capable of being fairly weighed dnrim>” the 
sunlight of an ordinary day. But here wms an appeal 
from medifBval Asia to modern Europe, froin unin- 
telligible Paganism to so-called Christianity', h-omtlie 
helplessness of the conquered to tlie pvivile-'res of 
constitutional freedom, from unnumbered millions of 

sufferers to two hundred listless men of fashion some 

old and gouty, others giddy and gambling, a few 
painstaking and conscientious, and a few more bene- 
volent and well meaning, but phlegmatic, hypochon- 
driacal, and too easily bored. Estimated by' the 
capacity derived from experience there never was an 
Arepogus more helpless ; for precedent to guide them 
there wasjiterally none. Estimated by any theore- 
tical standard, the constitut' on of such a court was 
simply absurd. Of the Lords Spiritual and Teaiuoral 
who actually heard Hastings arraigned but twenty 
nine voted him, seven years afterwards, innocent or 
guilty , The power of irupeachmeiit had been a valu- 
able power, and had done good work in its time, but 
work like this it was never meant to do, and work 
like this it was wholly incapable of doing a.s it ouglit 
to be 6oue. Through the grey winter-fog of February 
i/ba, these truths, clear to us now, were not, however 
discernible; and, upon the whole, it may bo doubted 
whether men would ever have been brought unani- 
mously or even generally to accept them, had nut tlie 
great experiment been elaborately tried under cir- 
cumstances so favourable to success, as that which 
characterised the case of Warren Hastiir^s. The 
delusive belief in a phantom can only be dispmlied'b v 
affording ©very one repeated and continuous oppor« 
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tnnities of seeing that the resuscitated form cannot b© 
grasped, or held- or made to speak coherently and 
accountably, tjntil the faith in phantoms be explo- 
ded, we cannot hope to get to realities. A learnedy 
•wise, exalted, and catholic-hearted court of appeal 
for those who suffer wrong within the confines of the 
empire is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
empire in equity and honour ; indispensable, indeed, 
to its permanent existence ; but the Lord High Ste- 
ward's court, convened to try a colonial Vicei-oy on a 
writ of impeachment, is utterly .unlike what such a 
court should be. It was necessary, bharefore, that the 
obsolete pageant should be once more reproduced, 
were it only to prove how ill adapted it was for the 
modern purpose required. And in this historical point 
of view it may not be waste of time of the particulars 
•wherein it egregiously failed. 

The arbitrament of political controversies between 
equal and independent nations is sufiiciently difficult 
under the most favourable circumstances, for' the 
obvious reason that ' it is of necessity extremely hard 
to .constitute a court capable at once of appreciating 
the just claims of both si.i^es, and of rising superior to 
the passionate and partial importunities of either. But 
immeasurably mors difficult is the task of arbitrating 
between suzerain and vassal, the aggressor and the 
aggrieved, the lord paramount of conquest and his 
brow-beaten if hot' begare'd subjects. Whether the 
dispute lie between a distant and comparatively dim- 
inutive community on the one hand, and the con- 
tumelious power of ceutralism op the other or whether 
the question be one raised on the part of deposed or 
mediatised princes and the exchequer of an imperial 
dynasty, there is need of the greatest care in selecting 
the judges, and of the greatest precaution against tlie 
law’s delay, the insolence of office, and the conscious 
or unconscious interposition of personal, party, and 
national predilections. It is a matter of daily observa- 
tion how men, who, as jurors in a common lawsuit, 
ifoald stare contemptuously at any attempt to tamper 
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with theii' independencfe, betray no conscientious 
scruple, and affect no sting of shame, at being impoi'" 
tuned, threatened, and talked over,' when they have 
votes to give as peers or commoners, electors or elect, 
on questions involving quite as certainly and clearly 
the character of individuals or the interest of the 
public. This is so even when the controversies 
are between fellow-sabjects or neighbours; how 
much more when the complainants are strangers, 
aliens, it may be recent foeS, or doubtful allies, wdioaa 
reputation has been hardly dealt with, and whose 
means of correcting misimpression are practically 
nil; while the respondent in the political suit stands 
upon the presumption of national honour, and appeals 
to all the interests and feelings interwoven with 
national pride. It is hard even for a moment to set 
the balances fair, but it is useless and hopeless to 
try and do so, if there be no staid, learned, respon- 
sible, and, above all, jealously limited number of 
arbiters, in whose hands the scales are to be held. 
From the days of the EccJesia of, Athens and the 
Senate of Rome, to those of the Convention Parlia- 
ment and the National Assembly of France, there 
has never been a indeterminate assembly, 

elective or hereditary, which has not signally failed 
whenever it undertook to perform judicial duties. It 
would seem as if there were in the very nature of the 
thing a fault ineradicable. Apart from the multiplied 
chances which a multitudinous jury presents, that 
part of the case may be heard by one set of men and 
part by another, neither of whom, therefore, can 
properly join in giving judgment, though both are 
empowered to do so ;— -there is the still more fatal 
characteristic of all such assemblies, that they are 
necesvsarily consitituted of materials egregiously un- 
equal in their intellectual abilities, that they are 
palpably for the most part untrained for such work, 
and that they are invariably prone to evade or re- 
pudiate openly the individual responsibility of 
lug and expressing a decision, because that decision 
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may not be decisive. It is idle to answer tbat logical- 
ly this is unreasonable and unsound. The fact that 
in such cases men are net governed by logic is too 
plain ; and equally plain is the fact that a supi’eme 
court of apipeal, whether it be coynposed of priests 
or laymen, delegates oi* citizenSj soldiers or civilians, 
is capricious, inconsequential, impulsive, and morally 
impotent, — just in proportion as it resembles a popu- 
lar assembly instead of a strictly limited and specially 
chosen bench of justice. It is the instinctive sense 
of this truth that has made the herediDary peers, in 
the exercise of their ordinary jurisdiction, habitually 
abstain from taking part in the appeals between 
man and man that are brought before tbem. Every 
one knows and understands that not one in a hundred 
of the Lords feels himself justified in meddling with 
these appeals, even to the extent of putting a ques- 
tion to a witness, t)r asking for the explanation of 
t phrase. How much more, then, does it behove the 
members of such an assembly to abstain where the 
power of the Crown or of the nation at large is on 
one side, and the equities invoked by a conquered 
prince or people are upon the other ? What was 
wanted in 1788, and what is wanted still, was a bigh 
court of federal jurisdiction, consisting of the best 
men to be found in the legislature, the administra- 
tion, and the law, on whom the great responsibility 
might safely be devolved of trying a complicated 
issue, and of putting on record the reasons of their 
decision. By some such method as this, the proceed- 
ings might have been brought to within decent limits 
as to cost and time, and the ineffable mockery of 
justice avoided which the prolongation of the im- 
peachment for seven years, and the una.ssessed mulct 
of the defendant in £100,000 costs entailed. 

When Hastings was at last summoned by the 
Chancellor to appear before the Lords on the 23d 
April 1795, to receive judgment, but twenty-nine 
peers in their robes were in attendance. A good 
jnany more, wbo shrank from sharing the judicial 
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rissponsibility, appeard in their ordinary costume 
near the steps of the throne^ curiously observing 
the forms of procedure, as though it concerned them 
not. The members of the Upper House had been 
considerably augmented in the interval, and numbered 
now two hmidered and sixty-two. Of these, forty- 
nine had acceded by inheritance, and forty-four had 
been created, or elected as Scotch peers. Pending 
the suit, eighty-seven wlio sat in the previous Par- 
liament had died, or had not been re-elected. Look- 
ing worn and aged by the anxieties of his seven years’ 
trial, Hastings advanced to the bar, and once more 
knelt in submission, in turn the peers were called 
upon to say on their honour whether he was guilty or 
not. Six answered in the affirmative; in the negative 
twenty-three. The six who were for condemnation 
were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Carnarvon, 
Eaiidor, Pitzwilliam, and Suffolk, and the Ohancollor 
Lord Loughborough. Those who voted for acquittal 
were Markham, Lord Archbishop of York, tne Duke 
of Bridgewater and Leeds, the Marquis of Towhshend, 
the Earls of Beverley, Warwick, Oonveuti'y, Mansfield, 
Morton, and Dorchester, Viscount Falmouth, the 
Bishops of Rochester and Bangor, and Lords Fife, 
Somers, Rawdon, ¥/'alsiugham,Thurlow, Hawke, Bos- 
ton, Sandys, and Middleton, Lord Loughborough 
then pronounced the judgment of acquittal, and 
■ordered the prisoner to be discharged. What a 
moment was that of supreme oxoiteraeut and exulta- 
tion ! Surrounded by nobles, prelates, courtiers, 
soldiers, India directors, agents, dependants, flatterers, 
and friouds of all sorts, the phlegmatic little man wms 
almost overpowered with gratulations. When the}" 
had ceased, ambitious hope once more stirred within 
him I and for a season had cause to fancy that fortune 
might return. His costs during the trial amoun tad 
to .£76,528, and other expenses which it entailed had 
exhausted nearly all the accumulations of his guilty 
reign. A meeting of East India proprietors voted 
him, by way of compensation, £4000 a year for twenty- 
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sight years ; and capitalising the sum to meet hia 
s^'gsac.ea, they advanced him i42,000, to- 
?nr^rh„"‘'^f vested in trustees for the 

hovL^ ^ Daylesford, that darling object of hia 

won Tt ?a,1^ “■* D=>yl6s£ord was 

bv the a^vic in Ws favour spread; and 

to petitiWh^ n '“'‘7 *>'i®n'is, he resolved 

eruenser M *“»• the reimbursement of his legal 

and no r.e ““‘withstanding, held aloof, 

hi'*pe«ti?;rtr KinT’" *“ 

likewise escaped punisliiaent. On 
?mot?on% Elliot brought forward 

abTlitv 1?a I'" impeachment in a speech of great 
noai^ivA charged him with ^ gross corruption, 
?LlaIon r>f^\ disobedience, intentional 

and wifli Tv ^ w-nder which he held his powers, 
evidence and given to 
Justtrw affidavit.’ The Ix-Ohief- 

ous enor^mfr ‘scandal- 

of he had perverted law to the purposes 

llXZT alienated the hearts of 

RT*Tf7o ^ ladia, and had stained the name of 
on ffreat ATt/q’ bestowing honours 

with tbA h men who, being intrusted 

fellow ('vln^ properties of their 

and preserved them against outrage 

task though painful, 

th^ hon ] down the vengeance of Parliament on 

o whose pride had stretched his 

LV fyranny and whose avarice had perverted 

plunder; -more than any other species 

lid P 7.1 ^ crimes, indeed, did call 

liste,/ W ^ seemed attentively to 

vengeance of the nation did not come. 

’’ ® professing only to perfoi'm the 

auties of umpirage, contrived to let it be understood 
StifStory, \oI, xxvi. p, I33S, 
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that they thought exposure was sufficient, and that they 
would rather not have the .matter pressed to a con- 
Yiotion. So it fell through ; and the name of Impey 
has come to pass as synonymous with judicial impunity. 
While the proceedings against his illustrious aecom- 
plioe were still pending, the ex- Chief -Justice found a 
borough sufficiently ripe in decay to recognise in him. 
a fitting representative. In mercy to the little town, 
now disfranchised, and long since, let us hope, repent- 
ant, let us omit its name. 


OHAPTEK XIV. 

TIPPOO SAIB, 

1786—1793. 

'-The unity of our Gov«irmaenb .and our great military force giw ns 
sac/i a .-mperiority over the native princes, that we might, by watching 
opportunities, extend our dominion without much danger or expense” 
and at no very distant period, over a fgreat part of the .Peninsula! 
Uur ixrst c.^re ought to'be directed to the total subversion of Tippoo 
^fter becoming master of fcieringapatam, we should find no great 
difficulty in advancing to the Kisfcua, when favoured by Wars or revolu- 
tions in the neighbouring states, But we ought to have some pre- 
ceneerfced general scheme bo follow upon such occhsions.” 

---SIK T. MUNBO. 1. 

tlio vacant place of Viceroy there were many 
competitors; yet the fitting man was not so easily 
found. If long experience, great ability, dauntless 
courage, marvellous success, powerful friends, and 
court favour, could not insure a aovernor-General on 
his return home from being arraigned as a culprit, 
what safety could there be for his successor. The 
example of Hastings was calculated to deter cautious 
and punctilious men, and to disenchant reckless and 
avaricious men. There remained, however, a crowd 
of restless, needy, and adventurous waiters upon 
would have grasped wibh delight 

at £25,000 a year, and the jobbing of India for live 

years- Mr. Titt had no mind indeed to throwaway so 
great an appointment upon any of the class in ques- 
tion. In common with Lord Shelbourne, he thought, 
of Lord Cornvvailis at first for the command in chief 
and afterwards for the chief direetion of civil affairs 
1 Letter to his faiKer, Slat September 179S-MemiiitB bj tbeHev. 
P-. R. QleigjVipI, I p. 203, 
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likewise. Without any of the political tenants of his 

grandfather, who had been First Minister ot 

L, or the energy of character that gave promise of his 

retrieving the disaster which had virtually brought 

the American war to an end, Lord Clornwalhs oociM^- 
edapositionin public life which no Minister 
likely to overlook. With good manners, good 
tions, and good fortune, his friendship was soughu b> 
men of all parties 5 and enemies he had none. 
himself, he would probably have sauntered happily 
and unnoticeably along the dowu-liill steep of 1 t e, 
grumbling occasionally in the House of Lords at what 
he did not approve, but never engaging 
party plots, or aspxrng to lead a parlnimentary 
paign.^ What he wanted was to be made Constable it 
the Tower, and he betrayed some vexation at Dein 
passed over for that sinecure post ; but it was ceitani 
ly not with any view to get nd of him as a 
some critic or a dangerous opponent that the J 

in 1786 pressed upon him the Government or . 

He was thought eligible, as an amiable and respect 

able naan, who might be relied an to keep 
in check, and to curb the violent courses whicia iiad 
brought the administration of his predeo^essor into 
quesLon. Not without hesitation he agreed at length 
? 1 .... i! hnw lastingly ms 
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i’ 0 viT 0 ifc. I at present tHink tlie advantages' of otir 
possessing that post very doubtful, and I am sure it 
was intended as scene of gross peoulatioir,- at the ex- 
pense of the Vizier and his Govern'ment.’^^ Com- 
plaints of interference and maladministration poured- 
in from all sides. Among the most prominent wei’e 
those of Mobaruck-ul-Dowla, the Nawab- of Bengal, 
who, having succeeded to the niusnud during his 
minority in 1770, was now come of age : and who re- 
pudiated alike the control of his former guardians-, and 
the retention by the Company of the greater part of 
the income guaranteed to him by treaty on his acces- 
sion. It was then fixed at thirty-two lacs a year ; but 
in .1772, Warren Hastings acting on instructions from- 
Leadeiihali Street, reduced the amount one-half, on 
the plea that sixteen lacs was sufficient during the 
Prince’s minority. The rightful sum, however, was 
not restored, as was expected, while he had Still to 
pay the whole staff of Company’s officers, as part of 
the establishment originally imposed upon him. In a 
letter to the Court of Directors soon after his arrival, 
the new Viceroy wrote, that ‘^from all he had already 
heard, he thought it highly probable that it would 
appear to be decent in the Government to abstain from 
much of the interference that had hitherto (been used 
in the detail of the business of that household, and 
which had been attended with great expense to the 
Hawab.”- Tli rough his agent in London, the Soubah- 
dar had formally complained to the Directors of the 
injustice with which he was treated, and they instruc- 
ted the Governor-General in a secret despatch to 

take care to provide for his support and dignity, 
by securing to him the clear and undiminished receipt 
of the real stipend allotted to him, or even by its im- 
mediate augmentation.*’ addii%, “ Tou will always 
keep in view the claims he has upon us by treaty, and 
necessity will dictate to you a due consideration for 

1 Confidential letter to Right Hon. Henry Dundaa, Vol. I6. 1780. 

The Corn .vallia Correspondence, edited by Charles Sobs Yol, j. p, S85. 
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tlie present state of our affairs/^i On the plea, how- 
.ever, that dependants on the pative Court would be 
chiefly benefited, were the whole of his income restor- 
ed to him. Lord Cornwallis advised that the Com- 
pany should still retain half of it for thernselve^. In 
his judgment, it was only a question between whether 
so many lacs a year should be spent in luxury in 
Loudon or in luxury at Moorshedabad. His sympathies 
were with the former.? 

The peace concluded at Mangalore lasted six 
years. Tippoo in that interval reduced to subjection 
several of the minor states in his neighbourhood, and 
built or purchased several armed vessels, which help- 
ed to spread terror of his name along the coast of 
Malabar. Fanaticism was with him au impulse even 
stronger than ambition, and hjs assumption of the 
title of Sultan was supposed to be preparatory to that 
of Prophet. He persuaded himself' that he' had a 
mission to clear the land of idolatry ; he compelled 
multitudes to conform to his faith, and to behold their 
temples levelled with the dust. He boasted that he 
had destroyed ,8000 shrines, and distributed 100,000 
unwilling converts among his garrisons. He bore, 
in fact, a strong resemblance to Philip II. of Spain. 
They had both been educated for empire, and both 
possessed considerable talents, natural or acquired. 
Both ware brave, industrious, and sagacious, and both 
sustained with signal constancy the ills of fortune. 
But both also were, perhaps from the very fact of 
their having been bred in the expectancy of vast 
.domination, far inferior to their predecessors. With 
less experience and original resources, they were 
equally despotic and exacting, more self-willed and 
obstinate, less fit to turn victory to account, and less 
versatile in retrieving the losses of defeat Both 
were cruel from suspicion and resentment, both werpif 
bigoted to the faith in which they had been reared, 
and both sacrificed to their superstitious ^eal the 

^ Despatch from Court of Directors, 2Iar, Julj 1786', 

^ Sco despatch, itu M&refc 17-S7. 
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affection of their subjects and the security of their” 
dominions. While history, therefore, dwells upon 
the memory _ of neither with respect or pity, fidelity 
to truth requires that their misdeeds^should be weio-ii- 
ed in the same balance of justice as* that wherein ch© 
faults of their adversaries are measured 5 and if 
circumstances- are to be allowed to ag’g'ravate or niit)i~ 
gate reproach, history's duty is to mete out carefully 
the blame which is due.. It is necessary bo remind 
those who really desire to know the truth how dis- 
trustfully we are bound to read all that is written in 
apology or eulogy of triumphant aggression ? The 
beaten are always worthless, the victors always o-reat 
and good; a thousand influences of selfishness oi" 
sympathy, consciously or unconsciously, combine to 
tmge the narrative of victory ; but where are the 
annals of the conquered? who shall bring garlands 
to the nameless grave ? Of Tippoo Kaib we mav 
not err widely if we content- ourselves with saying 
that from ail we have been enabled to glean from 
out the unfruitful stubble-fleld of militaiw memoir 
we infer that he was not much worse than other 
men who- have been placed in similiar situations else- 
where. His indifference to human life was probably 
abon the same as the Louis le G-rand or hliohoias I , 
of .Hlba, bbrafford or Radetzky. His reluctance to ‘ 
employ any one holding religious opinion different 
from ills own was probably as intolerant and oppres- 
sive as that of the most Christian Ferdinand vf/ 
or the most religions and gracious Georire HI 1 ’ 

Towards the close of 1789 an incident occurred 
which led to wliaji is called the third war with Mysore 
I wn forts belonging to the Dutch stood at the moutA 
01 an estuary near the frontier lines of Travancoro 

under the terms of a subsisting treaty, callo.l on the 

but anr 
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Bajah to aifi in defending them, or, if he would not, 
to become their purchaser. Against this Tippo pro- 
tested. The Dutch had no right, as he averred to 
alienate a possession for whidh they paid tribute to 
the liaiah of Cochin, who in turn owed him fealty. 
The facts were disputed, and he proceeded to force 
tlie lines, whence he was repulsed with serious loss. 
Mr. Holland, then acting President of Madras, pro- 
posed to send commissioners to inquire and negotiate. 
The Siiltan did not forbid their coming, but said he 
had investigated the matter already, and he was 
confident as to the ground of his pretensions.. Not 
long afterwards Greneral Meadows became Grovernor, 
and instead of negotiating, prepared to interpose by 
arms. Tippoo wrote congratulating the Greneral on 
his accession to the Government,, and deprecating a 
rupture. ‘‘Notwithstanding the bonds of friend.ship 
were firmly established, in consequence of the repre- 
sentations, contrary to the fact, of certain shortsight- 
ed persons to the G-overnor, they had caused an army 
to be assembled on each side.” As such an event 
was improper among those mutually in friendship, 
in order to clear it up Tippoo sent a person of dignity 
to explain the whole circumstances, that “ the dust 
which had obscured the upright mind of the G-overnor 
might be removed.” * Meadows replied that he re- 
garded as an insult the attack upon the Bajah of 
Travancoi-e, who was under English protection ; and 
they must now abide the issue of war. The Sultan, 
being wholly unprepared, fell back with his army 
towards Seringapatara. Autumn was spent in the 
capture and recapture of places of secondary impor- 
tance, and in strategic movements without decisive 
result, 

it is clear, that to repel the aggression, or, at 
most, to obtain for Travancore compensation for any 
loss it might have sustained, did not of necessity 
imply operations on a great scale, or the formation 
of a general league for the subjugation of Mysore^ 
1 ThorJJtpa'B British Iftditt, p, 191. 
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Bat tEe hamiliatioa supposed to have been incurred 
by the treaty of Mangalore rankled in the minds of 
not a few of the military class, and the accounts of 
what had been achie^ved by the more daring and 
adventurous policy of Hastings in the eastern Presi- 
dency, stimulated the wish to try issues once more 
with the aspiring and pretentious Sultan. To vindi- 
cate tbe insnlted majesty of Travaiicore, possession 
was taken of Baramahal in 1790,. and from that hour 
to the present it has remained a revenue district 
of the Madras Presidency. We are not left to sup- 
position or conjecture as to the designs with which 
the war was recommenced. Munro, one of the best and 
ablest officers engaged during this and the following 
period in the service, in his confidential letters, written 
in 1790, argues against the unsatisfactory nature 
of the attempt to hold a balance of power between the 
native kingdoms. He says plainly, conquest is the 
true policy ; and argues that the British revenve in the 
East might thereby with ease be trebled. I do not 
mean that we should all at once attempt to extend 
•ourselvos so far, for itis at present beyond our power 
but that w.e should keep the object in view, though the 
accomplishment of it should require a long series of 
years. The dissensions and revolutions of the native 
Governments will point out the time when it is proper 
for us to' become actors. But it can never arrive 
while Tippo exists.” Why not remove so formidable 
an en emy .? 

Accordingly, for this purpose, Lord Cornwallis 
concluded a league with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
identical in substance, and with some curious points of 
coincidence in phraseology, with that which was signed 
in 1796 by the sovereigps of Ilussia, Austria, and 
Prussia, for the dismemberment of Poland. By the 
terms of this holy alliance, Nana Parnavis on the part 
of the Pagans, Nizam AH on ihe part of the Mussul- 
mans, and the Viceroy as representative of Christian 
England,’ undertook to ’bring into the field pro- 
1 Memoirs of Munro, vol, 1. p. 123. 
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of tlie'war-mulcfc paid. In bis anger he threatened to 
resume the oSensive j' and. had he known accurately 
how much sickness and want of stores had weakened 
his assailants, he ■ might with difficulty have been 
dissuaded from ■ putting, his threat into execution. 
Ooorg had been subdued by his father, and ruled with 
such rigour by him, that the Eajah, Vira K-ajondra, 
invoked English aid to recover his independence. 
Lord Cornwallis was obliged to own that the prin- 
cipality did not fall within the scope of the prelimi- 
naries ; but he set up in extenuation of the breiioh of 
faith proposed that it would be ungenerous to leave 
the Rajah to the resentinent of Tippoo. The con- 
troversy ended in Coorg being given up. 

“ Our acquisitions ou the Malabar coast, wrote 
the Viceroy, ‘‘are inaccessible to any enemy that 
does not come by sea, except on the north frontier. 
The possession of Coorg and Palghatchery elfectualjy 
secure that two passes by which only Tippoo could pos- 
sibly disturb us. The Rajahs on that coast are not 
independent, but are now become our subjects, and if 
we can put them in some degree on the footing of the 
Bengal Zemindars, and prevent their oppressing the 
people, the commerce of that country may become ex- 
tremely advantageous to the Company. The net re- 
venue amounts to about twenty-five lacs of rupees, which 
will be a great help at present to Bombay The court 
of Markara, which had been the centre of an independ- 
ent state for three hundred years, was suffered to exist, 
with certain local jurisdictions, till 1834, when, on the 
pretence of failure of heirs in the house of Rajendra, 
the Raj was incorporated with the rest of the Empire. 

Tippoo's resources had proved to be greater than, 
were anticipated, and it took two years of war to 
induce his haughty spirit to sue for peace. Munro 
declares the terms granted him to have been far too 
■moderate, although it gave the Company increased 
revenues, amounting to thirty-nine and a half lacs of 
l>J)«spa'fcch fco' Mr. Daodas, camp before B&riag&put&m.. I8tb 
nMiaSefe 17&3— 8orrft*pon<Jenoe, vol ii, p. 1S8, 
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rnpees (^£395,000).^ The esiiepfc of territory accji^ired 
was not less than 24,000 square miles ; in addition to 
this, a portion equally great was given to the Nizam, 
as a reward for iiis services in the campaign. Nor 
liow short, a apace he was jiarmitted to enjoy these 
arquisitions we shall presently see. The Mahrattas 
ah.-ioluteiy refused to take any part of the spoil, 
inilnenced, we may suppose, less by any regard for 
iiim whose power they had helped to prostrate, than 
from the too late conviction how much their own 
safety must be endangered by the removal of such a 
barrier to European aggression as the Mysorean king- 
dom formed. 

The humiliating treaty was signed, and the con- 
querors, laden with their booty, disappeared from 
before Seringapatam. With what emotions Tippoo 
savi^them depart we may easily conceive. The empire 
which his father’s genius had cemented and beque- 
athed to him was riven into fragments and partitioned 
among his foes. His pride was humbled in the dust, 
his treasury was emptied, the fear of liis enemies and' 
the confidence of his subjects were alike undermined. 
But, as the last troop of his foes defiled through the 
frontier hills, he breathed freely again ^ and hope — 
the hope of yet recovering all he had lost, and or 
avenging his dishonour — rose within him. For this 
alone he henceforth seemed to live. Every depart- 
ment of his internal administration underwent d 
rigorous and searching reform. He anxiously sought 
every means of introducing into his army the tactics 
and discipline of Europe, believing that these afforded 
him the likeliest chance of suecesafully coping with 
his adversaries. But the exhaustion and depression 
of national defeat is a perilous time to attempt the 
introdnotion of arbitrary iunovations ; and the impe- 
tuous energy of Tippoo made him forget that the un- 
prepared changes which his superior intellect and 
knowledge suggested could only cause bewilderment 
and distsmst among his dispirited people. The sever* 

i Manro, vol, i, p. ‘ 
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economy lie was forced to use alienated ranny of liis 
powerful dependants. Symptoms of gouoral diai'ou- 
tent became apparent, and drew forth the worst 
dispositions of a temper naturally harsh, air.l now 
embittered by ill-fortune, ' A'dark and supersr.itiou3 
gloom deepened the shades of crueli-y over his remain- 
jn<r days ; and long before the diadem of Mysore 
finally perished , its lustre had .faded in the e^es v>f 

men., , .... ^ ... , 

Thus was the honour of our ally vindicated, ive 
can nowhere find that his Highuo-ss of Travancore 
was benefited in any way by the sanguinary confi.^t 
or the partition treaty. Like the Prinrr-e of Hohenz-ei- 
lem) ids name was wholly forgotten from the moment 
the hrst gun was fired. The iMizaiu was hoiuaired by 
the show of new provinces, while in reality he was to 
be treated as a mere trustee for those who gave and 
who could also take away. But if the manufacture! a 
of the treaty forgot their allies, they did hot forget 
themsolves. “Thirty lacs «)E rupees (,£.300,000) wero 
demanded and given as durbar khuruteb, or expenses, 
avowedly to be distributed amonust the dfiicers con- 
cerned in settling the treaty.''’^ Tiie yieeroy returned 
to Calcutta. The reproach of York T-rwn was eliaced, 
and Lprd Oornwaills was made a Ivi.rquis. 

Soon after the news of these brilliant achieve- 
ments reached England, the public hecaine partially 
aware of the means whereby they had been accompli- 
shed ; and certain folk asked querulously whether 
wars of annexation were not adininistratiVe Jobs, got 
up by powerful individuals for the sake of realising 
fortunes after the Olive fashion ? The lollowing year, 
when the Company sought a renewal of their chartor, 
a storm of political virtue broke out. with all the 
violence by which the epidemic has, at capricious in- 
tervals, been characterised amongst us. A show of 
penitence for past misdeeds was deemed e.xpedienfc 
on the part of the Company to appease the ouccry ; 
imd ere jPariiament granted dhe renewed charter, it 
,1 Malcolm, toI. (i) chap. vi. note. 
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soletiTnly declared “that the pursuit of schemes of 
conquest and extention of dominion in India is repu- 
gnant to the wish, the honour, and fche policy of the 
nation. This declaration was said to have the 
validity of a command; and upon the assumption or 
its being obeyed, the fate of Hindustan was once 
more iutru.sted to those whom Chatham liaed to call 
the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall street.” 
.For a season the injunction was observed, at least 
in appearance. The states which had been cajoled 
in to admitting subsidiary forces within their confines 
fell daily more abjectly under the control of their 
protectors. As the pay of their garrisons fell into 
arrear, they were required to mortgage the revenue 
of additional provinces to the Company; for. the 
honour of British protection was no longer optional, 
and the last step in each case usually was the com- 
plete and formal cession of the mortgaged lands. 
Before Hyder'a invasion in 1780 , a large portion of 
the revenues of the Carnatic had been thus assigned 
by the Nawab. The expenses of the wav doclar-* 
ed a sufficient pretext for demanding the entire, a 
sixth part being reserved in the nature of a pension 
to Mohamed Ali. Mill, like a true utilitarian, argues 
that this arrangement was quite a boon to the pen- 
sioned Prince, inasmuch as he wa.s punctually paid ; 
that he was relieved from all anxiety and risk, and 
that the annual stipend allotted him was, in 13101167, 
ratiier more than ho had been in the habit of appro-' 
printing to his own use. 

1 E'lst India Act of ITOt;). 


CHAPTER XV. 

THK LAND SKTTLSMKNT. 

1793 . 

** Bt’Ug'ai iaoue of the most fertila countries on the face of the globe, with, 
a population of mild and indastnous iunabibants, perhaps fqu d to, if 
not exceeding in number dhac of all British possar.sions put togetber. 
its real value to us depends upon the continuance of its ability to 
furnish a large annual investment to Europe, bo give consideraijo 
asi-iatauce to the treasury at (.:Hlcufctii, ind to supply the preseing and 
extensive wants o£ the other Presideiioies. The consequences of the 
heavy drains of wealth ftoiu the above causes* with the aiiditiou 
of that which has been occasioned by the remittance of 
private foi tunes, have been for many years past and are now, save" 
rely felt by the great diminution of the current specie, and by the 
languor which has thereby been thrown upon the cultivation 
and the general commerce of the country. A very material altera- 
tion in the genet al commerce of our system of mauagemeut has there- 
fore become indiepensably necessary in order to restore the coutitry 
to a state ot prospeperity, and to enable it to continue to be a solo 
auppoit to liiitiuhinteitst and power in tide part of the world.” 

— (OKHWAbLIS. 1, 

^l^HE conditions of laud tenure, and the methods of 
assessment throughout India, wore as various as 
the features of the country itself ; the customs pre- 
vailing in one region being often wholly unknown in 
another. When by the treaty of 1756 the Oouipany 
became Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, they 
continued the system of land taxation then existing. 
This was principally a produce assessment. The fruits 
of the land were equally divided between the Gov- 
ernment . and the aclual occupier, the Zemindar 
1 Miuuta on Laud .•settlement lObh February 17&0. 
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receiving about ono-tonth of the Government share. 
An account of the land under cultivation, the produce), 
rent, and other details, was kept by native officials 
in each village, who were paid fixed salaries by the 
cultivators, or received allotments of land for their 
services. A coiiectiou of villages was called a 
Porgunna, a combination of these again formed a 
Circar, and the union of two or more Oircars constitu- 
ted a Soubah. The holders of large areas, who be- 
ccune directly responsible to the Government for the 
revenue Lherefi'om, were called Zemindars, under 
whom wore the Talookdars, or owners of smaller 
estates, and the Idyots, who were the actual cultiva- 
tors of tlio soil. A few Zernindaries, as Burdwan, 
Barrackpoor, and Beerbhoorn in Bengal, were nearly 
four thousand square miles in extent, and their occu- 
piers were Hajahs, or native princes of high rank, 
but the greater number were of much smaller propor- 
tions, held by men of less influence and authority. 
On the a.;qui.sition of the Dewanuy, the Directors had 
instructed their officers to confine themselves to the 
simple duty of receiving the revenue, the details of 
collection being- left to the ordinary native hands. 
But the corruption which attended the arbitrary 
substitution of foreign for native local rule bore the 
usual fruit of weeds in the fiscal field, The Court 
of Dir 0 ctur.s, alarmed for the state of their balance, 
sheet, in 17G9, appointed Kuglish supervisors over 
the native collectors. In the following year, Boards, 
of Inquiry and Control were established at Moorshed- 
abad and Patna, but they did nothing but expo.SG 
abuse which they lacked the power to remedy. In 
1772, Warren Hastings revolutionised tlie entire fiscal 
department, Buropeahs were substituted for Indian 
collectors. The Calcutta Council were constituted a 
Board of Revenue ; several new offi.cer8 were oreaited ; 
the treasury was removed form Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta, and four members of Council were sent on a 
tour of inspection through the country to collect the 
materials on which to base a re-assessment, A purely^ 
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Feringhea executive however did no better £or Leaden** 
hall Street than its halfblo'od predecessor. A number 
of native clerks were turned adrift, and a few mors 
adventurers were benefited, but the earth brought 
forth no greater increase, and the India House dis- 
pensed no greater, blessing in the shape of an. irnprovod 
percentage. In 1774, the newly-appointed Viceroy 
reverted to the employment of black collectors, as they 
were termed, and set up six district oounoils of supar- 
intendcnce. An erpeHinental assessment had boon 
made for five yeax*s, bnt the results were not sulficieut- 
ly satisfactory to warrant a renewal j and on its 
expiration in 1777, annual settlements were decreed 
for the four years ensuing. In these the Zemindars 
were encouraged to become responsible for the land 
revenue. Croveruinent retaining power over lands in 
their own occupation as a guarantee for the faithful 
performance of their duty. In 1781 another scheme 
was tried. The district councils were superseded, and 
a central committee of revenue was formed, atxd the 
collectors were encouraged to replenish the exchequer 
by the grant of a percentage on their coiiections, in 
addition to their salaries. How this bribe succeeded 
may be estiinated from a fact mentioned by Loi*d 
Cornwallis, that one collector, with a salary of 1000 
rupees a month (£1200 a year) had an income of at 
least £40,009 a year. 

By Mr. Pittas Act of 1734, the Company were em- 
powered and directed to “ inquire into the alleged 
griovance.s of the landholders, and if founded in truth 
to afford thorn redress, as well as to establish fixed 
rulcs^ for tlio .settlement and collection of the revenue, 
and for the administration of justice according to the 
o>ncie(it laws and usages of the country.^* The first 
official duty of Lord' Cornwallis, therefore, and the one 
with which his name will always be associated was the 
Setcleiuent of land revenue on a definite basis. We 
have had a good many personal confessions of 
blanderirg and mismanagement up to this time, but 
ffisre we have an admission compirehensive and candid,. 
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by Parliamen t; itsolf, soleranlj uttered when giving 
logisiative judgment ia appeal, that thirty years o£ 
domineeriag power had been spent in doing the things 
that ought not to have been done, aiid ih not doing the 
thinps that ought to have been done. After turning 
the (juuntry upside down, rack-renting Ryots, beggar- 
ing Rajah.s, goading Tehsildars into rigour, and alter- 
nately bin bin g and threatening collectors, some of a 
white, and some of an olive skin, into higher exaction, 
Parliament was compelled to admit that the system 
worked ill, and that it had become necessary to reform 
it altogether. Bengal was going back to jungle, and 
the Chairman of the Company was asking loans from 
the Exchequer to square the dividend account. 

Early in 1787 the Board of Revenue at Calcutta 
was directed to collect information for a new assess- 
ment j but an undertaking so vast as a survey of the 
extent and boundaries of the sevOl-al estates, together 
with the interests, rights and titles of their owners 
and occupiers, could not be completed in a few 
months j and it was not till 1789 that any action could 
be practically taken on the results, such as they 
were, which had been thus obtained.' The basis said 
to be laid was soon found to be imperfect and untrust- 
worthy. d It was evident,’’ says one writer, ‘‘on con- 
sideration of the answers made to official inquiries, 
that although when the Company succeeded to^ the 
Dewanny gross abuses prevailed, yet in the best times 
of the Mogul Government, the rights and privileges 
of the people were secured by institutions mainly 
derived from the original Hindu possessors of the 
country.’’ By some it was thought advisable to 
coTstinue and develop that system j but the Viceroy, 
with Mr. Shore, Mr Duncan, and Mr Barlow, deemed 
it better to establish the Zemindar as the landowner, 
whether ho had previously occupied such a position or 
not. Lord Cornwallis was mainly actuated by a 
desire to place this most important source of the Com- 
pany’s income on a sure footing, as well as by a 
laudable wish to relieve the actual ouUvators of th® 
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soil from ilie evils inseparable from t,li0 habit of farm- 
ing the land-tax which then prevailed. The settle- 
inenLs from year to year, and for other short poriodsj 
had not answered expectation, ^‘Despej-ate ad- 
venturers/’ said the G-overner-Greneral/ ” tt'it.hout 
fortnue or character, would undoubtedly be found, as 
has ndready been too often experienced, to rent the 
diilerent districts of the country at the highest rates 
•that could be put upon them ; but the dolusio!! would 
bo of short duration, and the impolicy and inhumanity 
of the plan would perhaps, when too iato for effectual 
remedy, becoine apparent by the complaints of the 
people and the disappoi?itment at the treasury in the 
payments of revenue, and would probably terminate in- 
the ruiit and depopulation of the unfortunate country.” 
Again he wrote,” B.x'perience has fully .shown that the 
farming system is iil-calculated to improve a ooiiiitry, 
and it is contrary to principles which we wish to 
establish, of availing ourselves as much as possible of 
the service of the proprietors of the land.-^.” 

Though there was a concurrence of opinion among 
the majority of the: Council as to making settlements 
only with the J^emindars, there was greater diver- 
gence as to the term and amount of taxation to be 
levied. Mr. Shore objected to tiie permanent assess- 
ment, on the ground that “we had not a sufficiout 
knowledge of the actual collections made from the 
several districts to enable us to distribute the asse.ss- 
ment upon them with the i*equi.site equality ; that the 
demands of the Zemindars upon the Talookdars and 
^gyots were undelined; and that even if we possessed 
p competent knovvledge of these points there were 
peculiar circumstances attending the country, which 
must render it bad policy in the G-overninent to fix their 
demands upon the land.”* He had no good opinion 
of the Zemindars, whom he accused of “ ignorance of 
their own interests, irregularity and confusion in the 
details pf business, and collecting their rents by rules 
1 L«fctsirot CouEb of Dirootore, 3d November 1788, 

S ,^inu.fce of tiia Govtaraor-QcineEal, 206h February 170.0. 
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wliieh were eumeroua, arbitrary^ and 

that, we had uoti suffioiaiit information te enable ua to 

Sb'nlfiueiit, when the e-^peneuce aiMiUired 

' *1 n'(i '-ncrtyest iiu 1) roveuieu ts aiid cof I'ect uu stakes. 

Jf ,wf hand ibe Viceroy argued that many 

ye-ii-s had id ready been spent in collecting 

ind tentative and experimental 

“ a^thried during that i-riod had not bench d 

ru'e'e mkvmtms ,” and that further delay would oom- 
vromik the happiness of the people and the /j 

h the country. The idea ui)p6nnost in the mind ot 
Lord Ooriiwallis was indeed the formation o 
powerful body ot landowners with perpetual teiuiie. He 
Lno-ht in tho^ re-establishment of such a oUs,s a oHa 
rLtee tor stability, founded on the sense of interoet 
which its members would naturally feel in 5'®‘' 

petnation of a system that might 

against fltfnl and periodical enhancements of t«at.om 
“Incase of a foreign invasion, he saiu, d is 
matter of the last importance. f 

by which we keep possession of this comity, that the 
proprietors of the land should be attached to us fro 
Lotdves of self-interest. A landholder who is secured 
in the quiet enjoyment of a profitable estate can have 
no motive in wishing for a change .On the contrary 
if the rents of his lands are raised in proportion to 
their improvement, if he is liable to be dispossessed, oi 
if threatened with imprisonment, or con fasoation of bia 

property on account of balance due to Government, h© 

.1 . . . % Mir 
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Wil! readily listen to any offers whioli are likely to 

sitn-fr;^ “n' ? that cannot place him in a worst 

sunation, but which hold out to him hopes of a bet- 

Control and the Ministry at home 
concurred in these yiews; and in March 1;93 final re- 
gu^tions were issued, declaring thatalllands held by 
arS t?’ '"f«P®“'if“t Talookadars, and others, tlm 
actual pioprietors of land, and their heirs and lawful 
coessors. were to be thenceforth subject to a perpc- 

^anci not then under cultivation, and consequently 
nob assessable if afterwards brought in, was to 1^ 

esrh«r?^r>! f arrangement, as the estate 

heated by failure of issue was bo revert to the Q-o- 
become owners on the same 
flilT possessor. The proportion which 

rateable value' of the land 
was to be moderate; but there were dilferenees of 
opinion as to the rateable value itself. Mr. James 
Urant, who wa.s at the head of the Khalsa or Exch^- 
quer ana who had great experience in the finau- 
b«J was of opinion that Government had 

een defrauded to a very great extent in the previotis 
temporary assessments, and the estates were capable 

snr^Trf ^ larger impost. This view was 

snccessfully combated by Mr Shore, and the assess- 

Smy, 1 ^^!. 7 decided on an average of the receipts 

hnT during several preceding years. These 

bad amounted in 1790 91 to £3,100,000 for Bengal, 
Balkar, and Onasa ; and to £490,000 for the district 
or iienares equal to nine-tenths of the nominal pro- 
ductive value. The views of those who favoured a 
rge augmentation of revenue from this source were 
7 perpetual rate at ten-ele* 

jenths of the rateable value j though, from the comnli- 
confusion that prevailed, it was, or was 
Sion to define that amount with preci- 

1 Minataol QOT«m©s.Qeti«riil, iOih 17 » 0 . 
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But tlie operation of the permanent settlement in 
Bengal ultimately justified .the protests of Mr. Whore. Its 
cliieC fault was found to be, as he had foretold, that 
in its hasty promulgation, the interests of the subordi- 
nate ranks of the community had been overlooked, or 
loft to be dealt with only when injury had accrued, 
and hardships had accumulated. 

The provisions of the land ’ settlement wore defi- 
cient, and its execution was defective. If we are to 
trust the evidence of one who has had the fullest op- 
portunities ui accurately estimating its nature ajid 
effects, the assessments for the purpose of fixing the 
land revenue in 1789 were made carelessly and reck- 
lessly, a,nd even, in some’ oases, corruptly. In mapy 
cases, yiersous were confirmed in proprietary rights 
who had been uierely farme'’8 or' collectors of revenue 
under the native Government, and who had not a 
shadow of legal title to the land; only the person 
who paid the revenue fur a whole estate into the treas- 
ury was taken to be the owner ; the definition of the 
village unit was neglected in the arrangement with 
the larger proprietors, some of whose estates -were 
afterwards found to coinprise districts widely separa- 
ted from each other- Numerous vaihetios of sub- 
tenure then existed in Bengal, but of these the Go- 
verumeufc took no account , and while they exhausted 
language to limit tneir own demands on the Zemin- 
dars, they enacted no rules to protect and encourage 
the Byots or sub-tenants in tlmir holdings. They re- 
served, however, a right of interference in the rela- 
tions between cultivator and owner, when, as they 
deemed it not improbable, that' interference might 
become necessary. Lord Oornwallis considered many 
Bupplementa’ry ‘ arrangements would be requiste to 
render the principles of the plan apyili cable to the 
various rights and customs that existed in different 
parts of the country, and they must be made by Go- 
vern mont, as tho propriety of them might appear, 
is impossible,*’ observes Mr. B. D. iVl.angles,* 
^ l-^'idaacfe -fae/oisre PailiRnaenisary Cotntaifcfeeee o»- In<3i#« i'iuancsv 
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‘‘to exaggerate the recklessness with which the per- 
iaanentl5ettlero0ut in Bengal was made/^i and he 
ooniirms the remarks of Mr. Holt Mackenzie on the 
snbject, who says, “Our :settlBmeiits were made in 
haste, on general surmises; on accounts never be- 
lieved to be accurate, and never brought to any clear 
test of accuracy j on the offers of speculators and the 
bidding of rivals; on the suggestions of enemies ; on 
the statements of candidates for employment, seeking 
credit with the Grovernmont by discoveries against 
the people ; of information of ail kinds, generally 
worthless; the collector and community plajn'ng a 
game of ‘-brag,’' in which all knowledge was on one 
side and all power on the other/’ 

While the Viceroy congratulated the Court of 
Directors on the inauguration of a fiscal policy which 
he assured them would be ‘‘of the utmost importance 
for promoting the solid interests of the Company,” 
he was fain to admit the decline of internal commerce 
and agriculture under British rule. “Excepting the 
Shroffs and Baniyas,” he wrote", “who reside almost 
entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of those pro- 
vinces were advancing hastily to a general state of 
poverty and wretchedness. In the description 1 
must include almost every Zamindar in the Company’s 
territories, which, tbougti it may have been partlj 
occasioned by their own indolence and extravagance, 

I am afraid must also be in a great measure attribu- 
ted to the defects of our former system of government/’ 
In a country recently desolated by famine, and im- 
poverished by rackrents and short leases, the one- 
sided legislation of 1759 soon, entailed the supple- 
mentary arrangements o-f which its vvellmcaning but 
nxistaken author had himself anticipated the probable 
necessity.. The’ parmanent land assessment of the 
Bengal provinces was ten-elevenths of the assumed 
.rental, a calculation only based on a more rough and 
ready valuation thatwaa presumed to fall considerably 
1 Eepoit of Commititiee, p'»r. 638. 

. * JUetter of Pireetpre,, 2d August 
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jihort ‘jf the actual rental and value,- though how' far 
no care was taken to ascertain. Buoli a charge upcoi 
a hi)ua Jlde value would have boon indeed ruinous and 
jiropostorous ; but the real value of the land was two 
or three times greater than the nominal one for assess- 
juent. It is in evidence that a farmer, during the 
minority of the proprietor, paid a rental of thirty- t.hree 
times the assessment value, and made his own pi'oh.t 
besides. Where no limit was lixed upon the de- 
mands w'hich the immediate holder from the Btate 
could impose on the cultivators of the soil, the door 
was left open for agrarian oppression, and it became 
necessary to enact laws for the jsrutection of the 
Eyots and sub-tenants. The Eutneedars of the Eajah 
of Burdwan were thus protected by a special law, and 
a later enactment ordained that an uninterrupted 
holding for twelve years confirmed a Ryot in hia 
tenancy during punctual payment. This |reniedial 
legislation, consequent on the hastily framed measure 
of 3793, was various and fluctuating, at one time 
favouring the Ryot, at another tune the Zoinindar, 
One of the chief recommendations of the new system 
was the punctuality of payment it promised, and the 
undertaking was rigidly enforced. The Zemindars, 
accustomed to the loss and caprioioms methods of 
dealing under the former system, were not at first 
prepared for such exactitude, and a few of them paid 
the penalty of default in the .sale of their estates by 
auction. In the first years after the settlement, some 
estates changed hands in this way, the buyer succeed- 
ing to the holder^s rights in perpetuity, without 
any increase or diminution of assessment. This pro- 
ceeding involved the lapse of all leases granted by 
the outgoing proprietor ; but it was found to bear 
hardly on the sub-tenants, and a measure of relief 
was subsequently passed, giving undertenants, under 
certain oonditiona, a right to hold their teimre.s 
against Government sales. It was found, also, that 
while the Government rigorously exacted prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue the ZejEuindars, the latter 
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had BO means of enforcing the like punctuality in 
payment by the Eyots. A law was therefore passed 
enabling them to opljeot their reTsts with certainty; 
but this power being abused, fresh Jaws gave to the 
lioyts this right of repleyying, a privilege of which 
they were not slow to avail themselves. It is recorded 
that three thousand suits of repleving were instituted 
against a Zemindar at one tpne. 

Such were the general characteristics of a mea.siu’e 
which forms a distinctive landmark in Anglo-Indian 
story. That it would be of ununxed b.eneiit to the 
revenue, or to agricultural community, was 
doubted by far-seeing- men at the time, and has been 
denied by competent authorities since then. The land 
Betfclement of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, and other 
agrarian enactments more or less closely modelled 
thereon, have, in the opinion of 3ir Plenry Maine, 
passed into a proverb of maladroit inanageineut, 
•They all rested on the outlandish assumption, im- 
ported from Westminster, that the soil of the country 
belonged to the Kiog’> 5*everted tu hiip by lapse or 
forfeiture- This wus morally, suoiahy, and politically 
irreconcilable with the oldest, the strongest, and the 
best ideas of Indian civilisation. It never struck root 
in the convictions or consciences of the people, and 
wherever it was planted by overwhelnring force, it 
failed to bear any fruit of good, and speedily withered 
where it grevv- That the primary sentiment was 
not the prosperity of the country, is clearly indicated 
by the passage quoted .at the head of this chapter 
from the elaborate minute drawn up by the Governor- 
Genei’al. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the first of which 
provinces had, upder native rule, been deaignut^4 as 
*'the paradise of nations,” were only valuable as they 
were able to supply the holders of Indian stock with 
large dividends, to support an expensive government, 
backed by an array of occupation, and to recouj) a 
treasury exhausted by wanton and wasteful wars 
' elsehwiiere. Maladministration by encroaciiing powox* 
'.bad sapped the financial resources of the country, 
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and damaged the whole machinery of revenue. 
With hostility without, and reluctant submission 
within, the India Q-overnment saw the necessity of 
an eh’octive stroke ot policy, and bethought them 
of a way to gain a hold on one class of the people, and 
to induce a show of order in the finances,, even if this 
was gained at the expense of the suffering millions. 
That this important act of State was not framed or 
put in operation without a c.ertain amiable regard 
for the preservation of ancient customary rights, was 
probably due to the high-minded and humane dispo- 
sition of Mr. Shore, who placed upon record his opi- 
nion that ‘^the demands of a foreign dominion like 
ours ought certainly to be more moderate than the 
impositions of the native rulers ; and that, to render 
the value of what we possess permanent, our demands 
.ought to be fixed j that, removed from the conti'ol of 
our own Government the distance of half the globe, 
every possible restriction should be imposed upon the 
administration of India without, circumscribing its 
necessary power, and the property of the inhabitants 
be secured against the fluctuations of caprice, or the 
license of unrestrained control.’*^ 

} Minute by Mr. Shore on the hand Sattleia.Qnt;, 
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L O B D, W E L L jfl S L IS T. 

1797 -^ 1801 . 

‘The reoeni exfcenaion of our terricory has nrlded to the nutnber and 
desoriptiou of our enemies, Wherenror we spread ourselvee, parci- 
eularly if we ehould aggrandise ourselves at Che expeusds- of the !!;»» 
hriifctus, we iurrease this evil. We chrow out of employment and 
nueang of subsisteunoe all who have hitherto managed the revenue 
or served in bha arnuies. Upon all questions of increase of cervi* 
fcory these considerations fmv« mueb weight w'ith nifej ami I am, 
in general inclined ta decide that we }i.»ve euongh.’' 

— ELXjIN Gtoh 1. 

E urope had been convnlsed for more than , five 
years by the struggles of the French Revolution- 
ary war. The confliot, which had begun for princi- 
ples, was already become one for empire. The league 
of d&&pots which had striven to overthrow the imma- 
ture liberties of France, had been exemplarily puni- 
shed by Pichegru, and Bonaparte; and the Peace 
of Oampo-Formio might have been lasting had other 
powers been content to forego what they had lost in 
the war. Bub , France, intoxicated with her single- 
handed victory over the coalesced legitimists of the 
time, was too easily led into the race of empire — first 
by the necessity of resisting, and then by the ambition 
of eclipsing her implacable foes. Napoleon, the in- 
carnation of the national willy rose with the occasion, 
and because he best knew how to satisfy the popular 
enthusiasm, he became as by witchery 'the idol of his 
.country. 

It was a time of universal fermentation. The old 
ideas of what was possible and what was right were 
i Letter to Manro. August 20, ISOO^-Glelg’s Life, rob 1. p. 
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slialcen from their hold of men. Events of such mag- 
iiiDude and novelty had crowded ou each other with 
rapidity from 1788 to 1797, that no scheme was any 
lunger regarded as incredible, no project as nnrealisa- 
ble or vain. H.ad right principles prevailed in the 
councils of Great Britain, the frenzy of men’s minds 
might have had time to cool ere the entire world was 
wrapt in dame; Italy would have been allowed to 
recover her strength, and to naturalise her alien- 
born liberties; Germany had been spared the loss and 
woe of sixteen further years of bloodshed ; the final 
partition of Poland, and the dispersion of her best 
and bravest sons, might not have been attempted, and 
would certainly not have been recognised and sanc- 
tioned by Western Europe; Prance might not have 
been driven from one atop to another* of inilitar*y furv'’, 
at the sacrifice of constitutional freedom ; unhappy 
Ireland might not have been goaded into rebellion in 
order to ,precipitate an incomplete and unasimila- 
ting scheme of incorporation ; and Great Britain 
would have had the benefits of internal reform and 
religious liberty thirty years earlier, and she would 
to-day have been burthened with less than half her 
debt. But the policy of Pitt was one of selfish isola- 
tion, until every ally and neighbour that could serve 
us, or was worth serving by us, had been brought to 
the verge of rum ; and then, in desperation, of indis- 
criminate and unlimited interference, it was a 
policy of peace at any price, until it suddenly became 
one of war at any cost. We shrunk from defending 
the maritime States, 'whose freedom was older than 
our own, on the old plea of not being our brothers” 
keeper, and on the beggarly calculation that we could 
not afford to interpose; and it ended in our having 
T'O fight for our life, leagued with every despoc who 
would accept our subsidies, and whose oppressiona 
and annexations we would condone. 

In 1798 the Republican armies had been victorioua 
almost overywhero. The dreams of Louis xfV had 
been more than realised. Belgium, and Savoy had been 
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m those days, spoke without preparti on. Though 
given to pleasure, he .grudged no toil necessary to 
master a subject on which he was to speak ; and there 
are traces in more than one of his speeches, at the 
period m question, of great care and no ordinary 
amount ot research. In 1788 he was made a Lord 
01 the ireasury, an appointment which he held for 
h'iviT in debate without being 

_ „ filing impossible ; and the occurrence 

^ name more than once in important discussions 
, . ® line, proves that the Minister did not disdain 

le assistance which his young adherant could render 
HU. borne eminent critics have fancied they dis- 
ceinecl in these early speeches, made to order, 
e foreshadowings of the dignified and masculine 
oquence of maturer years, and that they can recog- 
nise the Imeaments of the masterly style of sub- 
equen despatches and state papers in the classic 
eraes ot the Musos Etonenaes or other early writings. 

i^®®n supposed that his performances in 
the refined and 

, ^ Minister in prompting him to a trust so 

high and enviable. But it was more probably the 
nnpi’emeditated thought, and the brilliancy 
mo -i ®i'^pi*Gssion, drawn forth in conversation, that 
made an impression on the mind of Mr. Pitt. 

■ffl Mornington reached India, be had 

tathomed the difficulty of the position. At the Cape 
nf ^ hlope he opened and read the last despatches 
on their way to England. They 
wnymed all he had before sarmised, 111 that l.ad 
in K’ by his younger brother Arthur 

pmvate letters to him from India and all 
Piff K 1 ^ hypothetically discussed with Mr. 
i m before leaving home. By England the shabby 
s loit sTprbted system in foreign policy had been 
ength abandoned, and the reckless expenditure of 
1 anic lad begun. Armies on an uuacenstomed scale 
^ere organising, and an unusal number of ships 
01 war were afloat or making ready for sea. When 
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occasions near iaoine could not alv?ajs be found for 
employing them, they were sought for in dis- 
tant latitudes. Trinjdad and Ceylon had recently 
been captured, and it was part of the new Viceroy’s 
instructions that he should surprise and seize Batavia. 
A.11 acts of further aggression had been forbidden by 
Parliament in 1790. But the Earl knew the governing 
spirit of the Court and Cabinet of England far t\i '0 
well to hesitate on account of these inhibitions. He 
well understood the value of the solemn interdict 
against now encroachments and further appropriation 
of jewels, lands, and revenues. Failure or success 
was, in truth, the only question. Failure would 
indeed expose him to real storm of abuse, virtuous 
indignation, or even to more serious inconveniences. 
But he was content .to take the risk of ill-success, 
confident that if triumph crowned his projects, the 
censure he might incur would bo accompanied with 
generous indemnity — the formal prelude to unbounded 
■praise.,, ■. -■■■ 

But more dazzling projects soon suggested them- 
selves. 'The new Governor-G-eneral found himself 
invested with vague but vast authority. Large bodies 
of troops were at his disposal, officered by Europeans, 
and disciplined in recent campaigns, A few months 
pun hun in adequate possessiou of the weakness and 
disunion of the still independent Courts of Hyderabad, 
Poona, and Seringapatam- It was impossible not to 
see that the means of wide acquisitions were thus 
placed within his grasp; and in the existing condition 
of Hindustan, pretexts for encroachment could not 

long l>e wanting. ' 

That all things, however, should bo done decently 
and in order, a case of necessity for self-defence 
ag-ainst some enemy of some sort, was felt to be 
requisite. This indispensable danger was not long in 
being disc?.overed. French designs were traced, and 
magnified to the necessary size, in the summer of 
1798. '.rho native princes, ever since the wars of the 
Carnatic, had been anxious to toaoh their troops the 
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use of European arms and tactics : and that va,<yti& 
ideas may not have been kept aiive in .France that her 
former position in the East might be regained, it were 
ard to question. That the hatred and jealousy where- 
H 7 regarded each other would 

^ or even dictate open menace on the 

SI bject, was highly probable. But neither Ryder or 
Tippoo succeeded m forming a French alliance until 
Ida bultan wa!3' at peace .with the Oumnanv, 
s 1 heTd they wcmld suffer him to retain wha,t he 
exTioriin ^ inheritance, he could not toll ; and his 
bXro I?""? towards him, both 

dis^T-m ^ partition treaty, was ill-suited to 

uiaarni apprehension. 

despatches of the Grovernor* Geneiml 
he most authentic materials for the narrative of 
^ ° events that took place during his 
adminisration. They also contain irrefutable proof 
preconceited designs out of which those events 
^ .communications 

■Wvni. tippoo Saib and Lord Mornington related to 
the former alleged was not 
u cessions under the treaty of 1792 ; but 

fhfiit « ^ Company, along with 

at?, o£. that date. His repeated T-ernon- 

treated with studied disregard; 
ins- a ? resolved to assert his rightsbysend- 

of^??A ? occupy a portion 

eLo^^T “"tie an 

of th?K« ? settlement 

Of the dispute. To tins Tippoo immediately assented ; 

r/o-htf.?i3 + Wynaad was found to belong 

to^lnvA r ^ysore, and was consequently declared 
Govtnotr” wrongfully by the^ English. The 

srnst ? <^^ioreupon wrote on the 7ch An- 

felirit?- formally restoring Wynaad and 

amhv o^'ise of any interrup.tion to their 

removed. Nevertheless, at that very 
wa<a Q Government in India 

ctively devoted to preparing an armament for 
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the invasion of his dominions. 

About the close of 1797, envoys had been sent from 
Mysore to M. Malartic, the Governor of the Isle of 
FraiJCOj soliciting hia friendship, and asking recruits 
for a. saiaii corps of Jiluropoan troops which the Sultan 
was >It3H;ruiis to employ. This was no breach of amity 
with us on his part. French officer's and soldiers' had 
for Some time been engaged in the service of the 
without calling forth any protest or objection 
from his noighbours ; and the Mahratta Princes, with 
whom no quarrel then existed, had likewise succeeded 
in establishing anxilliary corps of the same kind. 
Malartio, being unable to spare any of the garrison 
under his command in the Mauintius, issued, a procla- 
mation to ail French citizens who happened to be then 
in the East, authorising them to enlist in the service' 
of the Sultan. Expressions of antipathy to Great 
Britain were gratuitously introduced into this docu- 
ment j and if France had bad asquardron off the coast 
or fortified possessions on the mainland, where ait 
invading expedition might have been in waiting, or 
had the injured chief of Mysore been at war with the 
Gompanyj, such an appeal v?ould have warrrnted 
strong words of protest, if not measures for self- 
protection. But the reverse of all this was true. Not 
half-a-dozen vessels bearing, the tricolor had been 
seen beyoxidtho Cape for thi,; last four years, and 'i'ippoo 
was utterly destitute of oven materials for creating 
a navy. Hia anxiety for war could not have been 
very great, when he consented to expostulate in vain 
for years about Wynaad, and when he forbore any 
violence which might provoke rotaliatiun. The entire 
number of recruits who landed in April at Mangalore 
from the Isle .France did not amount to two huu<lrod 
men. Aet this was the force, and this the circumstan- 
ce, against which Lord Mornington felt it imperatively 
necessary to prepare a vast army at enormous cost, 
lost the English should ‘‘ bo expelled from India.’* 
While the preparations were going forward, not a 
syllable of remonstrance was breathed. The dispute 
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concerning Wynaad was arranged wifcli a specious 
show of fairness and urbanity. Not a sentence do we 
find in all the letters wliich that alfair called forth of 
virmious indignation or honest apprehension at the 
gasconade of M, Malartic^s proclamation. While 
matters stood in this- position, towards the . end of 
October news arrived of Bonaparte^s expedition to 
Egypt. The alarm which this excited was partly 
allayed by the tidings, which soon followed, of 
Nelson*s victory of the Nile; and the Gfovernor-General 
wrote to Tippoo acquainting him of the reverse with 
which Providence had thus visited the enemies of 
Great Britain. The invasion of Egypt, he said, was 
hut another excess of the unjustifiable ambition, 
and insatiable rapacity which had so long characteri- 
sed the French nation, and nothing could more clearly 
expose their total disregard of every principle of 
public faith and honour than this unprovoked aggres- 
sion.” These are harsh words, and in other lips they 
had not been unjust ; but with what feelings must 
they have been read by Tippoo ? Even he, however, 
could not feel all the depth of their mockery, for as 
yet he had no intimation of the long-preparing 
wrath that was about to burst upon him. The fear 
of Bonaparte^’s pushing forward from the coast of the 
Red Sea towards India still paralysed all active re- 
solution against Mysore. Whether the impetuosity of 
the Governor, or the impossibility of any longer con- 
cealing warlike preparations, tvas the incentive, we 
find him at last, on the 8th November, addressing an 
elaborate complaint to the Sultan on the score of his 
alliance with Franee, The style and time of this ex- 
traordinary epistle are too curious to be passed over 
without notice. “ It is impossible that you should 
suppose me to he ignorant of the intercourse which 
subsists between yon and the French. You cannot 
imagine me indi afferent to the transactions which have 
passed between you and the enemies of my country ; 
nor does it appear necessary or proper that I should 
any longer conceal from you the surprise and conoern 
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•witli wln'cli I perceive you disposed to involve yourself 
in all T.iie ruinous consequences of a connection which 
threat(tns not only to subvert'the foundations of frien- 
ship between you and the Company, but to introduce 
into the heart of your kingdom the principles of 
pnarchy and confusion, to shake your own authority, 
to weaken the obedience of your subjects, and to des- 
troy the religion which you revere/^ 

"^The pious solicitude here expressed for the stability 
of faith and morals in the Sultan’s realm is quite 
touching. Oh, that Lucian could arise from the dead, 
that he might confess himself outdone in serious irony 
by the official despatches of modern times ! Half the 
prey is already gorged ; the knife is loudly whetting 
for the remainder, and by way of grace befoi*e meat, 
we have a pious exhortation against irreligion, sub- 
version of legitimate authority, land, above all, en- 
treaties to beware of aught that may interrupt the 
affection and respect that subsists between the jaws 
and the meat that is next destined to fill them. What 
is the plain English of this exquisite appeal ? Your 
Highness and we are excellent friends, therefore we 
are jealous of your love. The French are unreliable 
republicans ; we know them better than you do. They 
will teach your Mussulmans democracy if you let them 
near you ; in friendship wo cannot allow this. They 
will undermine yoxir throne j surely it were better 
suffer us to pull it down, than that we should witness 
your dishonour. They will preach infidelity : think 
of your poor soul, — or if you will not think of it, we 
must, and remit it from a wicked world, ere its faith 
is staggered by the jests of Voltaire or the sojdiistries 
of Kousseau. And when you are gone before yoi 
time to your account, we will look after the budij 
and souls of your people. We may possibly establii 
a diocese, or at least appoint a Bishop of Myson 
that is our way. But fear no compulsion for cousc 
ence’ sake from us. It is only fellow-Christians 
persecute ; temples and mosques may remain for i 
to the end of time) provided we get the temporaliti 
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into our hands. Nay^ sooner than hehold the 
Bcaudai of i^h-euch principles being introdticki 
arxioiig your people, we are ready to turn tax- 
gatherers to Mahuiuec or Brahma, or both ; and wil- 
ling to beat idoPs drums and fire salutes in iununir 
of Vishnu or Juggernaut, if you will only let xts ini’o 
Soriugapatani. Idiis edii'yiii.^ document jii-ocoedstO 
say, that tha arming, which could no longer be entire- 
ly concealed on tlm part of the Company, waS merely 
“ for solf-dorence,^’ and it concludes with an elaborate 
p 1*0 fe.ssiori that “ tlie British CJ-overument, wishing t<> 
live in peace and friendship with ail their neigh- 
bours, entertaining no bbjects of ambition, and ionk-i 
ing to other objects than the permanent security 
and tranquillity of their own dori'dij ions, would alwayd 
be ready, as they then were, to aHord every xlemons- 
tratioii of their pacific intentions/^ ^ 

On the 20th November Tip poo replied, (xoniplairi- 
ing of warlike preparations going forward, and pray- 
ing that peace mi< 4 :ht be preserved, ^ Qn the 9th 
of January 17y9, the Grovdrnor-General wrote to the 
Sultan, setting forth for the first time the grievous 
oiierioe which Bis Britaniiic Majesty had received b'y 
reason of M. Malartic^s proclamation, and plaintively 
representing the ingratitude of Tippoo in having 
Sanctioned such a document, when, immediately before 
its reaching India from the Mauritius, ho had recei- 
ved, in the restoration of Wynaad, a ooiiclusive proof 
of the friendly dispositions of the Oomyany. “1 had 
hardly formed the decision on youi’ Highness^s claim 
to Wynaad, by udiicb I had aliovded an unquestiona- 
ble fcestiniony of rriy disposition to render impartial 
and ample justice to yottr rights and to cultivate and 
improve the relations of amity and peace with your 
Highness, when 1 received from the Isle of France 
an authentic copy of the proclamalion,” &g. ^ It is 
rather unfortunate that, in the same volume which 
1 Marquia Wnllesley'a Deapatchea. vol.i. No. xoyi, 

3 Ibid., vol i, No, cii. 
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po.ntains tliia letter, tiiere are reiterated and copious 
proofs tiliat tlie Viceroy had in his possession this 
terrible manifesto fully 'two months before his vaun- 
ted generosity touching Wynaad. It had been recei- 
ved and made* ^ the subject 'of goneral ridicule"? i as 
a serious threat, and chuckled over as a Grod-sent and 
timely 'pretext for hostilities, aener^l Harris had 
boea written to on the subject, and secretly apprised 
of the advantage that would bo taken of it'.^ The 
expedition for invading Mysore had been planned, 
and directions given to the G-overnors of Madras and 
Bombay to organise all the military resources of their 
respective Presidencies ; and they had remonstrated 
against plunging Tippoo into war; for whatever 
might be the object of his embassy to the Mauritius, 
the late intelligence from the islands left no room to 
doubt that no rupture was to be apprehended but by 
our own provocation."’ « Lord Morningfcon himself 
had written to Mr Djindas, teUing him, that from 
want pf money and the impossibility of completing 
their preparations in time, he was rehictantly' forced 
to suspend his immediate design of seizinc*- the 
whole maritime territory remaining in Tip poo’s” pos- 
session, and then marching upon his capital' to com- 
pel him to purchase peace by a formal cession of the 
territory seized, and compelling him to pay all 
the expanses of the war — objects wliich a[) pea, red 
most desirable, and 'which every motive of Justice and 
policy demanded,"" and he had resolved that“ a tem- 
perate remonstrance wmuld bo sufficient to satisfy 
their honour, and convince the native powers tiiat 
their moderation alone induced them to abstain from 
a more rigorous course."" All this'waa prior to tiie 

1 Loiter from Govemor-Clenorttl to Mr Dundfth, 6iU July 171)8 

xxii . * 

2 Letters of Otii and 201, h June, Nop. xiii. and Xvii, 

3 Lt'Uer from Mr Webbe, Sooratary of MacIraH. to (Uivemot. 
G-erierhl, Of, h July 179S Noi xxii. 

4 Lpiiu.r to then Secretary to the Board of Coutroi, 

6th Juiy 1798, No, xxii. 
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mangTianimous restoration of Wynaad, whi'ck Tippoo 
was asked to take as a convincing proof of onr 
sincerity. In reality, the surrender of that ditrict 
was hut a solemn farce, tending to lull the Moslem 
Prince into security until the measures against 
him should be ripe for execution. Till every 
engine of muffled power was in readiness, wounded 
honour felt no pain — could even take credit to itself 
for confiding generosity, and levy, under false 
pretences, the repute of moderation, Within nine 
months from this virtuous act of restitution, Wynaad 
was again taken possession of by this just and self 
denying Power, together with the residue of Tipoo 
Saib’s dominions. 

By the end of January 1799, the preparations for 
war were complete, and the therats of M. Malartic, 
which were by that lime about twelve months old 
(having been published in January 17^8), were no 
longer to be endured. Orders were given for the 
invading army to begin its march j a letter came from 
Tippoo accepting an offer to negotiate, which, as 
a portion of the farce of decency, had been sent to 
him. The time named in the offer had elapsed by 
eight days, and it was solemnly declared that the 
season was then too far advanced to arrest the march 
of the troops; but, Tippoo ivas informed that General 
Hands would receive any propositions at the head 
of the army. 3 Even this was rendered illusory by 
secret instructions to Harris, ordering him to advance 
‘'’Without an hour’s delay,” and not to fonvard the 
letter to Tippoo till within a day’s march of the 
fi’ontier,® thus rendering it absolutely impossible for 
the doomed Prince to propose any*, terms until the 
invaders were in occupation of part of his territory. 
There were other secret instructions. No conditions 
of peace under any circumstances were to be por- 
posed or accepted until the siege of Seringapatam 

1 Declaratiou of War, 22d l^’ebraary 1799, No. cxi. 

9 Letter from. Qofernoi-Qeneral feo Tippoo, No, cxli. 

3 Lettior from Qovernoi:* General to General Harris, ibid, exlii 
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should have buon fomed, or some equally advantage- 
ous position secured. Tippoo waa then to be informed 
that he must cede Oanara, a valuable maritime pi'o- 
nriuco, to the English, and two others equally valuable 
to the native powers in alliance with them, besides 
paying one crore and a half of rupees (<£l,60U,000) for 
the expenses of the campaign. If these terms were 
not agreed to before the siege was actually begun,, 
not lass than one half of hia remaining possessions 
were to be exacted and letter after letter was’ 
despatched to Harris, lest “ he should suffer any 
attempt at negotiation to retard the march towards 
Seringapatam The tragical event is well known. 
Tip poo, finding that nothing but his destruction could 
appease his pursuers, revSolved to maintain a desperate 
fight to the last. Gathering his beat troops around 
him, he shut the gates of his capital, and prepared to 
defend it so long as he was able. But the odds against 
him were too heavy for any courage or skill he could 
oppose j his troops had lost the confidence in him and 
in themselves they once possessed ; and he sank with- 
out disguise beneath the weight of his adversity in 
mute and sullen gloom. On the 4th of May, as he sat 
in his palace in the heat of noon, he was roused from 
Ins dreamy ga&e into the pit of fate by the shout of 
the besiegers. The broach was stormed ; and Tippoo, 
vainly endeavouring to rally his broken troops, was 
slain and trampled under foot in the street of hi® 
plundered city. 

Thu.s fell the kingdom of Mysore. Of those whose 
laurels were gathered from its broken bough, we have 
nought here to say ; of those who grabbed a fortune 
from its ruin, we have no desire to chronicle the 
names. ’Tis no part of the duty of the political 
annalist to challenge the professional merit <^f the 
soldier, even when he is compelled to fight in 
an unrighteous cause. It is the system, not 
the raen—the secretly planned and oft repudiated 

1 lettWH, ISfo. Qxlii, % No exlvii. 
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mangnanimous restoration of Wynaad, which Tippoo 
was asked to take as a. convincing proof of our 
sincerity. In reality, the surrender of that ditricfe 
was but a solemn farce, tending to lull the Mosleiu 
Prince into security until the .measures against 
him should be ripe for executicn. Till every 
engine of muffled power was in readiness, w’-punded 
honour felt no pain — csould even take credit to'-ft^eif 
for confiding generosity, and levy, under fafsi 
pretences, the repute of moderation, Within nine^^ 
months from this virtuous act of restit^^tion, Wynaad^'j** 
was again taken possession of by this just and seif 
denying Power, together with the residue of Tipoo 
SaiVs dominions. 

By the end of January 1799, the preparations for 
war were complete, and the therats of M. Malai’tic, 
which were by that time about twelve months old 
(having been published in January 17y8), were no 
Ibnger to be endured. Orders were given for the 
invading army to begin its march ; a letter came from 
Tippoo accepting an offer, to negotiate, which, as 
a portion of the farce of decency, had been sent to 
him. The time named in the. offer had elapsed by 
eight days, and it was solemnly declared that the 
season was then too far advanced to arrest the march 
of the troops ; ^ but Tippoo w'as informed that General 
Harris would receive any propositions at the head 
of the army. 3 Even this was rendered illusory by 
secret instructions to Harris, ordering him to advance 

without an hour’s delay,” and not to forward the 
letter to Tippoo till within a day’s inarch of the 
frontier, 3 thus rendering it absolutely impossible for 
the doomed Prince to propose any terms until the 
invaders were in occupation of part of his territory. 
There were other secret instructions. No conditions 
of peace under any circumstances were to be por- 
posed or accepted until the siege of Saringapatam 

1 Declaratiou oJ; War, 22d February 17fl9, No. cxl. 

3 Letter from Qoyornoi-Genoral to Tippoo, No, csli, 

^ Letter from GoYernor* General to General Harrip, ibid, exUi 
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sh^mid kayo beeu formed, or some equally adyaritage- 
ous positiion .secured. Tip poo was fclien to* be informed 
t)rat he must code Oanara, a valuable maritime pro- 
vince, to the Eagliah, and two others equally valuable 
to the native powers in alliaiioe with them, besides 

paying one crore and a half of rupees (£1,500,000) for 
the expenses of the campaign. If those tonus worn 
not agreed to before the siege was actually begun,, 
not leas than one half of hi.s remaiuixig possessions 
’were to be exacted and letter after letter was’ 
despatched to Harris, lest “ he should suffer any 
attempt at negotiation to retard the march towards 
Seringapatam The tragical event is well knowm. 
Tippoo, findiugthat nothing but his destruction could 
appease his pursuers, resolved to maintain a desperate 
fight to the last. Gathering his best troops around 
him, he shut the gates of his capital, and prepared to 
defend it so long as he was able. But the odds agaimst 
him were too heavy for any courage or skill he could 
oppo.S 0 ; his troops had lost the confidence in him and 
ill themselves they once possessed ; and he sank with- 
out disguise beneath the weight of his adversity in 
mute and sullen gloom. On the 4th of May, as he sat 
in his palace in the heat of noon, he wa.s roused from 
his dreamy gaze into the pit of fate by the shout of 
the besiegers. The breach was stormed ; and Tippoo, 
vainly endeavouring to rally his broken troops, was 
slain and trampled under foot in the street of hia 
plundered city. 

Thus fell the kingdom of Mysore. Of those whose 
laurels were gathered from its broken bough, we have 
nought here to say • of those who grabbed a fortune 
from its ruin, we have no desire to chronicle the 
names, "Ti.s no part of the duty of the political 
annalist to challenge the professional merit of the 
soldier, even when he is oompolled to fight in 
an unrighteous cause. It is the system, not 
the men — the seoi-etly planned and oft repudiated 

1 Let^W's, TSTo, griii. « Ihid. No exlvij. 
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purpose, not the frank and galliinfc instru-v 
meuts by whom it is worked out, that calls for biamo, 
Mysore was declared to be a conquered cou.ntry. 
The infant heir of the Hindu dynasty which ha.d been 
deposed by Hyder was sought out and placed .upon 
the Mustiud. His family and friends were inquired 
to guarantee the observance of two treaties : the ones 
was that of the second pardition whereby Oaziara, 
Coimbatore, Wynaad, and Seringapatsun \yere annex- 
ed to the English possessions; while tlia districts of 
Gurraincootta, Guti, and others near Hyderabad, wei*e 
made oyer to the Nizam, another province was re- 
served for the Peishwa. The other treaty provided 
for the permanent maintenance of a powerful sub- 
sidiary force by which the state, reduced tvithin 
secondary limits, was to be garrisoned- It bound 
Bajah and his heirs in political subordination to th© 
paramount power, and authoi’ised the direct interposi- 
tion of the Governor-General, whenever he thought 
fit, in any and every detail of financial administra- 
tion. in returu it bound the Company in ties qf 
specific guarantee to protect and defend the rights 
of the restored Prince in his circumscribed inherit- 
ance. ^’The mass of the people, wrote Colonel Wel- 
lesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), “ seemed to 
be passive spectators pf the change, and looked op 
wdfch philosophic indifference.’^ Recovering after 
little from the stunning effect of Tippoo’s fall, sovoral 
of tlie Polygars in various provinces tried to rally 
around thein'the means of de.sultory warfare. Power- 
ful columns woi'<3 sent to suppress these futile efforts 
at resistaucp ; and, to save time, Hiey appear to have 
made short work of it, Hear Munro’a account of 
his share in the consolid^ition of conquest : — ‘A have 
got Vettel Ilegada and his heir-apparent and prin- 
cipal agents hanged ; and I have no doubt that 1, 
shall be able to get the better of any other vagabond. 
Eajah that, may venture to rebel.” i 

Lord Wellesley's administration marks an impor- 
1 Gloig’s Life of Munro, vol. i. r. 270. 
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taiit epoch iu Anglo-Indian story. The want of a 
camprehensivo schome of policy, which had bean 
so often felt, was now for the first time snppUad- 
Conquest had hitherto proceeded at an irregular 
pace, and had bean directed with little political fore- 
sight. Whatever (3oiild be clutched at the moment, 
was indeed laid hold of as apportaniity served ; and 
the Company had by one means or other managed 
in forty years to get possession of about 200,000 
square miles of territory — 'a dominion which many 
wise and patriotic men in England thought quite 
large enough to be kept safely or profitably. In 
England, and in India also, provident guardians of 
the Company's interests, as a trading Jcorporation, 
believed that they would do better to keep uear the 
coast j and, by living peaceably with their neigh- 
bours and punctually paying their way, drawing 
to their entrepot the fabrics and the wares of the 
inland realms, with whose institutions they could not 
meddle without incurring the distrust and hatred 
that invariably besets the pathway of invasion. 
Conscientious men who had seen or heard the doings 
of Olive at Mdorshedabad, of Hastings in iiohilcund, 
of Matthews in Bararaahal, or Oornwallia in Coorg, 
shrank from the repetition of similar scenes elsewhere. 
And finally, men, endued with that instinct of foi'C- 
thought and foresight which more than all eiso 
constitutes statemanship, and which no training can 
teach or other gifts supply, began to mutter to 
themselves, and whisper to one another, that we had 
already quite as many dependencies as we could 
permanently afford to keep, and that the vanity of 
adding indefinitely to their number might one day 
cost us dear. There was in garrison a young officer 
who had been promoted by family interest somewhat 
faster than liis fellows, who occasionally ruminated on 
the .subject, and wrote in confidence to certain friends 
the result of his reflections, Ha bad been through 
the campaign ef 1799, and was named, as of favour 
rather than for any special service he .had rendered 

U 
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in tUe Sold, talae one of the Goramiasiouera at Seringa- 
patamfor the dismenibermenD and dissection of Mysore. 
Thomaa Munro was oue of the Secretaries to the 
Commission, and to him,. in confidence, Arthur Well- 
esley, arguing against plans of further conquest,, 
already talked of fi'eely in viceregal councils, thus 
wrote— "I agree with you that, we ought to settle the 
Mahratta business, and the Malabar Rajahs, but I’ am 
afraid that to extend ourselves . will rather tend to 
delay the settlement, and that we shall thereby in- 
craaae rather than diminish the numher of our enemies. 
But,^’ he adds, charaoterisiiically, in conclasion, “as 
for the wishes of the people, I put them out of the 
question. 

Bub the notion that the people were indifferent to 
the subjugation of theitv country is refuted in every 
page of these gallant correspondents. Mysore, under 
the- Government of Tippoo, “ was the best cultivated, 
and its population, the moat flourishing in India; while 
under the Bnglian and their . dependants the popula- 
tion of the Carnatic and Oude, hasteni ng to the state 
of deserts, was the most wretched upon the face of the 
ear-th.and even Bengal, under the operation of laws 
ill-adapted to the circumstance of the case, was 
suffering, and the evils which the worst of Govern- 
ments oonld inflict.^’s^ 

Munro was sent from Oanara to tbe ceded districts, 
which by the former partition treaty, had been taken 
from Tippoo, and for a time given nominally to the 
Nizam, but which now without disguise were taken 
possession of by their real owners, the Company. 
Munro was desired to raise; the public taxes in the 
provinces placed under his authority - They had been 
described as unable to yield more than the tribute 
which they paid formerly to Tippoo, by reason of their 
great. sufferings in the war, and during the famine 
which was its consequence. To -see whether they had 
snflered as much as they were reported to have done, 

1 Gleig'-'s Life of Munro.. vol.i, p, gSG. 
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Munro tells liow he made a circuit of inspection, and 
says — ^‘There was no doubt some exaggeration, but not 
a great deal. Most of the bouses were in ruiiis, scarce 
one- fourth of them were inhabited. But he had little 
doubt that in seven years the full amount of the 
schedule (or proposed standard of English taxtion) 
“might be realised. The principal obstacle was that 
the desire men at the head of afilairs usually had, of 
seeing the public iucome flourishing under tlieir aus- 
pices, would propably compel him to proceed too rap- 
idly. He had no thought of precipitating matters for the 
present, though he should, for the sake of the public 
want of money, press the ryots rather more than he 
ought to The Polygars, or arnied nobles, 

offered considerable resistance to the fiscal designs of 
their new masters. Munro .calls, them robbers and 
banditti opposed to the establishment of order, whom 
it was necessary to get rid, of without delay. Not- 
withstanding all his enlightened efforts to win them 
over to increased taxation, two of these chieftains still 
held out in 1802, so that it became advisable to inpve 
large bodies of troops into the neighbourhood- “it 
might alae be necessary be, thought, “to proceed 
against the Zemindar of Panganpie, , be.cause he waa 
not sura that he would submit to, an addition to hia 
peshoush or tribute, which must be, laid on in order to 
reduce his power.”® Not much philosophical indiffer- 
ence on the part of the conquered here. 

Far other thoughts and dreams filled the brain of 
the egotistic G-overnor-Ooaerel, A step in the peerage 
had been granted him in acknowledgment of his 
service above narrated. The desire, to accomplish 
something more notable is betrayed by the newly- 
made Marquis in every act of his memorable career, 
and in every line of his ambitious , o.orrespoadouce. 
He was in the highest sense of th^iterm an aot.>r. 
Ha always took care to look the character. Hia 
attention to the state toilet was inin,ute,a3 that of a women 
of fashion. He had a deep belief in the doetrine that 
1 Maarq, vol h p. 33-4. 1 ||»n5:p» vol. i.p. 33? . 
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viceregal victor to explain how . he proposed to pay 
the bill. 

Disgusted with their, want of appreciation of his 
geuius, and theii* parsimony as partners in tbe lord- 
ship of the ifia-st, he replied haughtily that ho know 
best what tlio necessities of the case required, and 
then, in his grand manner, he proceeded to expound 
all the advantages which were certain to cotuo as the 
fruits of his policy at some future time. These pro- 
mises of profit to come did not content them or still 
their fears lest he should go on as he had begun., 
The King had made their enterprising Earl a 
Marquis, as. a reward for the annexation of Mysore — 
who could tell what he might be tempted to do next 
Hews came that he. had availd himself of a disputed, 
succession to the Musiiud of Surat, to exact terins 
from tbe competitor, he favoured which virtually 
anuexed that principality to the other provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay. . Tbe Nawab, 
was to retain the title and income his predeoessers 
enjoyed ; but the ;re3ponsibilite8 of governing and 
defending, the country were henoefoidh to bo borne by 
its new masters. Then followed similar intelligence 
regarding Tanjore, .where a subsidiary force was, 
permanently stationed at the cost of the .Rajah, and, 
the Briti.sh Resident invested not only with an absolute 
veto, but the right of. initiation in all matters of 
revenue and expenditure, the same liabilities being 
undertaken on the part of the Company. The Nawab 
of Acrot had long been mediatised, but henceforth 
even the semblance of . local jurisdicition was to be. 
taken away, and the Carnatic treated in form and in. 
fact as an incorporated portion of the English 
dominions'. Leadeiihall Street grew still moro uneasy, • 
and much- more' quotmlous wnth the 'Viceroy; but,, 
supported by the' .'Cabinet, and delighted with a sense 
of supreme power, he .was mot to be. weaned from his 
purpose, or worried into ■. relinquishing his post 
by treatises on the duty of forbearance, or htiaii- 
ciai interrogatories, which he'.believed wore contrived 
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only to perplex and annoy him. ^ As he looked in the 
glass of his fame, he saw reflected there builder o£ 
Btiglaiid’s empire in the East. The ground plan had been 
traced by Clive, the elevations and the estimates had 
been left by Warren Hastings. He would’ execute them. 

The state of Oude was reported to be especially pro- 
pitious for interference. By the modifications of the sub* 
sidiary treaty, made with Sir John Shore in. 1797, the 
Vixier bound himself to pay a tribute of seventy-six lacs 
a year and a farther sum when ;th€i British force ex- 
ceeded IS, 000 men. He was not to be allowed inter- 
course with other sovereign states, or to permit any 
foreigner to dwell within his borders without leave 
from Oaloutta, How far these humiliating conditiona 
helped to worsen the state of affairs by weakening 
what remained of respect for the native G-overhme’nti 
we cannot tell. But in 1801 , the tribute was in 
arrear, the country was described as disorganised 
and wretched, and the unfortunate Nawab was driven 
to desperation by the sense of his weakness and the 
difliculties wherein he was entangled. Lord Wellesioy^a 
gaiB© vras steadily fixed upon him. He indited a scries 
of epistles, which are models of composition in their 
way, to persuade him to irelinqish the cares of State, 
and to be content solely with its pomps and vanities. 
The Company would do all the rest. Or, if he would 
not, the cession of Allahabad and nine other di.Htricta 
might suffice to provide for tha support of the garri- 
son. The Vizier c.h().se the latter, and by this parti- 
tion territories were acquired worth more than a 
million and a quarter sterling. 

Lord Wellesley’.s purpose in persuading the native 
Hovarnments to maintain within their confine.s bodiofl 
of British troops, organised on oitr model instead of 
aiativo corps officered by Frenchmen, was too obvioua 
to be misoon coived. It was a substantial pledge 
exacted from jealou.s neighbours, that they finally 
rtuioanced the hope of any other Buropaan alliance, 
and all privity in designs which led that way. It 
was obviously meant and felt, if aot iA- joublic WOfdi 
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declared, to bo a guarantee against the developmoot 
of schemes hostile to English interests, and the growth 
of English ascendency. Under the direotton of an 
. intelligent Eesident at the native Court, a ooinpaot 
. force, well-armed, well-paid, and well-in-hand, would 
render sadden tumult abortive, and cause seorcfc in- 
trigue to waver continually, and to look back ore 
committing itself too far ; and in the last event of 
open secession (or, as it soon came to be termed, 
revolt), it would form a rallying point for any friends 
it had, and an outpost capable of defence till suc- 
cour should arrive. There was about the subsidiary 
; force, at the same time, a specious affectation of regard 
for the severalty and nominal independence of the 
State to which it belonged, which soothed the out- 
ward vanity, if it stung the inward pride of the dur- 
, bar and the bazaar. Scrupulous care was taken to 
, keep up the distinction between native service and 
I the service of the Company. A subsidiary force in 
. time of peace was never moved out of the State to 
which it ^belonged, and even in time of war only 
with the assent of the Prince at whose expense 
it was equipped and maintained. It was the glove 
of mail courteously bub undisguisedly laid upon the 
shoulder of native rule, with an irresistible but 
patronising air, felt to be a little heavy and a little 
hard at first, but soon destined to become habitual. 
Slowly but steadily it begot that sense of security and 
irresponsibility in the Prince and his advisers which 
, has ever proved to be the gangrene of authority, for 
which there is no cure. 

Its financial scope and tendency were conceived 

■ aud executed with the same pitiless and inexorable 
purpose. The permanent appropriation of revenue 
for the , maintenance of the subsidiary force was cal- 
culated mainly with reference to the inability of tlio 
btats to bear it. Large or small, it was a tree whose 
acod was in itself,' and was therefore chosen that it 
might bear fruit after its kind. The cases were rare 
Ja which the districts ceded for the maintenanco of 
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the subsidiary force yielded within the year the 
sutn that was needed for their food and j<ay. This 
was exactly what was anticipated, the opening of a 
running account of delicielicies, arrears, baiancos 
cleared oif from time to time by new concessions, 
and complaints of remissness, neglect, and evasion, 
all which, in the nature of things, became inevitable^ 
Arriving at ultimate supremacy, the means taken 
were by the subject race called perfidiously wicked, 
by the conquering race profoundly wise. The histo- 
rian will probably compare them to the chronic in- 
jection of poison into the veins which allays fever 
and spasmodic pain, and produces a sensation of 
relief and quiet at the risk, and, when prolonged, 
with the certainty, of causing paralysis and death. 

Lord Wellesley applied the power gained by the 
destruction of Tippoo, and the partition of Mysore, 
to lay the foundations of that edifice of empire which, 
an the space of sixty years, was so rapidly piled in 
Asia, Clive had made treaties for a subsidiary foi*ce 
®it Moorshedabad and Delhi, Hastings at Benares 
and in the Deccan. But neither of them had ever 
been in a position to attempt the application of the 
system on a wider scale, still less to couple with it 
covenants and conditions which permanently bound 
the Comptwiy to protect, at any cost or sacrifice, their 
native allies from all enemies whatsoever, and virtual- 
ly constituted the Company in return, suzerain uver 
them. In every case- the daring ambition of the 
Governor-General sought to obtain concessions of 
territory in lieu of money for the payment of his 
subsidiary force to be permanently kept by the 
protected State. He compelled the Vizier of Oudh 
to subscribe a treaty ceding large portions of the 
dominions to pay for British troops to be maintained 
in those provinces he still governed. This was in 
1801 . He proceeded to carry the system further, 
and thereby to enthral those States of Central India 
which, since the days of Sivaji. had successfully 
defied their more civilised and luxurious neighbours, 
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1802—1805. 

" Ffom /actiones to forts, from forts to fortifications; from fortification® 
to garritiOim, pnrrieons to armios ; and from armies to conqucets : 
the gradations were natural; and the result inevitable; where 
we could not find a danger; we were determined to find a 
qaarrul." 

— PHIIJP FBANCfS. 1 . 

A T the begining' of 1802, Lord Wellesley tendered his 
Jlx, resignation. His services had not been estima- 
ted the Directors as his staff at Fort William and 
the Cabinet of Mr, Addington thought they deserved, 
jje asjjired to the proconsular fame, both of conqueror 
and reformer ; and Leadeuhall :8treet was in no hum- 
our to acknowledge or encourage him its either capa- 
city. When the bills came in of the Mysore War, 
they took affay the very breath of financial prudence, 
and the diplomatic engagements subsequently formed 
with a view to territorial aggrandisement in Tanjore, 
Surat, and Oude, only lengthened the perspective 
of indefinite liability, and deepened the jungle of cost- 
ly entanglement in various directions. Nor did Lord 
Wellesley’s exercise of patronage, or his projects of 
reconstituting the Civil Service on a high educational 
basis, commend him any better to his fimgal mastei's. 
Without consulting them, he had planned and pub- 
lished an elaborate and expensive design for the 
foundation of a college of governing functionaries at 
Calcutta, in which every cadet sent out from England 
should pass at least two years in acquiring a know- 
ledge of Oriental tongues, habits, traditions, beliefs, 

1 Speeoboa lUcliaa affairs, 1787. 
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and chroTiioles, The schen^e was on a splendid scale, 
but it pointed specially and. specifically to the crea- 
tion of a school for the constant supply of political 
{.Sappers and Miners, whose, eveiy boyish hope and 
adolescent thought should ;be, conoeniirated upon the 
extension and consolidation of the. empire. The Di- 
rectors loathed the very notion, and sickened at tlic 
pecuniary prospects it involved. Point de zele vcub 
their invariable admonition to young men suspected 
of possessing dangerous ability. They wanted larger 
returns, not a greater number of rebel subjects; higher 
dividends, not more dominions. They, .thought of 
Lord Wellesley as a restless Satrap, whose vanity was 
like to ruin them; and he thought of himself as a 
sovereign in all but the name, of whom an ungrateful 
world was not worthy. The projected college was j»er- 
emptorily forbidden, and instead of it, an institution 
of another kind was decided on. They grumbled at his 
choice of soldiers for political appointments, as indi- 
cating a settled purpose of encroachment and aggres- 
sion. They would have him cancel Colonel. ICirkpat- 
rick'^s nomination as {Secretary in the political de- 
partment; they desired him to recall Colonel Scott 
from the Residency at Luc.know j and they foiwvarded 
to him a minnte, which roundly deidared the extra 
allowances to Colonel Wellesley, who had been ay>- 
pointed to the command in the Carnatic, as a job. 
This was the crowning alfront, which he would not 
endure. He told them that he felt intensely disgusted 
at the notion that ho could bo capable of»: yielding, 
or Ins brotlier of receiving, any emolument or ad- 
vantage that was not fairly due; If they believed 
such a rebuke to be deserved, the offenders should 
at once bo recalled, either one or both. For him- 
so fl, he was weary of such tx’eatinent, and he bog- 
ged that they would seek a siiccessor, who sliould 
relieve him at further in the course of the autumn 
from a charge he no longer wished’ to retain. He 
was not, however, taken at his-; word,' Lord Cast- 
iereagh. became President of.- the . Board of Control; 
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and sympathising with him in moat of his designs 
and aspirations, accorded him more effootiye sup- 
port. Mesm while new vistas of aggraiulisoincut 
opened in a quarter where he had not ventured to 
anticipate them; and, in the hope of fresh acquisi- 
tions, he resolved to remain another year in India, 
In December 1802, he wrote to the Directors that 
a crisis Was imminent, fraught with consequences 
of the greatest importance, 

In 1801 the Malit'atija chiefs were quarrelling 
among themselves. Scindia, the greatest in torrito- 
rial strength, and Holkai’j the most restless and war- 
like in spirit, distrustful of each other, alternately 
menaced the Peishwa, of whose traditional pre-emi- 
nence both were jealous, and whose enfeebled autho- 
rity they sought, to overthrow. Lord Wellesley, bent 
on turning their enmities to account, and bringing 
them all into gradual dependence upon English 
aid, negotiated separately with each in turn, and, 
by the adroit use of subtlety and daring, he suc- 
ceeded era long in drawing or driving them all 
into a state of dependency- His instructions to 
Colonel Close recite how “the Peshwa in 1793 pre- 
ferred danger and independence to a more intimate 
connection with the British power, which could not 
secure him the pi'otection of our arms without at 
the same time establishing our ascendency in the 
Mahratta empire,*' how the Peishwa had reluotantiy 
been forced into the war against Tippoo; how, 
when it was over, a proposition for a, subsidiary 
force was made to him, which he refused ; how 
hostile a disposition this manifested; how “the in- 
ference to be deduced from these considerations 
was, that until irresistibly compelled by the exigen- 
cy of his affairs to have recourse to the assistance 
of the Company, Baji Rao would mover be in- 
duced to enter into any engagements which, in 
his apprehension, would afford to the British Go- 
vernment the means of acquiring an ascendency 
in the Mahratta empire;** and how it. waa “his.. 
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al)joci) to that degre^e of control and aaceii'^ 

.denoy which it was our interest to .establish. ^ 
Their increa-sed distractions constituted a crisis of 
affairs favourable to tl)io success of negotigations afe 
Foeua, and for the complete establishment of the 
interests of the British power in the Mahratta 
empire. The continuation of the contest between 
^ciudia and Holkar wouW weaken the power and 
impair the resources of both, and wonldl afford 
the British .(jovernment ap opportunity of inter- 
posing its influence and mediation. No reasonable 
apprehension existed that the progress of this in- 
aidioiis scheme yvonld he obstruote.ci either by the 
union of the contending parties or the decisive 
success of either chieftain,* So long as the Dur- 
bar of Poona contained a Minister capable of pe- 
netrating the esoteric meaning of vio.e-regal policy, 
and of holding up the hands of his feeble chief, 
the independence of his country, though frequent- 
ly imperilled, was preseryed, Nann Parnevis had 
for many years been the real ruler of the State, 
contriving generally to keep on good terms with 
the Company without becoming entangled in obli- 
gations, the effects of which pe looked upon with 
dread. Ho avowed his respect and admiration for the 
English, but shrunk from their political einbrace ; and 
whatever dangers might impend, he steadily refused to 
accept their offers of permanent armed assista]^|is. 
‘‘With him has departed, said Golnel Palmer, the first 
English Resident, “all the wisdom and moderation of 
this Government/^ Baji Eao .11 was the seventh of 
. his family, the first of whom haying been originally 
Mnyors of the palace at Satara, had gradually taken 
/ the chief place in the Mahratta confederation, leaving 
the Rajahs who claim descent from ftiivaji a nomi- 
nal and pretentious semblance of supremacy, of which 
mon had come to take little heed. The Hindu Durbar 

I Letter from Sooretaejr Edm*»ttetoaB to tibe Eeaideat *fe Poou*h, 
: r® Lord WeWeaioi,', Oeapfeobea to' Saorafe 'Oepatfcmeufe^W'elleBle 
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of Satara. exercised in 1802 as little influeTice over 
Scindia, Hoikar, and Berar , as ,that of JOeihi over 
Oiide and the Beocaii. Soindia professed his readi* 
neas to help the Peishwa against Holkar ; but from 
jealousy or some other cause left him un befriended 
till too late. As this position 'grew more critical, the 
English Resident grew more argent in his expressions 
of solicitude, and warm in ins proffers of auxiliarj 
aid. He was instriiobed to tender a subsidiary treaty, 
whereby a force of 6300 men, organised and officered 
like that already imposed upon the neighbouring 
Mohammedan states, was to be permanently inaintaiu- 
ed, ostensibly as a contingent for the protection of 
the Peshwa's dominions against his envious and 
troublesome neighbours, but really, as above noted, 
for securing his permanent adherence to Bn^ilish 
interests. Their pay was to bo. provided out of the reve- 
nues of certain districts in Guzerat , which, yielding 
twety-tix lacs . of rupees, were ttv bo mortgaged for 
pne purpose. Such a force, w^-mld be an effectual 
guarantee against the ever-threatening aggressions 
of Holkar and Soindia. This was the danger that 
was imminent. A greater danger loomed visibly in 
the future, and pride and policy revolted agaia.st the 
price detnanded for immediate safety. The Ministera 
of the Peishwa were not insensible to the perils of 
the proffered aid, and month after month the lure was 
heM out in vain. An outlying province, comparati- 
vely small, and whose revenues it was difficult to 
collect, might be ceded if the subsidiary force were 
kept there ready to. bo called in upon emergeney, and 
then withdrawn to their quarters. This would im- 
perceptibly, Jf at all, humble the independence of 
native rule. Every stratagem of argument was em- 
ployed to make this the condition of the bargain. In 
the eyes of the G-overnor-Gfeneral this, however, was 
the point unexpressed which was not ‘to be yielded. 
“While the negotiation lingered, ■ the storm burst ; 
Poona was com pas.sed., round about by the Arab caval- 
ry of Holkar ^ the Peishwa fled, and was only restored 
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to Ills capital by British arms, after ho iutJ subsoribod 
the covenant of vassalage. It was not easy even in 
exile to bring him to this. 

At length he yielded, and on the last day of the 
year at Bassein he aigncdAway his independenoe. It 
was not, indeed, so written in the bond. On the con- 
trary, this memorable pact set forth with more than 
usual ostentation every guarantee and pledge of 
mutual re3j)eot. It expressly •declared that the fri- 
ends and enemies of one of the contraoing parties should 
bo friends and enemies of the other ; and it confirmed 
all former treaties and agreemonts between the two 
states, not contrary to the tenor of the new one. It provi- 
ded for the joint exertions of both, todefud the rights 
or redress the wrongs of either of their respective 
dependents or allies — the British Government under- 
taking not to suffer any power or state whatever to 
commit with imprmity an act' of unprovoked hostility 
and aggression against the rights and territories of 
hia Highness, and at all times to maintain and defend 
them in the same manner as the rights and territories 
of the Company. The imposed guard of six thousand 
infantry, with the usual proportion of guns andHuro- 
pean artillerymen, was to be permanently stationed 
within the PeishwaA dominions. The ceded districta 
wore named in a schedule annexed. All forts with 
their equipments of ordnance and stores were to be 
surrendered without injury or damage. The force 
wuis to bo at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the Poisbwa^s 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, 
the suppression of disturbances within the realm, and 
,tho duo correction of such subjects and depBudants 
' as might withhold .payment of the just claims of the 
Btate ; “ but they were not to. be employed on trifling 
occasions nor in a variety of waya which were enu- 
meratod.” The Beishwa was bound to keep the peace 
towards' his Mahratfca neighbours, while he was gua- 
ranteed in turn against molestatipp by 'them. Should 
differences with them arise, he was pledged to abide 
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"by Ijhe dovernorrGeneraji's award. When called up*- 
OB, tilie Prince uudertook to bring into field the 
whole of his troops agninst the foes of his ally, who- 
ever they might be. This condition was to be reci- 
procal j and Baji Rao renounced the right of nego- 
tiating with any native state save with the privity 
and consent of bis inalienable protectors. The latter 
solemnly disclaimed all right of interference with the 
Princje’s children, relatives, or subjects, regarding 
whom his authority was acknowledged to be absolute ; 
hut should disturbance or revolt anse, the Company’s 
troops m'ghfc be called in for its suppression, Finally, 
the treaty was to last “ while sun and moon endureth 
The day was soon to come when these eternal vows 
were to be pooj^r-poolied as mere dead flowers of Orien- 
tal rhetorio. But the <>riginal of the treaty from first 
to last stands in the handwriting of the Governor- 
General. Peishwa g-nd Satara have passed away, but 
these words of his will pot pass away. 

The other Mathratta chiefs were naturally alarmed, 
and refused to recognise the Treaty of Bassein, Th® 
Peishvya, they said, ought not, as head of the Confe- 
deracy, jbp have contracted obligations so unpreceden- 
ted without consulting them. Scindia had under 
taken to deliver and restore repeated 

the rernissness he had shown. He hfid a powerful 
army in point of numbers, a cerps dtlite well supplied 
with artillery, and a few French ollicers under Colonel 
Perron, who had long been in his service. Holkar, 
likewise, at the head of a multitudinous array, chiefly 
of horse, and the Rajo-h of Berar, were able to bring 
into the field no inconsiderable array, None of them 
however, desired war ; foir all were oonscions of the 
vast augmentation of military strength they would 
have to encounter. It is, indeed, admitted that Lord 
Wellesley almost desparied of the provocation h& 
longed for. . 

The Court of Gwalior was at once jealous and 
wary. At the dismemberment of Mysore a tempting 
filiee of territory had boon offered to Bowlat Eao, by 
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whom ifc liad been explicitly rejected wliicb, 
proved convincingly an evil disposition, the mora 
to be reprehended and in due time punished, as tha 
Peishvva followed his example. Under any circums- 
tances, Lord Wellesley “considered the reduction of 
8cindia^s power to be an important object/^® During 
rhe spring of 1808, Scindia diplomatised with charac- 
teristic subtlety, evading carefully every acknowledg- 
ment of the Peisliwa^s recent acta, and preparing, as 
he said, to elieot his restoration. Not without difficulty 
was an understanding come to between the three 
native powers, and not even then was any overt act 
of hostility committed on either side. A small body 
of the Company's troops, which had formed the Resi- 
dent's guard at Poona, had remained un- 
molested there, and now received with royal 
honour at the gate of the palace so long his own the 
Prince who, as he entered it, must have felt that it was 
his no more, but was henceforth to bo occupied by 
hiiu only as tenant at wall. Thus nalive nil© was re- 
lieved of its moral accountability to domestic opinion 
while it was made safe from outward fear. Tli® device 
was perfect for it-s purpo.se — niodeUad on the great 
first precedent of temptation. “Life it promised, death, 
it devised, and corruption it entailed from generation 
to generation ” 

Without ascribing to the Mahratta chiefs or their 
Ministers any profound sagacity, it is easy to under- 
stand how tlie spectacle at Poona must have irritated 
and troubled them. Whoso turn might it be next? 
W'ar wir.h a power which was already gathering four 
armies on different points of their frontiers, it might 
7 iot be prudent to precipitate, but one thing seemed 
clear, and bv that Berar, Holkar, and >Scindia deter- 
niined to abide, namely, that they would not ratify the 
Treaty of Bassoin. If peace had been the object of 
the (xovornor-GfUieni.1, he would have let their irrita- 
tion cool and have taken the chances of persuasion at 
3Qafvyoc)d — \V(;]lm(jfcouDeHpatcUes.; 

^ Letter Lo Colonel CollifiB, July 1803, 
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a luture day. But then, the glorious opportunity he 
paated for would have been, lost, at least for him,. 
Anxiously and veheinently he therefore pressed for 
tlie recognition they w'ere mutually pledged m refuse ; 
and when they roasonably asked further time to con- 
sider and to confer with the Feishwa, General Well- 
esley was ordered to demand that Scindia’s army 
should fall back from the advantageous position it 
occupied without delay j while demands, equally diffi- 
cult to concede, were simultaneously made at Nagpore. 

Mill states that, “ on the I4th July, General Well- 
esley addressed a letter, couched in respectful terms, 
to Dewlat Rao Scindia, setting before him the reasons 
which the Britssh Government had to consider hia 
present menacing position an indication of designs 
which would render it necessary to act against him as 
an enemy, unless ho withdrew his array across tdie Nor- 
budda; but making, at the same time, the correspond- 
ing olier, that as soon as the Mahratta chiefs should 
lead back their armies to their usual stations, he would 
also withdrew the British array.'”* 

The Mahratta chiefs replied that, “By the l)]e.ssing 
of God both armies were still on their own territory, 
and no aggression or excesses had been committed,” 
and if the English commander, therefore, would name 
a day when both should withdraw an equal distance, 
they would engage to do so. But such terms might have 
averted war, and they w^ere therefore sjiurued. “As 
for the Peiahwa,” wrote Lord Wellesley, “I have iio 
idea that he will attempt to fly from Poona, or that, if 
he should be so inclined, ho could carry his plan into 
execution wn'thout the knowledge of his Ministers. I 
have urged Colonel to pay the Ministers, in order 
to ha, ve accurate information of what passess.”*^ The 
tops of the replanted hedge around the throne were 
limed accordingly. If Scindia had been the greatest 
lover of peace and justice upon the face of the earth, 
he would atill have had the greatest reason to resent 
I Mill book vr cb?sp ii. 
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tJie Treat j of Bassein, and to resist to the utmost its 
exocutiiou. What is that on the strength of which w@ 
have already seen the Governor- General boasting of 
the prodigious va,lue of the treaty ? Not the cireLi- 
stance of its having made a dependent merely of the 
1 eishavv. This in itself was of little importance The 
treaty for receiving Britishstroops by one of the’chief 
Mahratta bfcates was declareti to be valuable because it 
aliorded a controlling power over all the other govern^ 
ment of the Mahratta nation—tho power of preventincr 
them from doing whatever the Viceroy should dislik^ 
If the loss of independence is a loss sufficient to 
summon the most pacific sovereigns to arms, Dowlat 
Eao Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had that motive 
for offering resistance to the Treaty of Bassein i 

The scene at Fort William when the news arrived 
that negotiations were broken off, is described as one 
of exultation and delight. 

So much for the causus helU — 'what were the real 
objects of the war? They are stated with charac- 
teristic candour and perspicuity in the confidential 
letter of instructions addressed te the Oommauper-iu- 
Chief several weeks before a bhn>f was struck. Thev 
were, first, -the destruction of a French State on the 
banks of the Jumna, with all its military resources • 
secondly, the extension of tbe Companv^s frontier to 
that river, with the possession of Agra", Delhi, and a 
sufiicient chain of forts on its banks ; thirdly, tdie 
transfer of the supremo authority of the Mocrui • 
tourthly, alliances with petty chiefs southward \nd 
westward of the Jumna; fifthly, the annexation of 
Bundelcund. All the objects here set forth were 
destined to be accomplished except the first, and that 
for the best of reasons, viz., that a French State exis- 
ted only in phantasy and make-believe. As a justifica- 
tion in the eyes of English critics, it sounded well • 
but as a rnatter of Indian fact, a French ytato on the 
banks of tne Jumna had no more existence than the 
enchanted castle in Aladin's dream. When the mat- 
i Mill, book YI, eiiap, il, p, 370» 
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tei* came to be discussed., Fi’<anois and others slioweci 
that cliere were but; twelve JEl’roaoh olHoers in the Mah- 
ratta service in I 8 O 0 , that the foreign rank and tile 
w'ere hardly distiugnishahle from others, and that 
Perrnu thou* cummander was an object of aversion to 
tlie Maliarajah whom he served. * He was actually 
y.renaring to renounce the-service of Scitidia, and \va .3 
ready no ncgotinte, as soon afterwards aupoared, with 
tlio h'ingli.sh. Yet Lord Lake was iustrncted that the 
first object of the campaign was to overthrow an in- 
dependent French State oii the banks <.d‘ idie Jumna. 

From the borders of Mysore Arthur \¥eile.sley Jed 
8900 men no the siege of Ahmodnagain T n thousand 
men under Lord Ladce entered the Mahratta counti'y 
from tfe side of Oavvupore. (xetierai Stevenson with 
7900 held the bank to the Godavari ; General B'lewart 
held !v large foroo in reserve on the Kistna. in Giizie- 
rat, 7d00 under General Murray occupied the fortiJied 
places. O'donel Powell had J.hQO in Bundelcund, and 
500 wore held in readiness to invade Baghuji^s terri- 
tory. A circle on fire girt the Mahrattas r>utid. Lord 
Wellesley boasted that he would be his own War 
Tdinisber. He would show the .Board of Directors why 
he had refused to reduce the army, and what he could 
do with it. We all know the brilliant feats of arms 
that followed. Enormously outnmbcred, the assai- 
ling forces everywhere prevailed A tliird of the vic- 
tors were left dec, d on the field or Asaaye ; but the 
blow there inflicted o.n Scindia, followed uj> as it wa,s 
by that of Laswari, wois never recovered. Agra was 
stormed, and a large amount of booty distributed 
among the troops. Lord Wellesleyks share of pnisc- 
.inonoy at the end of the war would, in the ordinary 
course of things, have been large, Though poor and 
.ill debt, he refused to take any -part of it, and. 
ordered its division among the troops. The fall 
of Delhi liberated Shah Alum II., who for some 
jear.s liad boon the regal <;apt:vG of S dndia. His 
(doliverance was trumpted ao a great event to the 
■S' Mill, book V’L chap ii’p. 384,, All this was kuoivii at Fore Wiliiam, 
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Moliammedan world, indicatsive of th^ benelioenee of 
our nitierpusidon. Several of the minor pciuces of 
Hajpool/ti-ua were also ueolaved to be sot free from 
Madirititta thraldom. Seliish aims, personal or political, 
mi,L’ht bo insinnatotj by tlie oiivious, but the world 
would judge. At length peace was made. Because 
they would not a.'ipnwu the cession of G-izorat by I ha 
Poi-shwa, from the Rajah, of Berar \va.s taken iCuttack, 
EalaeOre, and tdie rich cotton district of Warda ; 
from Soiiulia the whole of the vast country lying 
between, the Jumna and the Ganges, incluiiing 
Agra, Delhi, acd Buridelcund. This unfortunate 
Prince, who, by their own account, “ when he wound 
up his Ujifairs at the end of the war, v\M)nld not have a 
disposable clear revenue’^ adequate to his defence in 
future, w;x.s forced to cede the “ valuable territory of 
Baroach and Ahmednagar, where the iaghires of his 
family were situate, whose revenue it was computed 
would yield the Company a clear revenue of ton lacs 
of rupees annually (t. e. £■ 100,000) ' 

By a provision in the Tren.ty of iSirji Anjengaom, 
Boindia was utforod the support of six battalions of. 
infantry, with their complements of ordnance and 
artillery whenever he might stand in need of them, 
without any condition as to permanency or pay. The 
reason assigned by General Wellesley is not unworthy 
of note. In tlie course of: this war, Scindia’s power, 
reputation, and military resources had been gi’fcculy 
diminished, while his rival, Holkar, after having 
recovered tiio possession-s of his family, remained wjfli 
tindimiuishod power and increased reputation. Com- 
pared with those of Sciadia, his power and iiis military 
resources were much greater than they were previous 
to the war, and there was little doubt that the contest 
between those chiefs would bo revived. This would bo o. 
matter of little oonsoquonco if the partie.s were so equal 
in point of strength, resources, and abilities, a.s to 
t Gtirwood, 5<J3, CG9 — !.etitc;r to (5ov. luiu'-Gr fioiu 
Wdlesler. He afjolog'isrs for llxj emalliioacsof tlioexacuOUej iirorn bcniiiia 
on tUo fscore of policy. 
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render the event of the contest doubtful. But leaving 
the latter to his own means, he must fall an easy prey 
to Holkax’, or his Government would beoorae depen- 
dent upon that of his rival. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it was thought expedient to hold forth to Soindia 
an option of becoming 'a party to the general defensive 
alliance, and to engage that it should occasion no 
further diminution of his revenue. He was induced 
to offer this last condition, by the conviction that 
Soindia would not agree to the treaty of general defen- 
sive alliance, although his Ministers proposed that he 
should unite himself more closely with the Company, 
if he ?^ere to be obliged to pay for the assistance which 
he should receive. The treaty further stipulated that 
in no case was this force to interfere in disputes 
between Government and subjects, but that it should 
at ail times, and under all circumstances, be ready at 
Sciiidia^s orders to punish and suppress resistance, no 
matter how provoked. And this is European civilisa- 
tion, freedom, and morality U A British force are hired 
by treaty as janissaries to a despotic, and, as the 
authors of that treaty over and over again called him-, 
a cruel and perfidious Prince, for an unlimited time. 
Hoikar still held out, and prolonged a desultory war- 
fare until 1805, when another Viceroy, who was bent 
on peace, agreed to a tezuninatioii of hostilities without 
stipulating for any territorial cession. 

The financial results of this era of subjugation ai'c 
worthy of attention. In 1794 the revenues of British. 
India were £8,276,770, and the total charges, including 
interest on debt, £6,683,951, leaving a surplus of 
£1,642,319. There was a diminution in the following 
year, though peaceful, and at the commencement of 
the Marquis Wellesley^s administration, there was de- 
ficit of £1 18,746 on the year 1797 — 98. At the close 
of his extravagant rule in 1805, the revenue was 
£ 16,403,409, but the charges and interest were 
£ 17,672,017, showing a deficit of £2,268,608. The 
debt in 1793, was £ 16, 962, 743; in 1797, £ 17.069,192 ; 

1 Mill book Vl, chap xii* 
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in 1805, £31,638,127 ; in 1810, £41,233,876. So em- 
barrassed were the finances of the Company, that 
on the 1 ith March 1808, they applied to the Go- 
vernment to repay the sum of £1,200,000, and to 
advance as much more to them by way of loan 
to meet the deficit caused by the profuse expen- 
diture on unproductive objects of territorial ag- 
grandisement. The Directors, in an elaborate des- 
patch, condemned the course of Lord Wellesley in 
provoking and carrying on the war against the 
Mahrattas. The despatch was suspended by the 
Board of Control, but at a Conrt of Proprietors, nu- 
laerously attended, a resolution was carried by 928 
to ly5 warmly comraendin.g the vigilant zeal of the 
Directors in seeking to assert their authority in the 
Government of India, “ to restroing a pi’ofuse expen- 
diture of the public money, and to prevent all 
soheraes of conc|uost and exteuBion of dominion, 
which the Legislature had declared to be “repug* 
nant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the 
nation.” i 


WiliOa's Coutiuuation of Mili, fol. i. p. 167, 
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A. approved and applan- 

aed the aggressive policy of Ijord Wolleslov 
he was not insensible to the ipposition it had e^! 
cited among men of all parties in the country and 
in the winter. of 1804.he felt that he had no^ 'popu- 

His second administration had failed to rallv the 
enthusiasm he anticipated. His personal eners-ie^ 

were beginning to fail, and there wL great dhtfes^ 

thronghout the^ country ; debt and l,aL„ w»re 
steadily increasing, and the power of Franco whirl’ 

To >; 

greater than aver. Ho silently resolved therefore to 
acquiesce in a change of syiteni in the Eit t ld 
agreed that Lord Cornwallis be once mZ sent 

™l::p''it ^ 

feu| .Tar;?w‘:™!riirT;i'r trth*«n^,h!:."T:';? 

Wlyat j, 0 ace ^vitU Semdiay and that un]r4t,‘'ho 
himsQlf at once proceeded to the Upper Provinces, 

^ Lefcciif to .Malcclta, 14th AugufijS 1805, ^ 
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lie conld not hope to bring speedily to an end 
‘'a contest in which the most brilliant success 
could afford no solid benefit, and which, if it should 
continne, must involve pecnniary difficulties which 
wo should hardly be able to surmount.’^' To Lord 
Castlereag-h ho disclosed his difsmay at finding' 
himself with an empty treasury, the credit of the 
fjovernraenti tried to the utmost at Benaras and 
other places, where temporary loans had been lately 
raised by his spendthrift predecessor, and further 
entanglements recently created by a guarantee given 
to Rana Ivoerut Sing of the fortress of G-walior, 
which Scindia protested he had never meant to give 
up. The statements of embarrassment were by no 
means overcharged, notwithstanding the recent vio- 
lent transactions in 0ude,2 On leanrnmg that the 
Rajah of ffeypore (Juggett Sing) had by hi.s con- 
duct forfeited any claim to protection, the Ticeroy 
observed, “Would to God that vre could as easily 
get rid of the Rana of Gohud, anct many mote> of 
our burtheusorne allies or dependants”^ The pay 
of the army was at this time five months in arrear, 
and many of the civil departments had still grea- 
ter cause of complaint. He had no choice but to 
stop in transitu the specie sent from England to 
pay for shipments in China, for “we had by uur 
recent victories obtained a great acquisition of very 
unprofitable territory, and of useless and hnrtheu- 
some allies and dependants.” He knew that the 
opinions that prevailed at headquarters were un- 
favourable to the restoration of peace ; that “ all the 
gentlemen in the political line were of opinion thnt a 
system of po-wer was preferable to one of concil iatioTi.”-'"’ 
and that even Malcolm was full of sclieme.s of 
military colonisation, not only as presenting a ros- 

t hfitini- to Secret Gommittee, iHt Angiisfc 1205 — rorre.'^lion.ieiuje, 
vyS iii, p, f>‘-52, 

2 Ibid, p. 55S. 3 Ibid, p. S.31. 4 thid. pp. .133, 538, 330. 

3 Letter to Lord Luke, Isfe September 1805 .-Corttwalhei von;oB 

pendences TOl. ii p. 543. ; 
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cures to meet existing difficulties, but as supplying 
a base for further operations in future. Lord Corn*' 
wallis told him plainly that in his judgment “no 
success could indemnify us for continuing this ruin- 
ous war^' with the Mahrattas a moment longer 
than we could bring it to a termination without 
dishonour^ He also considered the possession of 
the person of Shah Alum, and of the city of Delhi, 
as “ events truly unfortunate,*’ Far from desiring 
to strengthen or expand the network of subsidiary 
engagements, the wise and humane V'iceroy did nos 
hesitate to make known his strong di.gapprovai of 
the system. It had been imagined that after the 
third Mysore war he had proposed its extension to 
the Mahrattas, by whom the offer had been decli- 
ned. ^ lu disproof of this, he recalled a curious 
conversation he had at the time with the General- 
in^Ghief of their forces. When the victoriou-s allies 
were about to separate, with mutual assurances of 
satisfaction and good-wili. Hurry punt asked him 
why he did not oiler a subsidiary force to the Peish- 
wa as well as to the Nizam. He replied that “he 
disapproved very much of all subsidiary treaties, 
as they tended to involve the British Government 
in quarrels in which they had no concern ; that 
the treaty with the Nizam had been made many 
years before, and he was determined not to enter 
into auy more engagements of that kind.”'^ And 
to this determation after the experience of the op- 
])Osite policy under Lord Wellesley, he was rosolved 
to adhere. He does not say, but we may be very 
sure, that he clearly understood the drift of 
the astute Mahratta’s question. All that subse- 

I Letter to Malcolm, Hth Auet 1805, p 440. 

8ee ft carious paper by Qeneral W'elleBley, enbitl'id , “ObHer - 
TfuLioas oa the Treaty of Bassein," liauded by J ord V\ elloalny, ere 
qnitting- O'ftlcatta, to hia Buccesaor, and quoted by him in Ltifc- 
ter, Jeth Augutii 1806 Cornwallia CorteBpoudeiioe, vo , ui 
p.64!. . ^ 

3 Letter to Sir Arthur Welleelcy, 16 Angusfc 1805. 
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?|uontly passed during the negotiations for the Treaty 
of Bassein, prove iucontestahiy the aversioHj 
amounting to loathing, with which the Court of Poona 
regarded the conditions on which alone a subsidiary 
force would be established within the Feishwa’s domi- 
nions. The mauifest purpose of the interrogatory 
was to fathom thoughts of the Grovernor-Gonoral 
at a moment when, flushed with triumph, he might 
possibly be off his guard. Hurry Punt could have 
had no authority to treat just then on such a subject, 
but if he could have artfully extracted a design, 
theretofore unexpressed, of pushing further an inter- 
meddling policy among the States that still preserv- 
ed their independence, he would have chukled at 
the success of his diplomatic artifice, and obtained 
for his court a warning betimes, which would have 
been no doubt regarded as valuable and woi'th bear- 
ing in remembrance. The reply of Lord Ooruwallias. 
uttered ill perfect sincerity, tended to allay distrust 
at Poona, and for another decade no more w’as said 
about the matter. The Mahrattas were thereby led 
to believe that whatever might be designed for others, 
the harness-makers of Fort William did not contem- 
plate throwing the lasso over their wild heads, far- 
less the notion of breaking them in and collaring 
them to his pole of viceregal rule. Under Lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir John Shore the policy of abstention 
was faithfully adhered to, but under Lord Wellesley 
it was discarded; and we cannot wonder if tlie native 
princes, unable to comprehend the inconstancy of 
principles on which the administration of Indian 
affairs was conducted, should have believed that the 
yoke had been prepared for them much earlier than 
was actually avowed, when, after being repudiated 
in 1792, it was, in 1802, infrangibly imposed upon 
them. In 1805, it was, perhaps, toe late to revert to 
the pre-existing state of things.lt is one of the penal- 
ties of misrule that it cannot be safely or easily un- 
done, and that very often we know not to undo 
it at all. Confidence plucked up rudely will not 
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gvo^ agaitij though oai^efully planted, and watered 
with regi'etiul tears. Lord dornwaiiis was no senta*” 
montaliar, but he was a terujjerate, jaet, and sagacious 
xnan, and his last days were, cloilded with snxrero re- 
grets at finding that in the interval between his 
iirsf. and socuud administration, trust in oui* politiv-al 
inoderatiou and iorbearanoo had been eradiciited in 
the native mind. 

Colonel Close called attention to the disorganisa- 
tion that prevailedin various branches of the adminis- 
tration at PcKina. Ho oouusoliedj admonished, tried to 
persuade, and tried to frighten the worthless pur- 
veyors of waste and jobbers at the public co.st, but 
all to no purpose. The ear of the humiliated Feishwa 
was continually filled wtth suspicions too plausible 
to bo cl is bell ved. Was nut the Resident the imjierso- 
nation of the power that had compelled him, to sigu 
away his indepeudeucOj. to forswear the tradition 
of his race, and to contract obligations which no 
economy would probably have enabled him to fulfil ? 
On the other hand, what had sycophancy and mal- 
versation to gain, even by affecting self-denial and 
patriotism when dying ? and why should it spare 
the resources of a Grovernment plainly smitten with 
death, or the credit of a State about to die ? Gudi 
and Durbar were daily growing more and more deaf 
to good counsel, as the benumbing sense of irrespoa- 
sibiliiiy for evil acts became more and more habitual. 
The poison had begun to work, and its effects were 
what iuid been anticipated, similar to those, if not the 
same, which had been found elsewhere. The vener- 
able Viceroy grieved over them, and, while restin'g 
frem the fatigues of his journey inti^ the iotorior, 
unburthened his mind to the Secret Committee. He 
lamented “ the weak and wretched state of the Peiah- 
wa’s internal government,” and he had reason to 
believe that the authority of the Soubahdar of the 
Deccan over his dominions was approaching fast to 
the same state. The evils ware sufficiently obvious; 
the remedy, unhappily, not so apparent. The positive 
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obligabions of treaties provided) in tUe most exprevss 
terms, fur tiie aauoiitroiled. exercise of tlie inteniirl 
g-overument of both States being left in the hands 
of then- respective Chiefs. He had called their auen- 
iioa to the aroiclos in the treaties which so much 
concerned thomaolves ; and had impressed on the 
minds of the Residents the necessity of encouraging 
the most active exertion of that authority and con- 
trol on which the prosperity of their dominions and 
the se 'unfcy of tlieir subjects so greatly depended. 
*• in the hope that by degrees we might withdraw 
ourselves from the disgraceful participation in which 
wo should be involved, by mixing ourselves in all 
the intrigue, oppression, and chicanery of the native 
management of distracted and desolated provinces/' 
he had addressed instructions to the Britisli repre- 
sentatives at Poona and Hyderabad, ^ to disentangle 
themselves gradually but steadily from diitios which he 
would never have cast upon them. To Lord Lake, 
who was still at the head of the army in the newly- 
conquered country^ ho intimated plainly tliat it was 
not the tipiniun of Ministers only, or of a party, but 
of all reflecting men, that it vyas impracticable for 
. G-reat Britain to maintain so vast and unwieldy ,an 
Empire in India, which annually called fur reinforce- 
ments of men, and remittances , of money, and whicli 
yielded little other profit than brilliant ga^sottes.^*’ 
The Rajah of Berar and other Chiefs who had sull'ored 
great de})rivation , could certainly entertain no friend- 
ly dispositiiou ; and unless a. very great change c<niid 
be eifocted in the minds of the natives of in»lia, and 
in the ideas they must harbour of our views, ho could 
not look forward with sanguine hop.e to the estaddisli.- 
ment of permanent peace. Ho expressed his regret 
in the same letter that he could not define, in the 
multiplicity of cessions and conquests, what ought 
I Di'hpafccli 1?8 Auf'ust 1806— ’OoruvvaJuB Oorresponiloneu, Tol. lii. 

p:. ■ 

S Letter to Lord Lake, Auguab 30, 1806 - Cornwallis Correspoadence. 
vol. iii. pp. 614, 646, ' 
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to b© considered actually or virtually our territories/' 
but lie did not conceal Iiia anxiety to bo rid ot 
as many as could be relinquislied with any show o£ 
honour. 

Tlio pacific policy foreshadowed by Lord Corn- 
wallis filled Lord Lake and his staff with disappoint- 
ment, and something more. What had been accom- 
plished in the field by a brilliant combination of 
strategy, persistence, and valour, in their view pro- 
mised, with certainly further and greater conquests ; 
without which they easily persuaded themselves that 
those already made could cut be preserved. Lvery 
remission and resDoration suggested, seemed to them 
confirmatory of their fears, h’aint-heartedness and 
parsimony had fallen, just at the wrong time, upon 
the Councils of Empire the daring and decision of 
Lord Wellesley had been overruled just at the mo- 
ment when it was about to be crowned with triumph ; 
the half-subjugated Mahrattas would only despise 
us for our forbearauce, scoff at our irresolution, and 
take fresh courage to protract war for the recovery 
of all they had lost. ‘‘ It would be melancholy to 
see the work of our brave armies undone and left 
to be done over again.^’ ^ Had the gloriou.s little 
man remained but another year at Calcutta, all 
would have gone well ; but he had been worried 
into resigning, and a successor had been chosen, 
who was past work, feeble in body and decrepit 
in mind. They knew that the ways and means 
of Government had long been straitened ; for the pay 
of the troops every month fell more and mure into 
arrear. But victorious troops seldom doubt that there 
is an easy way of squaring the accounts of a campaign, 
via., by taking the balazice wanting out of the coffei-s 
of obstinate foes, who have not the sense to sec that 
they are beaten. The political inexpediency or in- 
justice of this mode of getting rid of the difficulty, is 
not nicely weighed in camp scales ; and there can be 

i Ooufidentml Lfttter frrm 0 , Mefecftlfej in Camp Mutfcrsi. 

Mft. Slut August; 1805. . ' ' 
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no doubt that the .Comtuander-in-Ohiefj and his offi- 
cers, felt fully perauadod that they understood the 
position much better than any old gentleman lately 
come oat from England ; and that they wore inucii 
more ooinpetent to advise him what onght to be done 
than he was to direct them. One all-important fact 
they did not know, namely, that before quitting in-dia, 
Lord Wellesley had conferred freely with his succes- 
sor ou the existing state of affairs, and on the policy 
which onght to be pursued j that an elaborate papei*,, 
regarding the North Western States, had been drawn 
up by Sir Greorge Barlow, and agreed to by both the 
distinguished personages present. In truth, the 
retiring Yiceroy had become fully convinced of the 
necessity of making peace, even a considerable 
sacrifice of possible acquisitions ; and that no other 
course, under the circumstances, was practicable.^ 

The previous oampnign had been fruitful of vic- 
tories, but barren of solid results. One after another 
the Mahratta armies had been vanquished and dis- 
persed, but only to reassemble again. Scindia had 
even ventured to detain for a time, in qualilied capti- 
vity, the English Resident at his Court, on the plea 
that Gwalior was retained in breach of the last treaty 
made with him. On receipt of peremptory instru- 
ctions not to move, except in self-defence, lest any- 
thing should provoke an open rnptnre with Scindia,. 
Losd Lake threw Uf) his command. The last oflicial 
letter of the aged Marquis was in reply deprecating 
tliis resolve, recalling their early friendship, testify- 
ing liis sense ot the GeneraTs services, and urging 
him to wait until they could meet and interohango 
frankly their respective views. But death was al- 
ready at the door; and on the 5th October, Lord 
Cornwallis breatled hislastat Ghaaeepore, in the Pro- 
vince of Benares. 

The duties of Governor-General, de wferm, devol- 
ved upon Sir George Barlow, as senior Member of 
Gouncil. He trod in the footsteps of the late Yice- 
^ Eaye’s Lif© of Metcalfe, vol,i p, 17L 
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Yuy, wliioli liati his entire approval, preparing to 
withdraw, as fast as it was prudent to do i-np the 
British troop's frotn. their laotiaoing positions, and 
coucluding' arrangof/ients with various minor prinoes 
as preliminary ton, general, paoilieatiou. Ho disclai- 
med altog’etlior idie furiotdoti of self-coastitutod 
arbitrator am >rsg t.ho frontier tri bes, and declared it 
to be our duty to leave them at their own peril to 
light out their quarrels atnoug thomsalves. This 
abstention was of course regarded as “shocking’’ by 
ail the young diplomatists who had been brought to 
prematarity ii\ wh.at was called Lord Wellealey^s 
political forcing-house. A still more shocking system 
in their view was founded upon it, which they regar- 
ded an inevitably .tending to revive in every quarter 
of the frentiev all tlixse cjuarrels, wars, disturbances, 
and depredations which they would fain believe .had 
been nearly extinguished by anned intervention: 
“Two objects,” they said, “were i,iece.ssary for per- 
manent tranquility and safety. The rednctiou of 
Holkar to a state of iiupotenco, from which he 
should not be able to raise hiuiseif (his cjestructiiiu 
would be most desirable), and the maintenance of our 
aUfanco.s and para.nionnt inHueuces with the petty 
States of Ilindqstan.”! ■ In after year.s, when better 
aqiiaintod with the real circumstance.s of the cast?, 
Metcalfe who was then among the must eager Jnei?,- 
lots for further' aggression, confessed that hi, s judg- 
ment unsier', vent no little rnociilication ; and thoiigh 
he still di.sanproved of .tin? forbearnce shown to Hol- 
kar, he admitted that at' the time there was no help 
for it. 

Befoi c the year closed, Ranjit Singh oifered his 
mediation, and preliminaries of- peace were conclud- 
ed with Holkar on' terms which the officetss of 
the ,arniy pronounced to be disgraceful, but which, 
the G-overnor-G-eneral a-nd donncil were glad to 
accept under the circumstances. Holkar asked 
1 LetUir fi*o;n Colonel to y w, Sberer, '.’ecomber 18, 1805. 

2 Kaye’s Lift, Of Metcalfe, vol i. p.2uB. 
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tliat an envoy should be sent to him in order to 
satisfy his people; who were weary of war, and 
sighing for its termination. Metcalfe found “Ek- 
Ohushm-ul-Dowia’^i grave and polite, not in the 
least resembling the savage he believed him to be, 
j-Iis Durbar in camp was devoid- of show, having 
nothing of opulence in it hut the jewels of rare 
value worn by the chief. Not long before, he had 
declared in reckless mood that all ho had as a prince 
he carried on his saddle-bow. Most of his posse^ 
ssions were now left to him, and Soind.ia, glad 
enough to take advantage of the moderate tone of 
the new Governor-General, entered soon after into 
negotiations which ended in an accomnaodation of all 
existing differences.^ 

Lord Lake used every argument against the 
peace, and finding his (advice disregarded, with- 
drew from further participation tin political mat- 
ters. He was especially opposed to the restora,tion 
,o£ Tonk Rampoora, which had been offered to Scindia 
and declined, , and which, after all other provisions 
of the treaty had been ratified, was spontaneously- 
given up to Holkar by a declaratory article appended 
■thereto. 

In a paper written in 1806, entitled <‘The Po- 
licy of Sir George Barlow,^^ Metcalfe imputes to 
him the ‘‘design of directly fomenting discord 
among the neighbouring States, with a view to our 
own safety. This Metcalfe brands as barbarous, 
unwarrantable, and monstrous. He would, in pre- 
ference, have had us assuine the sovereignty over all. 
There then remained, he said, but two great Po- 
wers in India, the English, and the M^hrattas ; and 
whore we failed to exercise paramount sway, we 
left the inhabitants to be harassed and ill-used by 
them.3 But the fixed principle of the Government 
at that period was to relinquish all possessions 

,i The oxie*eyed ruler, a nickname given to Jeawant Itao Iloikar. 

2 Letter from Metcalfe to Sherer. 2^bh January 1806. 

3 Papers and Correspondence of Loyd Moto»lfo. p. 7. 
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and protectorates west of the Jumnaj and the treaties 
of 1806 embodied this rule. 

A treaty of friendship and alliance, mado bet- 
ween the British ^ G-overnment and the State ol: 
Lahore, on 25 April 180,9, stipulated that tho for- 
mor should have no concern with tho torritory 
aad subjects of the Maharajah north of tho Sutlej ; 
that Ranjit Singh should never maintain on tiiu 
left bank of that river more troops thiin were ne- 
cessary for the internal duties of his Government j 
nor coiniuit or suffer any encroachment on the po- 
ssessions or rights of the chiefs in his vicinity. 
All tho region between the Sutlej and tho Jumna 
was thereby declared to be subject to our su- 
zerainty. Tho vague relations theretofore subsis- 
ting with the _ local liajaha gave place to the for- 
mal assumption of the protectorate by the Para- 
mount Power. A declaration to this effect an- 
iiaucod that Sirhind and Malva were taken under 
British protection ; that no tribute would bo demanded 
from the chief j but that they would bo expected to 
furnish all facilities for the movement of our troops 
through their districts, and to join them with their 
followers whenever called on. “But the mutual rela- 
tion of supremacy and^ subjection, appeals from tha 
in ferior to the superior in disputes amongst thomsovies, 
and the imperative necessity of ministering public 
order, speedily uiultipliod.-” we are assured, “occa- 
sions of interposition ; and no long interval, compelled, 
the British Government to proclaim tho right and the 
resolution^ to interpose. Tho regulation of succe-ssions 
from the first demanded the intervention of tho pro- 
teotiiig Power; and political expediency has dictated 
the enforcement of a principle, recognised throughout 
the feudality of India — tho appropriation of a subject 
territory on failure of lawful heirs, by the Paramount 
Sovereign^‘1 

In the Whig Cabinet of 1806, the Indian depart- 
ment was assigned to the friend of Burke who, as Sir 
1 Wilson, YCl i. p, 303, 
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Gilbert Elliott, had been one of the tnan.agera- in tho 
impoaohment of Warren, Hastings. Thera still remain 
laficers which attest how highly his friendship and. 
abiiitj were’ valued, hy the great Tribune, of the Bast, 

The charge against Sir Elijah Irapey was couiided 
specially to him,, and the report o-f his argU-raents: 
against the d.9li.nqu0nt 0 hie f- Justice go far. to-sustaiii 
the language- of 0 n.comium-.b 0 s-tow. 0 d on theta by a.critic 
dilficult to- please. In- 1793, he- was sent to Cbrsiba t(s 
negotiate its annexation., and'.he remained. as. Governor 
of the- island until the predominance of the. party- 
attached to Prance compelled him. to withdraw. He- 
was .subsequently Ambassador at Vienna; and. he now 
entered upon, the duties of President, of. the Board of 
Control, with all the advantages of former, study of' 

Indian questions- in Parliament, and.of- diplomatic ex- 
perience abroad,. With the consent; of hi.s-^ c,oll{3agues 
he named Lord Lauderdale Governor-General, but the 
Pirectors positively refused their.- assent, desiring in 
preference that Sir George Barlow should bo retained. y 

After some weeks spent in altercation,, it was finally 
rssolved that Lord Minto should- himself accept the 
post, leaving Mr. Dundas to succeed him at the India 
Board, and allowing the Viceroy ad interim to sub- 
side into the Governorship ef Madras. The six years 
of Lord Mintons administration were peaceful and. 
uuaggressivo. All hi.s. antecedents indisposed him to 
revert to the* policy of encvt»achiuen.t, and with the 
exception of Lord Grenville, “ xVU the Tivlcnts con- 
curred in hi.s views. He understood that his mission 
was^to res-tore, if possible, the financesof the Company 
to an equilibrium, by the oncourageinent of trade and 
industry, and by enforcing imtrenohment in. the civil 
and military deportments. In 1808-, Travancoro be- 
(sarae the scene of disturbances, accompanied. by many 
acts of treachery and violence- by the dupes of a 
fanatical and- unprincipled man, who had been for 
some time Dewan, and to whom the Rajah had abso- 
lutely committed ail executive authority. Intrigues 
with the .Rajahs of Cochin, and Malabar were set on, 
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•foot to shake off the Oompany^s yoke. After some loss 
of life the revolt was suppressed ; tho .Eajah affected 
ignorance of his Minister’s designs, and regret for the 
acts of his people. For three or four years he was not 
forgiven, hut in 1813 he was perinitted to resume, 
under certain restrictions, the rule of his territory, 
which thenceforth remained tranquil. 

The influences by which the people had boon for 
the tiine excited to insurrection wore the fear of their 
ancient religion being undermined by missionaries, 
erroneously supposed to be acting under the direction 
of the Government; and on the other hand, by unfoun- 
ded hopes of a rising among the Mahratta and other 
Hindn communities in a general league against their 
European masters. The prevalence of such feelings 
could not be hidden from the watchful and discerning 
eyes of men who, having helped to build ujp rapidly 
an enapiro with the inost heterogen eou#* materials, 
knew how insec.ure were its foundations, and how ill 
cemented was its apparent strength. What they 
deemed most formidable, was a community of religious 
suspicion) or a community of new religious belief. 
Political unity in India there had never been, and 
they were sure there couid never be; but ‘flf the leading 
natives should turn Christian, we should lose the 
country and the popular dread of proselytism was 
likely to prove equally embarrassing 

Throughout the war with France our mercantile 
xnarine had suffered severely from cruisers, well 
equipped and armed, which issued from the harbours of 
Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. It had lo.iig been 
an object to got rid of this source of danger to our 
trade, the transport service not being protected by 
convoy. In 1809 a daring attempt was made on the 
lesser island by Captain Eowley and Colonel Keating, 
who, with a small detachment, not only effected a land- 
ing, but succeeded in taking thetoym of St Paul. The 
scantiness of the numbers a,t their command rendered 
it impossible for them to establish themselves in the 
Thewor^is of one who held big, h office unde, r Lord Min to. 
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island at'tliat time; but they had succeeded in ascer- 
taining that the strength of its defensive works had 
been greatly exaggerated ; and the following year a 
powerful expedition was despatched for its reduc- 
tion, as well as that of Mauritius, which has ever 
since remained a dependency of the British Crown. 
In 1811 Lord Minto conceived the idea of effecting a 
still more brilliant achievement. Holland was no 
longer an independent Power, and its greatest colony 
in the Bast lay too near our possessions to render safe 
the use that might be made of them by an enterprising 
enemy. After due preparation, a squadron under 
Commodore Rowley, having on beard a sufficient land 
force, sailed from Malacca, and, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of many who had regarded Lord Minto as too 
much of peace, he himself accompanied the 
expedition. A landing-place near Batavia had been 
left unguarded, and the debarkation was effected 
without molestation. The city having been occupied 
without resistance, a brief campaign in the hilly part 
of the island ended, without much bloodshed, in the 
surrender of the forts and harbours which had for 
many generations belonged to the Dutch, but which 
had recently been treated as colonial dependencies by 
Napoleon. There was no longer left in the Indian 
Ocean any place of strength, over which the British 
flag did not wave. Bor three years Batavia had for 
its G-overnor Sir Stamford Raffles, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war it was honourably restored to Holland. 
On the mainland, Lord Mintu adhered to his pacific 
policy, from which he could nob be provoked into 
departing either by the occasional plundering of tho 
Pindharries, or the exaggerated irapoi''tanc 0 given by 
many about him to the swaggering demeanour of the 
Goorkha Chiefs. He was not blind indeed to tho real 
condition of the country under his charge, which he 
felt required repose. It was i as much as he 
could do to maintain the credit of the Government, 
without adding to taxation which the people were 
unfit to bear, or whihholding a comparatively mode- 
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rate dividend, which the Company expected. 

Economy was the order of the day. Conquest had 
had its fling ; and having sown its wild oats, the time 
was said to have come when it must lead a more 
sober and frugal life, retrench wasteful expenditure, 
and if it did not clear off debt, contrive at le.'ist for the 
future to pay its way. It was not easy to out down the 
cost of the army, it was not considered safe to seem even 
to do it. The ablest and most thoughtful men 
who had been engaged in the work of provincial 
administration did not dare to disguise the truth 
that what had been won by force was held only 
hy the influence that fear inspires. “Our situa- 
tion in India," said Metcalfe, “ has always been 
sprecarious. It is still precarious, not less so, jier- 
haps, at the present moment, by the fault of the 
ystem prescribed by G-overnment at home, than at 
any fomner period. We are still a handful of 
Europeans governing an immense Empii^e, with- 
out any linn hold bn the country, having warlike 
and powerful enemies on all our frontiers, tin d the 
spirit of disaffection dormant, but I’ooted universally 
among our subjects.'-* ^ To disband any important 
number of troops, or even to reduce the muster- 
roll in any perceptible degree, might jeopardise 
ail. There was no other alternative but that of 
parsimony in the civil administration ; and to this 
every one objected who had a voice in the matter 
at home, because it implied curtailment in the num- 
ber of primary appointment ; .and everybody objected 
in India who had adv.ancem0nt to seek for himself 
or his friends. Still something was effected by Lord 
Minto j and unlike most of those who had gone befoi’e 
him, he was able to say that, in his time, nothing had 
been added to tlje debt. 

^ Mitcalfe, Seleotioue iroiil papers, Edited bj'J, W, Kaye, 
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I think ifc well to eketeb what appears to me the corrective for many 

existing embarrasments. Our object ought to be to render our Go* f 

vernment parament in effect, if not declaredly bo. We should hold t 

Ihe other States as vasBale, in substance, though not in name; notpre- 
cisely as they stood in the Mogul Government, but posoessed of per- 
feet internal sovereignty, and only bound to repay the guarantee and f 

protection of their possessions by the British Government with the ■ 

pledge of the two great feudal duties. First, they should support it ; 

with all their forces ou auy call. Second, they should submit their ! 

mutual differences to the head of the Confederacy (our Government) I; 

without attacking each other’s territories. A few subordinate stipn* f 

lations on our part, with immunities secured in return to the other j 

side (espeoinlly with regard to [suceession), would render the arranga* =; 

meat ample without complication or undue latitude.” i 

*-L0ED lUSTINOg.l. ' 

I N tile stormy days of tlie Eegenoy, Lord Moira j 

was one of the conductors kept, at Carlton House to 
save it from popular wrath. He was chiefly known | 

for his fine manners and fine sentiments, Parliamentary ;; 

pliancy, and a measureless load of debt. By profes- jj 

sion a soldier, by trade a courtier, and by occupation 
a spendthrift. One vainly seeks for .any act worth 
reraembering, or for any performance to account for 
the position of influence he held in the woidd of politics i; 

and. fashion. More insensible to party ties than to f 

* ])ersonal considerations, he clung, like Sheridan, to 
the Prince, when nearly all his early friends felt that 
he had deceived them. The Eegent was said to be incap» 

I Private Jeurnul CPaaini office reprint p. 30.) 
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abls of gratitude; but he understood the value of an ir 
strument ht for his purpose when ha had it. For him the 
‘™s‘worhy, and aooordinglv L 
trusted him in 1812 with the task of attempting to fLin 

ed f ittiter, there Was only one Moira anrl nmfiino, 
see lou shared the roya/oonade" "1’n hil.^N^J 
who compensation and reward. Those 

who know what manner of man was really nS 

noftHe ® privately that the selection was 

wfro Anfh^ V creditors of the insolvent Earl 
Wao approval, and met to pass 

did propitious event. They 

^okln ih ®^ intoreBt they 

®^ fascinating- debtor, they 

proceeded to appoint an ®ffioial assignee to receive 

his Splendid salary every quarter. This attafhp 

therr^'^^^*rf sent out to Calcutta, and 

there awaited his B.Tcellency>B arrival. ^ 

way out and 

of thY^Po courtly words the Nawab 

^ not fear from him 

dSio? degradation «of his already abject ci>u- 

Srfvprrfe^^Li^^^ tn^-i 

linT “Hfuddrut''’*'’'’"^ powor*^of any 

leave compelled to negotiatefor 

wanh‘::5vTi,tof h”S"Ver tv ' 

pHnL;;i3"e'“hioT^iif i:: 

aUiaaoewfth had been their oonetant 

uiaaoe with the Oompauy. These eipreseions are 
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taken from a private diary kept during the earlier 
years of a long viceroyalty, aiid from which many 
mxnous and suggestive admissions may be gleaned. 
Pid we know nothing of his policy as an administrator 
but what might be inferred from this talk to himself, 
we should be led to anticipate a long epoch of tran- 
quillity and conciliation. The first Bishop lhad been 
sent out at the same time, with an endowment, recent- 
ly created, on the renewal of the Company's charter ; 
and at the end of half a century, it was nearly time 
that the acts of the state should show some regard for 
the precepts of the Church. How little they 
corresponded with these, or with the opinions and 
designs expressed in the private journal, the military 
annals of India record. Lord Moira found the usual 
lack of money in the treasury of Calcutta, but remem- 
bermg the pressure put upon him at home, he began 
by remitting £300,000 in pagodas. This left him 
very bare in resource, and led him to prolong 
negotiations pending with the warlike tribes of Nepaul. 

^ composing disputes with Scindia 
and the King^ of Ava, from neither of whom any 
serious mischief was to be apprehended, and with 
whom contentions on paltry subjects appeared to be 
sources of unmixed evil, as tending to keep alive 
an inveterate spirit of animosity against us in the 
breasts of those whom we had overborne.^^ 

^ In the absence of all recognised occassions for the 
in er-change of confidence, or for the performance 
or autios -of political co-operation, the position of 
humbled, yet still proud Princes, could not but be 
one of perpetual over-susceptibility and tantalisation. 
iNo good reason could be assigned for the 
interchango of courtly a.menitios, not to speak 
of political view ; and beyond the most moohanioal 
contrivances to improve the physical condition 
of the people, there was little if anything for 
thePrmomstodo. How different would have been 
the case had they been gradually led to take counsel, 
and to make proposals at Calcutta, with a view to the 
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development of the resources of their States, the 
or^^anisation of their internal forces, and the recipro- 
cal development of all that goes to make up the 
strength oE fedex’al empire ! Every Native Prince, on 
the contrary, whether ha called himself independent or 
protected, believed — and believed with reason — that 
every act of his calculated, however remotely, to 
reiuiud his nobles or his people of better days gone by 
was certain to be regarded as covertly treacherous or 
threateningly hostile by the ill-advisers of the Par- 
amount Power. Lord Moira had sagacity enough to 
discern the truth, and to himself he avowed it. “A 
rational jealousy of our power, he thought, ‘‘was 
not likely to excite half the intrigues against us, 
which must naturally be produced by the wanton 
provocations which we had been giving on trivial 
subjects to all the States around us.’’^ Looking, for 
the first time, at the anomalous state of things every 
where prevailing, it seemed to be only too evident that 
community of resentment for past wrongs, and a being 
held at arm's length by misgivings of the future, 
perennially prepare the subject-chiefs for concerted 
resistance to our away whenever opportunity should 
occur. He imagined Emijit Singlito be the likeliest 
source of trouble on the frontier, and prognosticated 
(orroneusly as it proved) that his personal influence 
and activity would prove to be sourcca of probable 
danger. But though he erred in this respect, he 
evinced true discernment in his general estimate of 
the situation, and of the perils that encompassed it- 
‘^We have not,’’ hewrote, “simply to-look at the irrit- 
ation of those whom we have scourged with nettles. 
Each Sovereign must have brought the case home to 
himself, and must have secretly sympathised with the 
Durbars which he saw insulted and humiliated.” 

The Nawab-Yxzier of Oude was at this time bitterly 
incensed against the Central Q-overnment, H© had 
been promised complete immunity from its interference 
'?|hen he agreed to surrender the half of his dominions 
1 Piiyafce Jouraal, (Pamni office roprint p, 25.) 
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in 1801 ; nevertheless, Ire had been subjected to every 
species of petty and prying interference in the manage- 
ment of what remained of his affairs, until at length he 
declared, “in open Durbar, that we had driven him to 
desperation. The Rajah of Berar, though professing 
to be frindly, was not able to conceal his distrust of 
our intentions towards him- — with what good cause he 
was soon to see. The Nizam, who had so early admit- 
ted a subsidiary force within his confines, “did not 
disguise his absolute hatred of us,’^ although unable 
to make any attempt at disenthralment. Scindia 
fonnd it difficult to keep his iimegular forces to- 
gether, and might fairly be credited with the hope of 
being able to quarter them in other territories than 
liis own. Holkar was in similar case. If one day 
these ignitable elements should burst into flame, it 
would be owing, thought the Viceroy, to our own fault 
in not “ defining to ourselves, or making intelligible 
to the Native Princes, the quality of the relation wdiich 
we had established with them. In our treaties we 
recognised them as independent Sovereigns. Then we 
sent Residents to their courts. Instead of acting in 
the character of ambassadors, they assumed the func- 
tions of dictators, interfered in all private concerns, 
countenanced refractory subjects against them, and 
made the most ostentatious ezhibtion of this exercise 
of authority. 

The Nawab of Kurnool died, and his second son 
seized the capital and was proclaimed his successor. 
His eldei' brother happened to be in English territory 
at the time, and obtained the assistance of tho Madras 
Government to place him upon the inusnud. That 
done, his allies forthwith proposed to the Govenior- 
Clenerai that, while their forces remained in occupa- 
tion of the city, their protege should be mediatised, 
and the province incorporated with the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The Viceroy indignantly rejected the pro- 
posal, It did not seem to him a natural consequence 
of our military interposition that, without the surmise 
of any misconduct urged against the Nawab, he should 
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xjol^imBS compelled to retreat. At lenghtli we triumph- 
ed but only at cost of life and treasure such as had 
never been expended before. The territorial gainSj 
though not larfje, were important, extending, as they 
did, our sway from the Jumna to the Sutlej. Lord 
Moira might well have been content with these succes- 
ses; but he had caught the prevalent disease iu oamp- 
He could resist neither the promptings of military am- 
bition, or the appetite for popularity and praise. Met- 
calfe early gained his ear, and whispered temptations 
varied and splendid, in the shape of territorial acquisi- 
tion. In a confidential paper on the conduct of the 
war with Nepanl, apd its probabjp extension to other 
regions, he laid down as propositions incapable of 
dispute or doubt, that our Empire in India had arisen, 
f i‘om the superiority of our military power : that its sta- 
bility rested entirely on the same foundation ; and that 
if this foundation were removed, the fabric must fall 
to the ground. Whether delusions might prevail 
in England respecting the security to be derived from 
the affections of o.ur Indian subjects, and a character 
for moderations of our bearance ,;with foreign Native 
•States, our power depended solely on our military 
superiority. Yet there was reason to apprehend that 
this comparative superiiirity had in aoipe measure 
diminished. The .signal repulses we had met with at 
Bhurtpore, Kalunga, Kumaon, and elsewhere, showed 
that our military pre-eminence was no longer un- 
contested, as it once had been. Analysing each 
sanguinary check, and crediting our antagonists with 
suguiented discipline and valour, he urged that as 
‘‘ a great portion of our former military fame had 
been buried at Bhurtpore, it had not been retrieved 
by any successes since obtained. Onr opponents 
were better able to hold their ground than formerly, 
and our troops had not the same confidence in them- 
selves they used to have. The sight of a white face 
or a red coat was not sufficient on all occasions, as 
it once had been, to make onr, adversaries flee iu 
dismay. Either the gradual circulation of knowledge 
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had given them a better mode of dotencoj. or the 
charm which insured our success was .dissoived, or 
from some other change we wore less invincible than 
we had been. “ The- numbers of our troops- must be 
permanently augmented in proportion to the increase 
of our possessions ; again and again laying stress 
on the fundamental fact;,, that the existence- of Em-» 
piro in Asia ■must ever be dependent on the swordj. 
and that it had no root in the affections of the people, 
it could derive no support from the good-wli, or 
good faith, of our neighbours. That policy was-best 
suitad to our situation in India, which tended in the 
greatest degree to increase our military power by all 
means consistent with justice. Increased levies-, well 
disciplined and equipped, would, as he elsewhere e.x- 
pl allied, ^ furnish the means of fresh conquests- ; and 
these in return would supply the resources requisite , 
to drill, feed, and pay additional levies. In. a word,, 
Metcalfe’s estimate of our position was, that we had 
gone too far in the way of acquisitioji- to stop ; that 
■when we abandaned the attitude and aptitude of' 
aggression, we could no longer hold down v, nothing: 
discontent, or keo-p external enmity a.febay ; and that, 
so long as hardy and courageous races lay beyond 
the frontier, that frontier must continually expand,, 
or, at least, bo capable of expansion. 

^Lord Moira, who at Westminster, and' even at 
Fort William, had been full of moderate and For bear- 
ing sentiments, speedily became accliinatisod in camp, 
and learned to think and act in concoit with the 
habits of thought and action that prevailed around 
him-. The greater portion of his nine years’ adminis- 
tration was consumed' in wars, entailing vast sacrifices 
of life and treasure, and productive of comparatively 
small benefit of a lasting character. The Pindhar- 
ries, the great robber clan of Central India, were 
indeed hunted down, after a long- and sanguinary 
chase, and their chief was- found in a jungle with 
his head cut off. But this was about the most useful 
]Bietoatfe’'8 Papere,,' from pp .82-90, 
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mail, il: they did not occasionally hire them as anxilia« 
ries. These it was now declared to be an imperative 
duty io crush j their existence was a scandal, their 
impunity a discredit to iniperiaUsing rule. Their 
complete .oxtirpaticn could hardly be effected with- 
out active co-operation on tlje part of the Mahratta 
power } and the scheme was formed of a orusado 
against the freebooters, with a clear provision of the 
more important consequences that might or might 
be made to ensue. Once engaged in hunting down 
predatory tribes on the border, who should say what 
constituted hindrance of pursuit, or help to escape ? 
Ever 7 day and every movement would bring new 
cause of quarrel ; every mosstrooper sheltered would 
be an occasion of complaint ; every presumed acces- 
sary would be ;the subject of altercation; the multipli- 
catioTi of such sparks would be sure to generate flame, 
with mutual distrust, resentment, and aversion foster- 
ing and fanhing it on every side. In pursuit of: 
Pindharries a free passage through thp territories 
of the Mahratta States might be demanded, and if 
refused, there would be at once a cause of war. “ If 
Scindia, Holkar. and the Rajah of Berar, should 
neither co-ooperate nor remain neutrul if ajl or any 
of these Powers should oppose or obstruct our 
operations, we had no choice but consider them 
as enemies, and .attack them accordingly. Their 
territories would afford a rocompense for the expenses 
of the war, and an increase of resources for the payment 
of additional force.^^i Here then we have avowed, in 
terms incapable of being mistaken the anticipations 
with which a fi'esh campaign on a great ^cale was 
prepared, together with a frank confession of the 
objects of the war. 

Invents did not fall out precisely as was expected; 
but in the main the ends spught were accomplished 
in the wide region which is especially designated 
Hindustan. The formation of alliances with the 
minor State which lay on' every side around th§ 
i Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, p. ^37, . 
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them to risk the rest iit a contest which they know to 
he hopeless. The situation o£ the British G-overn- 
ment with regard to, the Hativo Powers is entirely 
• changed within the last twenty years. It formerly 
brought very small armies into the held, with hardly 
any cavalry. It now brings armies into the held 
superior to the enemy, not only in infantry, but also 
in cavalry, both to quality and number. The superi- 
ority is so great, that the event of any struggle is no 
, longer doubtful. It has only to bring forward its 
armies, and dictate what terms it pleases, either 
without war, or after a short and fruitless resistanoed*^ 

. He argues against extending the system of subsidiary 
forces, and recommends instead, “ compelling Scindia 
to cede the districts restored to him in 1805 — 6.'* 
Whenever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless 
the reigning Prince be a man of great abilities, the 
country will soon bear the marks of it, in decay- 
ing. villages and decreasing population. This has 
, long been observed in the dominions of the Peishwa 
and the Nizam, and it is now beginning to be seen 
in Mysore, He states, however, that “ its inevitable 
tendency is to tiring every Native State, sooner or 
later, under tlio exclusive dominion of the British 
Government. It has already done this completely in 
the case of the Nawab of the Carnatic. It has made 
some progress in that of the Peishwa and the Nizam ; 
and the whole of the territory of those Princes will 
unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic. 

. The Peishwa will probably again commit a breach 
of the alliance. The Nizam will do the same. Even 
if the Prince himself were d sposed to adhere rigidly 
to the alliance, there will always be some amongst 
his principal officers who will urge him to breals: it. 
As long as there remains in the conntry any high- 
minded independence,, which seeks to throw off the 
control of strangers, such oounseliora will be found. 

I have a better opinion of the Natives of India than 
, to think this spirit will ever be completely extingui- 

^ 1 l4fe^fBk1f.»£»»j:o,p?.4§i,46a. 
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shed;, and I casi have no doubt that the subsidiary 
system must everywhere run its course ; and destroy 
every G-overnment which it undertakes to protect... 
Even if we could be secured against every internal 
convulsion, and could retain the country quietly in 
subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the 
people would be better than under their Native Prin- 
ces. The consequence of the conquest of India by 
British arms would be in place of raising, to debase 
the whole people. There is, perhaps, no example of 
any conquest in which the Natives have been so com- 
pletely excluded from all share of the governmeiit of 
their country, as in British India... Among all the 
disorders of the Native States, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself j and hence among them 
there is a spirit of emulation, of restless enterprise 
and independence, far preferable to the servility of 
onr Indian subjects. ..The power of the British Go- 
vernment is now (1817) so great that it has nothing 
to fear from any combination, and it is perfectly able 
to take satisfaction for any insult without any exten- 
sion of the subsidiary system.'^ ^ He concludes this 
letter to Lord Hastings, which was written on the eve 
of the war, by dissuading him from pursuing the sub- 
sidiary system further. But his expostulations were 
disregarded, and the campaign began. 

1 Life of Sir T. Muuro, p. i6^, 
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Thfi 'Eniylish jqin the raoet resolate coapnga to the most- cautious 
pruiience, H they showeij as much coMern for the circnmRfcancea 
of the farmers ^nd Jaud owners, and jsxprted ns much solicitude in 
relieving and easing the people qf God as they do in whatever con- 
cerns their military affairs, nq nation would be worthier of com- 
mand. But such is the little regapd they show ^ the mbabitants 
qf tbusa kingdoms, an^ snob their indifference to their wejtaro, that 
the people andcr their djouiiniou groan everywhere, and pduqed 
to poverty and dibtrejsa,*' 

— MBTAKHEREX, ^ 

I T. needed little sagstoity on the part of the Malirattaa 
to divine what tyas contemplated, as we have seen, 
by the advl^eri? of the G-oyernop- ([general. So long 
as they submitted mutely or passively to he lectured 
fortheir indiscretions, and brpw beajben whenever they 
betray, ed any lingering pride or ^ujbjition, they might 
be suffered to escape further sadrificesr Under the 
fret and worry of ip'cessant petjby proyd.cations, it was 
not in hpman natip.e th.at they' sliould hot sometimes 
forget tlji,e demeanojijir or prudepce, and overstep th® 
limits of deferntig.) submission. In their camps and 
durbars, ill-educate^ and irritable men were ever 
ret to tp-ke umbrage at what they regarded, if it 
was not intended, as g-p overweening tone of dictation 
on the part of British fJe^jden.tB; and it would have been 
marvellous if the weakand ijrresoulut.e Princes whoever- 
heard malcontent raptteringa, bad not drifted into the 
dangerous condition of doubtful fidelity to existin g en- 
gagements. At pQonaespecial)y,n,neatii,noss at the threa- 
1 A Native ohromcler of the English invaision. 
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fcening forces on the frontier early shewed itself, the 
pacifying iangiiage of Mr Elphiiistone having smaii 
effect. TrirabUckjee, an intriguing reckless and orael 
man, exercised un bounded lilduence over the Peishvva, 
and helped eventually to pi*ecipitate his ruin, i^s if 
auch secrets could be kept, under the lynx-eyed 
vigilance of well-paid espionage, he had striven to 
negotiate, with Holkar, Bhonsla, and Scindia, the 
formation of an offensive and defensive alliance; and 
when charged with the fact, he denied it with an 
equanimity Which in Enropean diplomacy would b© 
rooognised as natural and legitimate, but which was 
stigmatised at the time as the climax of semi-barbarous 
mendacity. 

8uice Dowlat Rao Scindia had lost the custody of 
the Mogul, he ceased to believer perhaps, in tho 
prudence of asserting, against superior odds, the 
guardianship of the Peishwa ; and he entered into 
engagements by which, in eifect, he severd himself 
from the nther Chiefs of his race, and agreed to help in 
Imntiiig down the Pindharries. Baji Rao wrote to him 
expostulating. *‘Your father, Madhajee Scindia, 
served us heart and soul. When you became his 
auooessor you entered into alliance with the English; 
thus you govern in Hindustan, andthus you show your 
gratitude. It i.s befitting you to put bangles on your 
arras and sit down like a womans After my power is 
destroyed, is it possible that yours should stand He 
might have answered, that by the Treaty of Basse in the 
Peishwa himself had first made seperate terms with the 
conquerors ; yet he was deeply moved by the repi-oaclx- 
ful appeal thus made to him, and might have yielded had 
he not already gone too far to hesitate. By the over- 
powering presence of the invading armies, he was 
forced,^^ says Malcolm, to become, at the very 
moment he was recognised as its moat powerful Chief, 
the marked desorter of the cause of his nation.*'"^ 
In. truth, however, the struggleagainst foreign asoend- 
l^'Scy could have been prolonged by him to little pux’- 
i Memoha of CeufiSRl ladift, voLi, p. 141. 
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deleate^j a treaty of peace was made at Mundissore# 
The claim of aseer^daticy over tKe States of Sajpoota- 
aa was renounced, as well as the lands of the Jeypore 
country, and the territories South of the Satpoorah 
hills were ceded to the British. Government. The 
integrity of what remained was guaranteed to the boy 
Chief and his successors. To scenes of turbulence 
and violence there gradually succeeded the order and 
security of a settled government. The iri’egular 
horse, whose multitudinous array had long rendered 
the name of Holfcar formidable, were dispersed and 
finally disbanded ; and the Princes of Indore have 
never since appeared in arms against us. Bereft of 
the support of the two principal States of the con- 
federacy, it seemed incredible even to Mr. Elphin- 
stone that the Peishwa should still seriously meditate 
repudiation of the engagements imposed on him by 
the treaty of Bassein ; but the conduct of his chief 
Minister, early in 1817, had been such as to lead at 
last to a requisition that he should be banished, or 
surrendered as a hostage for their. observance. Trim* 
buckjee fled, and his master first pretended not to 
know his hiding-place, and he refused to give 
him up, although he was believed to be actively 
engaged in organising plots for an armed insurrection. 
Communications with him from Bajt Bao were dis- 
covered, whereupon the Besident insisted on tbo 
surrender of his family, who were still at Poona, and 
the occupation by the subsidiary troops of certain 
forts in the neighbourhood of the city. On the 
refusal of the Peishwa, he was warned that his con- 
duct would be treated as equivalent to a cause of war. 
The parley being prolonged, instructions were for- 
warded to Mr. Elphhirstone to present as an ultimatum 
tho draft of an amended treaty, whereby provinces 
yielding £346,000 a year were to be ceded for the 
maintenance of a more efficient subsidiary force ; the 
right to send or receive envoys from other States was 
to be relinquished ; the offending Minister was to b© 
surrendered j and, fm ally, the Peishwa- was required 
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to renounce forever all ngUt to . the headship of the 

Confederacy to give emphasis to these reimire! 
ments. the sabsidiary troops were summoned to the 
gates of the city, and twenty-four hours were (riven 
for an answer. Baji Eao wote to a sense of h“ 
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enLtd r^cklT resignation, he 

and in 

throne and months drew down ixpon his 

s: 



« i incorporated as a province 

of the British |mpire. After two-months’ cLna 

R ^ during the remainder of his 

fnL Cawiipore, on a pension of eight 

he»-Nana Saib, to whom he bequeathed 
his jewels and reaenfinienta, cherishing to the last the 

3 a cltuV^ which for mo'a 

t>.A r 1 3 n occupied an important place ahiong 
ptish Hindustan, should not utterly 

Appa*Saib Bhonsla of Nagpore had from the first 
Lfd oonoerfc with the infatuated Peishwa, 

and like him, had attempted to escape from aubsidiarr 
ant ;3i -P^ing to surprise the Residen ^ and, 
failing that, to encounter superior discipline with 
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reduced from 26,000 to^ 13,000 infantry, and liis 
irregular forces were almost laid aside. The revenue 
rose 25 per cent., dilapidated villages were repeopled 
by the return of the fugitives, who rejoiced in the 
’establishment of tranquillity. The recuperative 
energies of Holkar^a country bore still more abundant 
fruit. Whole tracts had been laid desolate by the 
ravages of intestine broils, and the prolonged waste of 
militar-y service, while every social tie, save that of 
allegiance to the head of the State, had been ruinously 
weakened. Bat here also the excessive levies were 
discarded, and peaceful production took the place of 
mutual plunder. The peeple, weary of nvarfar© 
rejoiced in the resumption of peaceful pursuits. In- 
stead of four lacs a year, the Treasury received sixteen 
lacs as the yearns revenue of 182G, Universally, the 
evidences of a reaction from disorder and iiiseourity 
displayed themselves: all of which proves, as far as it 
goes, that the protecting influence of suzerain power is 
not incompatible with material prosperity and popular 
content, • provided it ia exercised forbearingly and 
considerately, and that the natural feeling of self- 
respect and of preference for customary laws and 
usages, and for Native rule, whether elective in the 
village or hereditary in the State, be not wantonly 
wounded or uptorn. The question, nevertheless, 
remains — how far does all this go ? Of nations as of 
individuals, it has been written of old t«.m©, “ Man 
Khali not live by broad alone.” Malwa prospered, as 
already noted, under Native rule, and was contented^ 
Malwa prospered under alien rule, and was discon- 
tented. Safe roads, improving tillage, rising prices, 
diminution of the percentages of crime, an increase in 
tho amount yearly netted for taxation, are undoubted 
signs of fat ; and if the worth of a country, say to a 
vendor or purchaser, is to be appraised according to 
weight, fat tells for more than bone, and quiet is an 
antecedent and a consequent of fat. All which in 
poHcnmanship is what is called highly satisfactoi’y. 
But these things being admitted, history will aak, 
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Whafe then ? 

Metcalfe the British Resident, arrived in camp 

from l)elhi5 to narrate the repeated efforts made by the 
O-overnor-Generai to visit him. 
He had been repeatedly assured that there was bat 
one diifioulty— namely, that no acknowledgment, 
direct or luferential, would be made of the dignity 
he “‘“toed by inheritance as Suzerain of India. The 
Act of 1813, renew,uig the Corupany^s charter, had 
speo.aoally declared the aoyerei|uty of all posseesione 
held by the Itnglish in the East to be in the British 
Crown. It would be inconsistent, therefore, as well 
as impolitic, on the part of an English Viceroy to do 
any act that might be represented as acknowiedg- 
dynasty or dominion. The eldest son 
of the titular lord of the Bast, Jehangir, was a young 
who might soon succeed his 
father. He was known to be inimical to the existence 
of Europern power, and he might one day take advan- 
tage of any admission of his' hereditary title, tooali 
the Mussulman Chiefs to arms. We should have 
difficulty in making out a good case, thought Lord 
Moira, consistently with our own theory ; and the 
practical jmrt of the business might be no less embar- 
rassing. The hopes to which Shah Alum had for 
ten years clung, for ever passed away. His deliver- 
ance troin the Mahrattas had been one of the excuses 
01 le war of 1802; and that deliverance effected, he 
dreamt that ho was free. Provinces might have been 
lost, and revenues lessened ; the name of Delhi might 
nave sunk m the estimation of the world, and the 
pomp of Its Imperial parade might be impaired ; but 
the throne of Akbar and of Anrungzebe remained; and 
ne was Its thirty-third occupant in the direct lino of 
ivinp- haithlegs lieutenants might have forgotten to 
pay tn bate ; Chiefs whom he or his fathers had eufiefed 
might have abjured the ties of loyalty; but he was still ^ 
the acknowledged and visible bead of the Mussulmans 
m Southern Asia; and in the fluctuations of revolt and 
conquest, a day of restitution might come, when his 
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descendants would reign again in splendour and iii 
power. He had been held in captivity by Pagans, 
blit Ohristans had delivered him ^ at least, they had 
gone to battle saying th^y woilld. W as ho to boHeve 
them fn^lse ? Had not hifi father given them, at the 
first, leave to live and trade in India ; then grunt of 
land and jariadiction % afterwards the coUec.torate 
of three great provinces, and the lordship of many 
more ? Had they nqt made solemn treaties with him, 
attd ever until now recognised, with elfusive protesta- 
tions, his sovereign rank and dignity ? And was not 
Mr. Seaton their accredited Resident at his Court ? 
How could he hai'bour a suspicion that all this 
was to go for nothlbg ? They had tin latched the 
door of his gilded and jewelled cage ; bht told him, at 
first gently, then peremptorily, that he must 
not come forth. They would keep the door for him, 
and see that neither G-oorkha nor Mahratta should 
again venture near. Why hot be content to eat and 
drink, and smoke and doae, and issue daily mandates 
to a multitudinous train, and pray at eventide to- 
wards Mecca, and teach his son the philsoophy of 
fickle fortune ? Rich farina and pleasure*gi‘ounds and 

f roves and gardens lay aroUnd the city, carefully 
ept for his support in the seclusion of*^ voluptuous 
ease — -their produce and rental being expressly gua- 
ranteed by his English deliverers for the purpose. 
They were once his allies : were they not so still? and 
if so, whj;! would not the Governor-Greneral, when not 
a long way off, pay him a visit? Hone had ever 
questioned his title, and he no longer questioned 
English dominion wherever it had^been gained by 
the sword, Delhi had been the capital of the Empire; 
the Empire was gone, but Delhi remained; and it 
took ten years to make the aged monarch under- 
stay d that in future it was to be simply his prison. 

The Resident, a man of susceptibility and gentle- 
neiis, shrank from the performance of his duties as a 
keeper. He thought he could not study too much the 
gi ^ ao situated 5 that the most obse- 
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quioiiis attentions did not comprpnjise our dignity 
and that, by yielding in small thiijg# we could with 
better grace oppose hia will when ppcossary. Met- 
calfe tbougJit otherwise. In his yipw the helplesS: 
captive Nvas but a “poor puppet/* syhose illusiona 
it was fal.se k^ndue>s8 to prolong by ^ show of defer 
rence that was wh.oily insinc^erp. It seryed but to 
keep awake ideas in bis tnind which ought to bQ 
put to sleep for ever.” Whep Metcalfe became Resir 
dent, he lost no time in realis^hg his thepry of dis- 
illusjo.n. The manageijaent of the lands round the city^ 
and the direction of the police within it, 9.S well as 
thp administration of loc.s-’l justice, we^i^ successively 
assumed as part of the functions which the dipjomatjlc 
representathye of Englancji, jat wh.at w’^s still calle.d 
the Court of pelhi, had to perform. Jn due time com- 
plaints arose’ f>t extravagance and waste, and thp 
nee.d of greater frugality in keeping up the pageant 
of si^jiperseded royalty. It took fong to die ; and those 
whp witnessed ifts last agoni.es have be.e.n tempted- 
to regret that li^c.tcalfe’s summary way of deposition 
'nnd dethronement wasnotteken. 

To ipeet the hn^itary expenditure ,’vyhich fopr* 
snOMSsive campaigns had entaUpd, the Governor- 
Generni was obliged to raise money on s.ny terrns 
that ni^ight be demanded from j^n jnsclyent treasury. 
He harrowed largely from tho Vjaier of Oude ; and 
when other securities were not forthcoming, he sold 
him the provinces reft from the .Q-oorkhas, — th® foolish 
Saadut AH forgetting that ho who gave for a yalp- 
abla consideraton could take away without ope. l?rc* 
vinqea and their inhabitants wero treated as chattels 
by this chivalrous statesman of the superfine Court; 
of the Regency, who, being a man of sentiment and 
honour, and not as other men, might do, in short, 
anything he pleased. It pleased him to sanction a 
near relative becoming a partner in the financial 
house of W. Paimer & Go. at Hyderabad, whose us- 
urious dealings with the Hiaam were of a nature to 
call forth the denunciation of the Court of Directors, 
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descendants woald reign again in splendour and id 
power. He had been held in captivity by Pagans, 
biit Ohristans had delivered him ; at least, they had 
gone to battle saying they wudld. Was ho to believe 
Hiem false? Had not hiS father given them, at the 
first, leave to live and trad© in India ; then grant of 
land and jurisdiction j afterwards the collectorate 
of three great provinces, and the lordship of many 
more ? Had they not made solemn treaties with him, 
ahd ever until now recognised, with effusive protesta- 
tions, his sovereign rank and dignity ? And was not 
Mr. Seaton their accredited Resident at his Court? 
How could he harbour a suspicion that all this 
was to go for nothibg ? They had tin latched the 
door of his gilded and jewelled cage ; bht told him, at 
first gently, then peremptorily, that he must 
hot come forth. They would keep the door for him, 
and see that neither Q-oorkha nor Mahratta should 
again venture near. Why hot be content to eat and 
drink, and smoko ahd dbae, and issue daily mandates 
to a multitudinous train, and pray at eventide to- 
wards Mecca, and teach hiS son the philsoophy of 
fickle fortune? Rich farms and pleasure-grounds and 
groves and gardens lay around the city, carefully 
kept for his support in the seclusion of voluptuous 
ease — -their produce ahd rental being expressly gua- 
ranteed by hia English deliverers for the purpose. 
They were once his allies ; were they not so still? and 
if so, wh)^ would not the Governor-General, when not 
a long way off, pay him a visit ? None had ever 
questioned his title, and ho no longer questioned 
English dominion wherever it had^been gained by 
the sword. Delhi had been the capital of the Empire; 
the Empire was gone, but Delhi remained; and it 
took ten years to make the aged monarch under- 
staud that in future it was to be simply his prison. 

Til© Resident, a man of susceptibility and gentie- 
neSs, shrank from the performance of his duties as a 
keeper. He thought he could not study too much the 
9i ^ so situated j that the most obse- 
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qxiious attentions did not comprorrjise our dignity 
and that by yielding in small thing? we could with & 
better grace oppose his will when necessary. Met? 
cnife thought otherwise. In his yiow the helpless 
captive ’iyas but a “poor pnppct/* ;^hos0 illusions 
it was false h^ndness to prolong by p, sliipw of defer 
rence that wa.s wholly insincere. It seryed but tQ 
keep awake idea? in his mind “which ought to 
put to sleep for ever.” When Metcalfe became Resir 
dent, |i.e lest no time in realising his theory of dis- 
illnsiori. The rnanagenient of the lands round the city, 
and the direction of the police within it, n? well aa 
th,? administration of loc.^.l justipe, werp successively 
assumed as part of the functions which the diplomatic 
representative of ;£i)nglan<^j ' , at what wns still calle.d 
the Court of i)elhi, had to perform. In due time com- 
plaints arose pf extravagnn®® wasjsp, and thp 

need of greatej* frugality in keeping ,up .the pageant 
of superseded royalty. It took jlong to die ; and those 
wh.b wi,tnes8ed ijfca last agonips may have been tempted 
to regret that !j^etcalfe’s supimary way of deposition 
nnd do,thronement was not t^ken. 

To Tn®®t the inilitary expenditure y/hich fopfr 
sncGp.ssive campaigns had entail, ed, the Covernorr 
G-piipicni was oblign.d to raise money on any terins 
thajb demanded from ^p. Insolvent treasury. 

He harrowed largely from tho V.izier of Oudejand 
when other securities were not forthcoming, he sold 
him the provinces reft from the .(fOQrkhas, — -the foolish 
Saadut All forgetting that ho who gave for a valu- 
able considernton could take away without one. l^ro- 
vincea and their inhabitants werp treated as chattels 
by this chivalrous statesman of the superfine Oourti 
of the Eegency, who, bping a man of sentiment and 
honour, and not as other men, might do, in short, 
anything he pleased. It pleased him to sanction a 
„ near relative becoming a partner in the financial 
^ house of W. Pairaer & Oo. at Hyderabad, whose us- 
urious dealings with the Nizam were of a nature to 
■call forth the denunciation of the Court of BirectorH. 
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as being utterly regardless of the limits of decorum. 
The newly-made Marquis defended' Palmer & Co. as 
injured and insulted individuals, and challenged tlie 
investigation of accounts whiok had been fraLued 
upon iigure-proof principles. The friends of the 
Viceroy relied upon kia character as a man notoriously 
indifferent as to money to show that he could not have 
been in any way to blame in the shameful business at 
Hyderabad. Had he not squandei'ed his patrimony, 
nobody knew how? and then offered to govern India 
for the benefit of his creditor ? Could anything be 
more gallant or unsordid? and was he not now ‘‘moat 
noble ■?” The Nizam, it is true, was simply fleeced by 
a firm of whom the Viceroy's relative was one. But 
no one could believe that the Marquis knew anything 
of the transactions ; and the tendernesss of his domes- 
tic affections forbade him to think evil of his kinsfolks 
So the Nizam was robbed ; and Lord Hastings came 
home \ and, — that was alb Lord Amherst, who suc- 
ceeded to the government in 1823, was not a fine 
gentleman of the George IV. school, but was only 
an honest man ; and one- of his first acts, therefore, 
was to lend the Nizam money to liquidate his debts 
to Palmer & Co., -which he did u{)on condition that the 
Court of Hyderabad should have no more dealings 
with the firm, soon afterwards compelled thereby 
to suspend their commercial enterprises. The con- 
queror of the Goorkhas and the Mahrattas reappea- 
red in London society as badly off as ever, and 
after having seized and occupied for a season the 
throne of Tamerlane, ^ he was glad to take the 
Governorship of Malta aa a sinecure pension for his 
closing days. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

LOSJDWILLIAM BENTINCs;* 

1824-^1835. 

“ The ia»n who does mosb honour perhapa to Europe in Asia» is he who 
governs it. Lord William Bentinck, on the throne of the Great 
Mogul, thinks and acts like a Pennsylvanian Quaker. You may easi- 
ly imagine that there are people who fcaJk of the diesolution of the 
Kmpire, when they see the temporary ruler of Asia riding on horse- 
back, plainly dressed, without escort, or on his way to the country with 
his umbrella under his arm. Like Washington, he mixed in scene® 
of bloodshed and tumult ; and like him, ho preserved pure and un- 
salliad that flower of humanity which the habits of a military life so 
often withers. He has issued from the ordeal of diplomacy with the 
upright mind and the simple and sincere language of a Franklin, 
convinced that there is no oleverness in appearing worse than ona 
really ia." 

— JACQUBMOSI.r 

k WAB undertaken with, inadequate preparations, to 
XJk revenge some affirorits offered by the Burmese, 
lasted from 1823 to 1826, and was terminated then by 
a treaty, by which the King of Ava ceded eleven 
maritime provinces, and paid a crore of rupees. la 
England the war was highly unpopular, from the loss 
of life and treasure it entailed, and the unprofitable 
nature of the country sought to be partitioned. But 
Lord Amherst was made an Earl, millions were added 
to the consolidated debt, and the widows and orphans 
of the bravo men who perished on the hanks of the Ir- 
rawadi became permanently chargeable on the gene- 
ral estate of the Company. 

“lTh@ Tmyeis of French ©eaWeasaa ia veh i. pPi §7, 
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The apoiiogjsifcs iqv the oonquesits of, 1,826 that 
the proviijLcea'ijb was? .deen;iod advisable ,to exact from 
Ava were, at th® 9f their cession, , of little value; 

apd they p,ar,ticularly observe, that far from being 
hailsd as deliverers, ‘‘oiir advent was foUowGd by the 
di.sappoaranc.e of the whole of the popnls^tion.”* 
For many year? districts Jay wholly waste, contributv 
ing j.n no way to the cost of obtaining them. Partly 
to secure these doubtfpl gains, and piartly to pay for 
previous wars, loans anionnting to 4l 9,000,000" were 
raised. Portions of these were employed in liqui- 
dating smaller incumbrances, but a permanent addi* 
tion was made to the financial charge for the year, of 
over £1,000,000 sterling, in addition to tw,o millions 
and a half paid in England iu 1827-28, fpr ,what were 
tinned territorial expen.s®?- ^ 

Meanwhile, the weakening of garrisons every- 
throughout Central Ijidia, by the necessities of 
the Bunneao war, created widely impression that 
all the resouro.ee of the Imperial Q-oyernment yfev& 
taxed to carry gn the contest. Disturbances .brok,e out 
iii many plac.eS) which; not without trouble were 
repressed ; bnt the manifestation of general discontent 
on the port of both prince§ and people “ showed hpw 
little sympathy -omited the subject and the sovereign, 
and the satisfaction with whidh the people wore dis- 
posed to contemplate the downfall of their rglers/^** 

Mr, Oannijtig’s friondishp for Lord Waljesley, ^■0*1 
h^a eloquent eulogy, wheiq ‘as President of the Board 
of Control, he had moved the thanks of Parliament to 
Lord fastings ,apd the arqiy which ha.d vanquished thp 
^jlahrattas and the Nepaulese, have given colour to the 
notion that ho too thirsted for territorial extension in 
Asioi. His choice of a Q-overnor-Gonerf*'! 1^2? 
8_ufpciently confutes the erpor. ^^sefc with difficulties 
at Windsor and at Westpripster, ha might well have 
bpen tempted to use the gf, obtest priae ip the gift of 
Administration to silence or propitiate some of his 
infiuontiai adversaries. He preferred to give India 
5 British Tndio, vcl iii. chap v. 3 Ibid. 
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eeonrity for peace, by nominating as its chief ruler 
the man o, all others who was known to cherish a’ 
deep repugnance to the policy of ^ t 

had actually risked and lost ifigb 5foe there btTho 
exceed, ng len.ty he had shfwn to S troons 

r:i^gltn^u^o rtir;:rv"^;“r 

Lord William Bentinck was imputed a^thf^mo to 
lavonritism, on account of family connection n ? 
t.he sm Of jobbing is the sin of 
self-interest swayed the mind of the Minister'he f 
at least have hesitated long before bestowi ‘ 
greatest place under the Crown upon one 
disappointment he had nothing to fear and W 
advancement he could not hotfe to ^ain 
on a division. Lord William Ctinidc v 5 
England when the Ministry was chLp<Jd 
wrote at once offerino- to resitrn hikt iie 

tho Dnke of Wellington, who Lew thn" 
the man, though difiering widalvfroj him funobti "f 
sentiments, frankly assured him'of his coitiid T i 
confirmed his appointment. The truth 
throughout his long and varied career the 
but a very moderate appetite for eonqnos* wh 
seen his early objections to the system in' i- ? 
we know how patriotically abstinent was l^"^! 
when the Kings of OliristeLom h,.„„ ii 
and watcdied his every look, at the ConfetoLo of 
and .ho Congress of Vienna. We shall vet find 
pv.ng other proof of the little store he set on 
tonal dominion in Asia. set on tern* 

Lord Wiliam was the second son of tliA Tir,7 e 
Porland, who hold in ® of 

tho nominal rank of Premier Breir*! 
witnessed the campaigms of Suwarrow fu L T’ 
subsequently held a command dnviua^the^t h! 

As Governor of Madras, he differed^wit), 
authorities and was recalled ^'TT« muitary 

command in Spain and stiy, 

.oug remembered with JjnTnT 
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William wont forth as .G-overnor-Goncral full of good 
intentions, and with many advaiifcagoa for their realisa- 
tion which his predecessors had not enjoyed. The 
circumstances of the time were favotxrablo. ln<!ia 
was at peace. The Hindus were sobdued, and the 
Mussulmans bowed to fate. Beyond the frontier no 
onemy stirred. No races, save the Sikhs and 
Affghans, could be said to be formidable ; and there 
was no indication that their rulora meant to deviate 
from the policy they had long pursued. The now 
(xovernor-GQiieral liad leisure, therefore, to a]>ply 
himself uninterruptedly to the great business of peace- 
ful improvement and administrative reform. One 
who served many yeras under him in India, has said, 
“ lie was nearer to the beau ideal of what a G-overnor- 
Generai ought to be, than any man that ever dilod the 
office. There have been several good, and several 
great mou in the same position ; but there has been 
none like him. A paramount .sense of duty to the 
inhabitants of India, and of de.sire to do them good, 
inspired all his words and actions.^’ This is high 
praise j but it is just. 

One of the earliest pi'ovisions of Lord William 
■ Bentinok, was that for the suppression of Suttee. 
Lord, Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley had each desjired 
to abolish the practice, but had shrunk form the 
popular resentment which might, it was feared, ensue. 
After much careful inquiry, which elicited consider- 
able difference of opinion among both Natives and 
Europeans who were consulted as to the possible conse- 
quences of such an interference witli superstitious 
usage, Loi*d William Bentinok, with the assent of the 
Council, issued a Regulation forbidding the immola* 
tiou, whether voluntary or otherwise, of Hindu 
widows; and requiring the police to bring to justice 
all accessaries in such acts of suichie. In Bengal, 
where the cruel rite had chiefly prevailed, where were 
murmurs for a time, and attempts at evasion ; but 
little or nothing that could be called resistance. In 
the other Presidencies one serious case occurred of 
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the rite being performed in defiance of the police. In 
tlie Central and Korthern Provinces-, it had less;- 
extorsivelj prevailed, and its abolition there excited, 
therefore, no observable emotion. In, several of th© 
Native States the example was followed, and decrees 
w'ere issued putting, an- end to- the- inhuman 
custom. The interference- of. alien- a-u-thoritj was- 
ascribed by the people at large to its true motive; and- 
recognised as being for once wholly disinterested. 
Sven his enemies, and they -were not- few. gave the 
Yicei‘oy credit for the cautious circumspection and 
courage shown by him in effecting* this salutary- 
change*. Kindred in spirit, although wholly different 
in the subject of its operation, was a Regulation- equi- 
valent to law, made in 1832, exempting, from forfei- 
ture the property of Hindus abjuring, their faith, as 
time out of mind had been the- case under the .system 
of jurisprudence founded, on the enactment of Menu. 

With regard to the condition of long misgoverned 
communities, it is someti'nes forgotten that it is not 
so easy to do real or substantial good as-thoso imagine- 
who have never had the opportunity to try. Lord 
William's upright and benevolent, intentions were 
not, indeed, wholly without fruit. They formed, if it 
were nothing else, a great and lasting protest against 
the policy of centralising absorption and excessive' 
expenditure. They showed that the dignity and 
influence of the Paramount Power might be maintained 
without new aggressions upon neighbouring States or 
further measures of absorption within confines of 
our sovereignty. They proved that extravagance 
might be curbed, and the expenditure and income of 
the Government nominally balanced, without any 
wor.se effect than that of temporary anger among the 
classes who thrive upon corrupt and lavish outlay. 
They proved that justice might be- done, in many 
essential particulars, to the Natives, without wrong to 
Europeans, or hazard to the [stability of our empire. 
They showed that, ! without preaching! a crusade, or 
troubling the waters of .intolaraixc0,__^8ome of the worst 
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exdls of iieatlienism be lessoned, and the protec* 

tion of a humane and Olu-iatian-spirited law asserted 
in the dark places of crueitv. Tiiej showed .that a. 
man who despised the trappings and gauds of state, 
anti di.^claiiiod to defend his acts by stifling public 
criticism, coul.d win respect and love as well as his 
more showy predecessors. 

An insurrection at Mysore, in 1831, provoked by 
fiscal oppression, led the G-overnmont of Madras to 
interpose : at first in the hope of reconciling tbe prince 
and people, and v-.'hen that failed, with a view to obtain 
for tlie latter sectirities for enjoyxneiit of their indus- 
try, and the tranquility of the province The Rajah, 
ill-advised and iiifirin of purpose, and who had at the 
time no son, was reported to be unpopular and unde- 
serving of trust. He was persuaded to relinquish the 
performance of executive duties into the hands of a 
species of Commission, over which the Resident 
presided, a fifth, of the net revenues of the State 
being allotted for his civil list. But the sovereignty 
of Mysore was in no way questioned under these ar- 
rangements and all administrative functions, whether 
judicial, military, or financial, were continued in 
IJJative liands. Once, and one© only, the G-uvernor- 
General was induced to deviate from his maxim of 
non-interference vsrjth Native rgle. Vira Raiendra 
was the last of a long line of Princes who governed 
Oo.org. They had been subdued by Hydor Ali, and 
the country annexed to Mysore; but on its pa,rr,it.ion 
the local government wa,^ restored by Ijjnglish help, 
upon the usual terms of pr(da(‘tiua. Vira Rajendra 
enjoyed an unenviable notoriety, o,n account of hm 
vicesandhis critnes, which were ascribed to con- 
firmed lunacy. Yet even in his oae© the Governor- 
General showed great forbearance, after xnulti plied 
cause of offence ; making repeated offers which any 
rational man in the position would h.avo readily 
accepted, and refusing to believe to the last that the 
Kay^h contemplated actual hostilities. The day^s 
sufficed to overpower his efforfcslat resistanceVand wheffi 
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: tlii0 oapifea.! was occupied without serious opposition, no 
male survivor of the Rajah's family was to be found. 
How Lord Wiiiiaai Bentinck was persuaded to pass 
by the claims of tlie female line, does not appear : but 
it has been said in after years he regarded his 
decision with regret, as tending to fortify the p re- 
cedents in suppoi-t of the doctrine of lapse. Coorg 
was annexed by proclamation, and the Rajah kept a 
state prisoner at Benares. The country has long since 
been reduced to the approved condition of dull and 
stagnant quietude. The Collector and Judge of the 
district is an artilleryiOlficer, of good attainments and 
intentions, but who, like his predecessors, lives apart, 
only known by the people when discharging his 
public duty. One Native gentleman only holds the 
commission of the peace ; and in matters of any 
moment he does not interfere. A few enterprising 
Englishmen make money of coffee plantations in the 
hills, and when they are not content with decisions in 
law or equity by the gallant Judge and Collector, they 
appeal to the Supereme Court of Madras ; but the. 
Coorgis, when they are dissatisfied, have neither time, 
confidence nor money enough to undertake a journey 
of fiOO miles in search of justice ; andnobody cares or 
knows how they like their lot. 

Lord W. Bentinck found the G-overnment heavily 
in debt, and frequently borrowiug largely to makeup 
the sum of its expenditure. He .set resolutely about 
the reduction of salaries, perquisites, and sinecures,* 
but liis reti’enohments made little impression upon 
the inveterate habits of waste and indebtedness. He 
was 'inces.santly abused for his efforts at economy by 
all the j ibbers of the civil and military establish- 
ments. Tliey would have had him go on borrowing 
money, or adding to the taxation. He would do 
neither. He thought that, upon the whole, the pay 
of the functionaries of Bengal was too high. They 
shared amongst tl em no less than ninety-seven lacs o! 
I’upees, or nearly a million sterling. He reduced tho 
total to ninety-one lacs, or somewhere about £900,000 
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a year, to be divided amongst 410 individuals; and 
this he did by curtailing the luxuries of the indolent, 
and cutting down the allowances of the overpaid. 
After all those distressing reductions, ho still left 
oach civilian, from the writer to the Member of Ooiin- 
cil, on an average, the sum of £2,200 a year.' Those 
changes earned for him the execration of the lazy and 
wortliles-s in the service: The tone in wliioh he was 
spoken of by these much aggrieved characters is 
illustrated by an anecdote that is told of a pomp- 
loving old official, who was in the habit of having 
carpets spread upon the ground whenever he alighted 
from his equipage ; and who, though only a circuit 
judge, moved about attended by a showily-appointed 
retinue or guard. He was asked if he was not related to 
Lady William. '‘No,’’ he replied j “unfortunately 
to the brute himself*” The Viceroy was obdurate. 
He perserved; and only abated the excess of 
expenditure, which Govornrnent could ill afford, but 
the sins of negligence, delay, and inefficiency in the 
administration, which the country could afford still 
less. His declaration at the outset was, that he had 
come to see what serviee he could render to the people 
of India, and that he was re.solved to prove that he 
was O]) 0 n to suggestion and remonstrance from men of 
ail ranks and race.s, and to show that he would not 
govern for the benefit of any particular class, or 
submit to be a puppet in the Jianda of others, fifiiose 
promises ho faithfully redeemed. He spent some 
months of every year in visiting variou.s districts of 
his vast vice-realm. Tie physical and s<»cial couditioii 
ox remote regions thus became known to him in away 
they could hardly have otherwise been. He invited, 
Tuoreover, and indeed, required, constant reports to be 
made to him confidentially, in addition to those for- 
warded in due routine to Calcutta, and thereby 
obtainod acquaintance with personal and local ciroum- 
atancos frequently of gi-eat value in discriminating 
between competitors for promotion in the public 

1 CslcutfcK Kttview. 
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service, and in estimating correctly the worth o£ 
official representations of all kinds. The labour o£ 
all this, superadded to the duties he had ostensibly to 
perform, was necessarily very great; great also waff 
the odium, it excited. Indolence, peculation, and 
incompetenoy of all sorts waxed wroth at the imposi- 
tion O.E a yoke of surveillance to which they had not 
been accustomed. Old and tried servants of th© 
Company complained that they were subject for th& 
first time in their lives to a system which they were 
pleased to term espionage, but which in reality hsd 
nothing in common with that worst artifice of police. 
The reception of complaints by the weak and timid 
against men clothed with absolute authority, is simply 
admission by these in supreme power as the only 
means by which oppression and delinquency ean often 
be made known, and any species of redress secured. 
Public complaint is, in a free country, easy and 
none other need be there resorted to. But in a country 
governed arbitarily like Hindustan, where no single 
tie of common feeling, or creed exists botweeu 
the disfranchised popuiation and the dominant few, it 
was the impulse of a truly good and generous mind to 
open a door of appeal against hardship and oppres- 
sion direct and immediate to the centre and seat o£ 
authority. 

The great experiment about to be tried for the 
first time of a free press, was naturally viewed with the 
utmost apprehension by most of the officials of the old 
schooL Lord William Bentinck did not deceive him- 
self as to its effects. He believed that it wouIcE 
increase indefinitely the perilous position of the Par- 
amount Power. Metcalfe tliottgiit otherwise ; they 
agreed that the time was at hand w-hen the hazard 
must be run. “ If increase of da.ng0r,'^^8aid Metcalfe, 
bo really to be apprehended from inoeaso of know- 
ledge, it is what we must cheerfully submit to. We 
must not try to avert it ; and if we did wo should fail 
hlevc vtlieless, Lord William Bentinck left to his snccos- 
sor the resp.onsibility and .credit of liberating the 
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tial good, aad a sense of the duty those who bear rule 
owe to those whom they govern that no miserable 
fear of jil-requital could disturb. And in this far- 
sighted view of policy, he clearly saw that through 
the path of gradual enlistment of the intellectual 
aojiity and ambition of the Natives in the permanent 
sc5ryico of their own land, lay our only reasonable 
or delinste prospect of retaining an ascendanoy 
therein. ■ ■ ■ 

Ilis seven years* administration did not indeed 
©radicate the greatest evils which he tried to 
grapple, for that was beyond his power. He saw 
the uu popularity of the central Government, 
an a great degree by the pressure of excessive and 
unequal taxation ; but he was not slow to cure it. 
He discerned the unreliability of the Native army, 
and behind him a Minute, in which he sums up 
its characteristics in these words, *‘It is in my opinion 
the most expensive and the least efficient array in 
the world. ** Whether he felt sanguine, at the close 
of his career, that perseverance in a policy of peace- 
xul and enlightened rule, would eventually reach 
the popular heart, and that we might hope to become 
trusted instead of feared in India, we know not, 
but there can be no doubt that he strove anxiously 
and patriotically to that end. He saw, as all the best 
men about him saw. the British rule in Asia was a 
stockade driven by sheer force into the ground, and 
impregnable so long as the garrison that manned it 
were numerous enough and loyal; but that it had 
no root in the couviotions or feoling'of the community. 
I'or the Hrst time the amount of Anglo-Indian debt 
was palpably and substanti.ally diminished. Swollen 
^y die warlike admininstration of his predecessor to 
upwards of £30,000,000 sterling, it was reduced in 
tne seven years of his peaceful sway to £26,047,000 ; 
and this was done notwithstanding the heavy blows 

• and general commercial credit 

• f failure of the great English capital- 

ists of Calouttaj oonaeqaeutj as was believedj upon 
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the snddon composition, which they do riot soem. to 
have anticipated, from the abolition of the Oompany’s 
monopoly in 1833, and the complete emancipation 
of private trade* The revenue remained very nearly 
the same as it had been fifteen years before j the 
expenditure was reduced more than a million and 
a half,- and thus at last, instead of a deficit, a surplus 
app'oarod in the accounts of the India Exchequer. 


CHAPTEP. X2CII. 

Afghanistan. 

1835 — 1841 . 

*' There ia ro expediettoy in the couise which the Guvvrnov Genft” 
ral has pursued ; there is no justice In the policy be has iiursut/ii ; 
it is in complete dereJiction of every ordinary rule of reafion. 
I have not objected to the publication of the Simla Proclamntlon, 
but bo the thing published niy objection ie not to the maimer of 
doing it, but to the thing done.’* 

— Lord hkouqham 1. 

A S senior Member of Council, Sir C. Metcalfe aooed” 
ed to the musnud of Fort Williarn, until the 
pleasure of hi.s superiors in England sliould be known. 
Thoroughlj infornied on every subject of civil and 
military administration, and animated by a noble 
love of distinction, he could not deny himself the 
enjoyment of signalising bis term of office, brief 
though it might be, by an act of State likely to 
preserve his tnemury in future years. Judging of 
the man only from his despatches, saturated with 
political despondency, and bitter with the belief that 
European ascendancy could only bo maintained by 
military source, no one would probably have surmisod 
what that measure would be. It vras the emancipa- 
tion of the Press, in which he was vig-orously suj)- 
portod by Mr. Macaulay, then Legal Member of 
Council ; but for which they received tho pointed 
reproof of Leadenhall Street. The Directors desir(Kl 
tliat Mountstuart Eiphinstone should be placed at 
tlie head of the Indian Executive. He declined, on 
tlie ground of broken health. Lord Ileytesbury was 
named by Sir Eobert Peel, and was actually on his 

1 Deb4f.f;B on affairs in .^.fghiinistan, -Maruh iS39 — 
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way, wnen, ni kprll 1885. the VVhigg roturaed U- 
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discover a danger, or invent a foe capable of be- 
ing made to look formidable? Alexander Barnes 
did his beat to find a new outlet for energy in 
want of employment; but ho would, probably, have 
failed to rouse Lord Auckland from his poco-ouran- 
tist dream of ofiice, had not politicians in England, 
about this time, become haunted with a dread that 
the O^ar Nicholas was bent upon aggrandisement at 
our expense in the East. Bussian emissaries were 
everywhere to be traced throughout the border 
States: of 'Central Asia. Persia was to be bribed 
or driven into making encroachments on Soinde and 
Candahar. Muscovits intrigues wmre suspected 
among the Afghans, and Kanjit Singh, though he 
had never swerved from his alliance with us, was 
not to be trusted. The Indus had plainly been dc- 
Bigned by Providence as the natural frontier of 
English Empire in Asia. How to get to it was 
the only question. In the sultry and still noon-tide of 
prevailing peace, it was so difficult to arouse people 
to a sense of belligerent duty. Burnes had astutely 
suggested that the matter should at first be put 
merely on commercial footing. A harmless race, 
inspired about half-and-half with mercenary and mis- 
sionary motives, ought not to be suspected of meaning 
any mischief by asking that the navigation of the 
Indus should be declared free from the sea to its 
mountain source. There was something noble and 
philanthropic in the dernand. Suspicious and half- 
civilised tribes might not appreciate the worth of the 
disinterested idea; but they must be made to under- 
stand it. Once a footing gained on any pretence, 
all the, rest was sure to follow. Eussia was stealthily, 
but stiladily, advancing — or what was the same thing, 
makiiyg her political minions or stipendiaries advance 
— tq^vards the Indus. We must cross the Indus and 
gfic/firmly posted on the farther side, to prevent her 
'reaching its shore. The siege of Herat, unwisely 
undertaken by the G-overnment of' Persia, and pressed 
for nearly a twelvemonth, threw a lurid lig'ht of reality 
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on tbeao speculations. ^ , 

lu iSo?, a misaiou to the Courts of Hyderabaii and 
Cabiil, prufossedly for commercial objects oaiy., for 
the iu?.sf. part, failed. Do.st Maiiouimed, \vh.o then 
ruled lu Aff^-hanistan, longed for Peshawar, which 
had boon ceded to Rutijit Bing by Shah Sujali, then 
dopttaod and in exile. J3.urnea- could not promiaa him 
help'] the envoy of Persi-a did, and toearn.it ho undor- 
toulc to assist in the reduction of Herat. About the 
same time thoEnglialpenvoy, Mr. M 'Heile, complained 
of having been insulted at Tehran. Shah Sujah was 
ready to promise any terms as the price- of assistance 
to regain his throuo, and flunjit Singh- was ready te- 
en, ter into any coxnpact that would secure him the 
possession oE Peshawar. Fortune had dealt the cards, 
why h,6vsitate to play them? On the 26rjh June- 1838, 
a triple alliance was signed at Lahore^ whereby Lord- 
Auckland engaged to send a British army into 
Afghanistan, to replace his Majesty on the muanud of 
his ancestors, to secure the Lion Chief of the Sikhs 
the possession of certain, territories named on the 
ri<yht bank of the Indus, and to bind in everlasting 
frfendship the three Powers, for mutual defenoe- 
against foreign intrigue and hostility. 

Orders were forthwith given to prepare for war. 
Loud was the cry of joy that rose on all sides, that the 
lethargy of peace had been at length shaketx oil, and 
that the spirit of conquest was about to assert 
itself again. For, whatever illusions might bo kept 
up in England about the scope and pniqiose of the 
movement, there w'as no misapprehension in India. 
In a proclamation issued at Simla, on the Ist October 
1838, the Governor-Geuerel promised- indeed, that an 
Afghan army would with our auxiliary aid ooriduct 
the^legitimate King to the seat of his government at 
Oabul, and that done, that the auxiliaries would^ be 
withdrawn ; but nobody, either then or afterwar^sl^, 
imagined that the raw levies assembled on the oon>-‘ 
fines of Sciude, would, he able to face the disciplined 
troops of Host Hahommed, or that the fugitiv© Shah^ 
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in wl3(»30 long*{orgottea cause the Viceroj professed 
to take so deep an interest, had a lao of rupeaa to 
spare them for food or pay. 

The Simla Proclamation was denounced in Parlia* 
ment early in the session of 18i59, by Lords Aberdeen, 
Ellen borough, and Brougham. In its vindication, 
papers were laid before both Houses, contaiuiug ex- 
tracts from conlidentiai despatches during 1837, from 
our diploinatio agents in the East, and especially from. 
Captain Burnes, tending to show that a network of 
liussian intrigue had been stealthily spread over all 
the countries of the Indus. Being pressed upon the 
point, Lord Melbourne admitted that explanations had 
been sought through our Minister at St Petersburg, 
and that the reply ’‘had been satisfactory.*’^ But 
this explanation was not communicated to Parliament 
along with the accusations of Russia, and further time 
was thus permitted to elapse, during whiclj the latter 
might have an effect upon the public mind, while 
tidings were awaited of the result of the campaign. 
Meanwhile the correspondence, thus presented piece- 
meal, was transmitted to Calcutta, where the chief 
informer against the Czar read with amazement infor- 
mation aaeribed to him which he had never given, but 
which, through some unexplained cause, had been 
pyublishod as accurate. Burnes told Lord Auckland 
that ha meant publicly to correct these grave errors, 
but he was dissuaded by the representations of the 
Viceroy, who argued that now his country was commiti- 
ted to a momenfcous oourae of policy,, it would be 
held unpatriotic in a confidential servant to oast 
doubt on its accuracy and good faith. He could not 
suppose that the misrepresentations had been inten- 
tional, and as all was well that ended well, he had much 
better Vesume diplomatic functions in Afghanistan, 
than worry himself and others about discrepancies of 
stat^Aent that had become historical. At the moment 
^aJ.I''fi)oked bright with triumph, and Burnes felt that 
his name would forever bo associated with the notable 

I Debate Doras, 4 fcb: April 1839 -Haasard, vol.,*iri. «ol, 1306o 
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cliauges tliat tad been brought about by a combina- 
tion of; dipiomaoy and arms; and ho contented biiu- 
self xvitli roprinting privately the more impurtant of 
iiiwS original despatches, with the corrections neededj 
for circulation among his friends at hoinr^. And this 
is the way history is made. There were in those days 
no electric nicaus of collation, correction, or confuta- 
tion ; and the people of England, without means 
official or unofficial of understanding what the quarrel 
was about, read only of conflicts worthy of their dag, 
and listened to the guns firing for victories gained, 
and lay down tliankiully to sleep, unconscious of what 
manner of deeds were doing in their name. 

A large Sikh force joined the British army under 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, at Ferozepore ; and, proceed- 
ing through the Bolan pass, formed a junction with 
the main array under Sir John Keane at Quettalu 
Thence they moved on Candahar, vvhere they pro- 
claimed the restoration of the Afghan King early in 
May The fortress of Grhuzni was attacked soon 

afterwards, and taken ; Dost Mahommed abandoned 
the capital, and on the 7th August, Shah Snjah was 
by British bayonets enthroned at Cabul. For montlig 
a desultory resistance to his authority was maintained; 
but after the battle of Purwan, Dost Mahommed, in a 
fit of despondency, surrendered and was sent to 
Calcutta, where he was treated with all the considera- 
tion due to his i-ank and reputation. The submisaiou 
of the Afghans seemed to be complete. Sir John 
Keane wa.s elevated to the peerage, and Sir William 
Macnaghten prepared to quit Oabui for B imbay, of 
vdiich, as his reward, he had been appointed (luvernor. 
A portion of the British troops left the cnontry, but 
5000 men under Greneral Elphinstono reniaii|ed, to 
give confidence, as was said, to the partigaral ef the 
restored regime; while a corps under Kott stilKoocii- 
pied Candahar, to insure the complete trail qai 11 is^oii 
of the country. Sir Alexander Burnes wiis alsout 
assume the duties of Ilesident in the outpost realm 
which he had' contributed so much to loriug within the 
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ambit of the Parmount Power, when suddenly the ice 
oi; submission gave way, and he, with nearly ail the 
best men of his race who had taken their stand on it, 
sunk to rise no more. 

Bitter resentnients had been thickly sown through- 
out Afghanistan during its two years' occupation, 
by the high-handed method of repression imported 
from beyond the Indus. Conspiracies ivere formed, 
discovered, and baffled; but only to be renewed again, 
and again. Ominous warnings were confidentially 
given at head-quarters, by cool-headed observers of 
the scene, and listeners to the whispered talk of the 
people. But tie lessons of eighty years of unchec- 
ked expansion were too deeply engraved on the minds 
of men like those in charge ; and they could not- be 
waked from their fatal security. To humour a whim of 
their regal puppet, the Bala J[liss.ar, a citadel of great 
strength, was evacuated by the troops, and converted 
into a zenana. Little, if any care seems to have been 
taken to lay in stores on the approach of winter, or 
to arm the foHs in tl:e neighbourhood, which miglst 
have rendered the camp ordinarily safe from attack. 
On the 2d Novembor, without any known provocation 
or notioe, the Residency of Sir A. Burnes was beset 
by an armed mob, by whom, after vain expostulations, 
lie and his staff were slain. A detacliment ordered 
to occupy the quarter where the outrage had been 
committed, was hemmed in for hours in narrow 
streets, and after coiisidorable los.s was compelled t-e 
fall back. Incapacity and irresolution paralysed 
those in command. Macuaghten sent urgent appeals 
.for relief to Nutt at Oaudahar, and to Sale, who was 
still at Jellalabaci ; but some of his messages wei-e 
never roceivod, and the answer of Sale, when at 
length made acquainted with the exigency, v-/ns ll-at 
lie had neither commissariat or ammunition sulFitijuiit 
to justify his undertaking a winter march througi( a 
hostile country. Six weeks were wasted in fruitless 
negotiation. Food grew , more soarce, and the seve- 
rity Oi the weather more intense ; while every day the 
^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■ 19 ■ 
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f.ompatisiiig hosts grew more numerous and menacing, 
and the terms of accommodation domandod by iludr 
Ohiwfs grew more humiliating to yield. The siruatiou 
had become desperate, when on the 23rd December 
the ilesideiit was beguiled into an interview by an 
invitation from Akbar Khan — now at the head of the 
inaurgenls—and on a signal given, seized and but- 
chered in cold blood. No attempt was made to 
avenge his death : but some days later terms were 
agreed to by which fourteen lacs of rupees were paid 
as ransom, all the guns but six were surrendered, and 
six officers were given as hostages for the immediate 
retreat of the entire army from Afghanistan. Even 
this failed to secure the immunity so dearly bought. 
Hardly had the troo])S quited their cantonments, when 
they were assailed by their implacable foes. On the 
third day, Akbar Khan appeared to rlepreeate the 
imputation of treachery, and to oftor protection to the 
families of the officers if they were given up to him; de- 
claring inability to restrain the mountain clans through 
the midst of whom the retreating corps had to pass, Ten 
days later General Elpliinstone, a few of his staff, and 
the ladies thus surrendered, alone survived. Pour 
thousand troops, and eleven, thousand camp followers, 
perished in the futile effort to reach Jellalabad ; on© 
officer only gained that fortress to tell the miserable tala. 
A disaster like this had never befallen the country- 
men of Olivo and Wellesley, and wherever the tidings 
were made known they spread mortification and 
dismay. Lord AticklaiuPs term of office had already 
e.-cpired, and he was but too glad to leave to other 
hands the task of retrieving the results of his ill- 
fated policy. 

Lord Ellonborough was sent out as Yiceroy, with 
insnv'tions from Sir Robert Peel to bring the Afghan 
bimines.s to an end ap. quickly as wras compatible with 
luuiour ; and, for the rest, to keep the peace towards 
all our neighbours. The first news that greeted him, 
<>u his arrival was the repulse, with heavy loss, of 
General "Wild's division in ani^ttemptto relieve 
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labad. Tliis defeat was followed by the surrender of 
Gliuzni, and the repulse of G-eneral England 'while 
©adeavoaring to succour Nott at Oandahar. Amid 
great difficulties Lord Ellenborough acted with 
energy and judgmeut. Fresh, troops were concentrated 
aader Pollock and Nott. Akbar Khan wa^s defeated 
■and driven from Cabal, which, having been re'-oceupied 
and dismantled, was finally abandoned. Shah Sujah 
had perished early in the struggle, and. the claims of 
his dynasty were thought of no more. Dost Mahom- 
med was set at liberty, and . continued, to reign over 
Afglsanistan without molestation for inoi'e than twenty 
years. For all the blood and treasure wasted, and all 
the shame and grief endured, the G-overnment of 
India had nothing to show but the gates of. Somnath, 
which Lord Ellenborongh boasted that our troops had 
reft from the tomb of Mahmud at Ghuzni, where they 
had stood for eight hundred years, as a trophy of 
Afghan spoil, but which it was afterwards discovered 
W’ere not, as he supposed, the doors wliich belonged to 
the Guzei’at shrine, but substitutes of modern work- 
manship made of the pine wood in which Oabul 
abounds. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

THB AMIBS OF gCINBl. 

18ia~~1844. 

hfivft nli •*Ion}j ««M, and cvtts; tibaiU h»y <inder iiH clroamstaacrjSj 
ijn>aU aooifltias t>i«,RH8 where I may heir i!; alluded to tiiai. the 
taae of the Aiwtre IH jihe moat anprinciitled »ud dirigcacefiil th u. ha* 
fiver stamped the annals of our Empire iu India, No reasoning 
in my Opinion, romove the foul etnin it has left yn onr faith and hon- 
our; sud aa I know more than any other man living of yriivn>i\& 
erails and jaeaKuren coniieefcnd with that devoted oountry, J fe# ! tttafc 
t have a full right to exorewo my judgment and expeesw niy fitmti- 
ment on fc]u» subject. S caunut Use too stroug laagunge in eatprenBUig 
my diisguat and aoimw." 

SXIl HBKB’iT POTTIKGKS L 

T he son of Run jit Singh foaetod at Ferozopore tli» 
troops as they withdrew withm the British con- 
fines ; and amid mutnal congratulations at {<eace ro«- 
tored, eternal vows were oliered that nothing now 
should touch it further. Yet even then the aword was 
bub hall returned to the scabbard. A feeling intenaw 
and uiirostrainablo every vvhoro prevailed, that Home- 
thing must be done toolfaoe tlio recollection of rer-eot. 
revorsesj and to restore, at any risk and at any price, 
th(3 prestige of irresistibility. irno,vow0dly lyro}. try,- 
tions were already making for another conquest, lo 
oompensata for that which had boon missed. B«indf<- 
and Cutch had been^ in i8;:?9, used without leave 
as places of rendezvous for the ar.mie8 of Bic W. 
GoUon and Sir J. Kearny. The military chiefs wh,» 
under the title of AtuirR, governed thair sochifiod 
country in a rude and jealous way, had net disgv.i-'-ci 
tjieir reluctance to it.s being thus made a Iipho of 
1 betiisr to Myraiug Ou- 0 «i!l«, 8tli wTipuary »84i. 
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operations against tho Afghans; not from any lov"© 
for tihoai, but from, instinctive fear of contsequeiiceiS 
from lis. From those who dwelt in the country pre- 
vious to its invasion, we learn that the occupiers of 
tho soil, arid those who lived by handicraft and 
other kinds of peaceful industry, had no great 
cause to complain of their rulers. The Amirs lad 
their Beloochee followers in war, and administered. 
Justice among their people during peace, in a rough, 
irresponsible fashion, not very diSereiit from that 
which prevailed in most parts of Europe in feudal 
times. It was the absolutism of chieftainry, but it 
was absolutism tempered by a looking for sharp and 
Bwift vengeance for personal wrong. The spirit of. 
equality, in the eye of the law, which has exercised 
so potent a spell over the minds of men wherever 
Islamism prevails, allieviated the weight of arbitrary 
power. It could not turn the edge of the sword when 
upli fted in passion, but it often sent it half-drav9n, 
back to the scabbard, and often snapped, it in twain. 
The daughter of a Kazi of Khairpur, when visiting 
the Zenana, whore she taught its inmates to read 
the Koran, attracted by her beauty the notice of 
.Mohammed Khan Talpiir, by whom she was se- 
duced. Her father did not expostulate or plead, but 
entering the Amir’s hall, cut him down in the 
midst of his retainers: and instead of being sac- 
rificed for what he had done, he was protected 
by the other Amirs, who Judged the provocation 
to liave been intolerable, and the penalty no more 
than fair. In the administration of Justice they 
‘‘'erred on the side of clemency.” They were “most 
averse to the shedding of blood.” Over the hill tribea 
they had no control : but their subjects generally were 
contented, and “their condition might have borne ad- 
iranfcageous comparison with that of the people of many 
i»£ oai*owti provinces.”^ The Hindus stood in somewhat 
the same relation to the professors of the ruling faith 
as Dissenters in, England and Catholics in Ireland 
1 Mr- E B. Easfcwiok, M P. Dry Leaves from Youajj, Egypt p. 
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didwitK reference to the Home GoFornmejif 
years ago. Plantations of sugar-cane, and rich fields 
grap with , innumerable wator-wheels attested 
the activity of labour and the sense of soouritt t 
he ho„o„. „f the Amir, it ,hoaIci al,o iLTeme'^nber- 
fngitives, whence,, >evor they 
^amo, they fearlessly afforded tho rights of asyimrf 
which IS more than can be said for certain ’ 

Tr^elb pretension: 

f European intermeddling in their 

at Ta ti in&al'l “''“""a f planted 

an n*. *“l''Oinad bean abandoned in 1792, and 
n attempt to re-establish it in 1799 nroved nn. 

induced the 1° Minto had with diffionlty 

inanced the Amirs to make a general treaty of friond- 
»h p, by which they engaged not to have any Stt 
Was f dealings with the I’rench. ^ This 

was f„b„wed .11 1820 by another, openinV np in a 

when 

on therll. 1 the country 

enoounZ ‘'*A “ Syiid whom he 

mAoe the eiPiaimed, “Alas I Scinde is now gone, 
high roar] "5 ‘he river which is the 

PolLoer^oon 1 ^ Next year Colonel 

gaveE„Mi!r “ 1“^®'^ f oommerco, which 

towns^bft !r 1 * poi-ts and inland 

the count! r 

‘hey their business, 

should be 11 , 0 , 1 *’ f "either road nor river- 
Thore was alto “''‘‘‘“'y pirposeo at any time, 
tiag tolls eonvontion rogiila- 

if the Briltl F "0™ *0 he abated 

In 1833 tho them too high. 

»tthe,-roaitiw'Tf?“'m‘®‘‘ " Keeident 

Lord AluokbiTid •> ^^‘IP^rtite treaty was signed 
■^«iirs and Sbali t:» arbitrate between tbe 
«ald to be arreai'S of tribute, 

■XtLT . Somdeas an ancient province 
' scinde, by Qeaer^l T. W. Kapier p p.,o. 
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of Afghanistan. The Princes, who had never heen 
consulted as to whether they would accept such 
arbitration, wholly denied the liability j and when 
pressed by Major Outram, produced a release in 
full of all demands, in oousiderabiou of a large sum 
paid in commutation to the ex-ruler of Oabul. Out- 
ram wrote to Calcutta, “How this is to be got over, 
i do not myself see.^^ The reply was unhappily but 
too characteristic: “The Governor-General was o£ 
opinion that it is not incumbent oil the British 
Government to enter into any formal investigation 
of the plea adduced by the Amirs.*^^ 

One of the Chiefs was about the same time report- 
ed to be in correspondence with the Court of Teheran. 
This was denounced as duplicity and treachery ; all 
the rest were held responsible for his acts whatever 
they might have been, arid the Resident was instruct- 
ed to demand the admission of a subsidiary force, 
and the engagement of the whole military strength 
of Soinde in the invasion of Afghanistan. When 
the armies had been collected at Shikarpore, a draft 
treaty was presented to the Amirs, from which they 
learned with amazement that the Governor-General 
had directed a British force to be permanently kept 
in cantonments at Tatta, and that its numbers should 
from time to time be regulated by hia pleasure. It 
was further provided that they should pay a fixed 
sum for its maintenance. One of the Amirs drew 
forth the previous treaties, and asked significatly, 
“What is to become of all these? From the day 
that we made the first of them therri has always been 
something uew. We are anxious to live in friend- 
ship with you, but we cannot be thus continually 
persecuted. We have given your troops a road 
through our territories, and already you want them 
to remain.’* But in the face of overwhelming odds, 
they were unable to resist, and after many protests 
arid objurnations, they succumbed. It was stipulat- 
ed by them, that when no longer needed for the 
1 Tiiorntori’B History of Britifeh India, p. 589. 
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iiamediate objects tben impending, the port of Kax'-- 
rachee should be evacuated and restored. Outram 
consented, and forwarded the treaty, with this stipu- 
lation, and also with one that the camp of the Bub» 
sidiary troops should be hxed at Tatta. Both stipu- 
lations were struck out, as not intended to give 
back Kurrachoe to its owuora, and it might bo neces^ 
sary to increase and remove the live thousand meiu 
Though naturally mortilied by these successive exac- 
tions, they took no hostile part against us in the 
season of disaster, and Outram reported that there 
was nothing dangerous to be apprehended from any 
ill-lmmour they might display. But that they talked and 
wrote as men civilised or uncivilised are wont to do 
under a sense of wanton humiliation and wrong, we may 
take for granted without proof, aud their doing so was 
enough to draw down upon them the weight of vicere- 
gal indignation. “This/^ observes Sir William ISiapier, 
the historian of the subseqnei t war in Sciude, and 
eulogist of his brother's exploits there, '^‘was tb© 
first open encroachment on the independence of the 
Amirs. It is impossible to mistake or to deny the 
injustice. Was not this simply an impudent attempt 
to steal away the country? The proposal to mediate 
was not less immoral than subtle ; the oliject was 
profit, covered with a sickening declamation about 
friendship, justice and love of peace — all of whitdi 
recognised ticinde as an independent povvor.^'i 

Lord Bllonborougli, in October 1842, ordered Sir 
Charles Napier to take the command in Scindo, /phero 
he was to inquire and report whether any Amir or 
Chief had evinced hostile designs against us during 
late events, which might have induced him to doubt 
the continuance of our power: “as it was the inten- 
tion of the G-overnor-General to inflict upon tho 
treachery of such ally or friend a pnni.sluneut so 
signal as should effectually deter others from similar 
conduct.”* Outram’s , in8fcructiou.s peremptorily re- 
i In despatch, Lieafceoanb BSaet.wick, 26tl)i Jannary 18B9. 

S Conquest of Soiude, by Qeuerai w. a'. iSlapier p. 113. 
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quired him to lay before the G-eaeral “ the severa;! 
acts whereby the Amirs or Chiefs mig'ht have seemed 
to have departed from the terms or spirit of their 
engagement." He was, therefore, obliged to enume- 
rate any acts, more or loss frivolous and inconsequen- 
tial, into which two or three of them had been provok- 
ed by the demeanour adopted towards them, but 
none of which, in his judgment as Political Resident 
warranted a coaviction or any actual punishment. ' 
He added his testimony of: the innooetioe of the 
majority, and reminded the Government at Calcutta 
of the collective fidelity to their engagements on the 
most critical occasions- He remonstrated, moreover, 
with cSir Charles Napier, who took a different view, 
and urged the expediency and duty of a policy ot 
conciliation, and the wisdom of showing the chiefs 
a more excellent way of government than their own, 
by setting them a good, administrative example. The 
grounds of complaint consisted chiefly of tolls levied, 
not upon the English, but upon the natives, which 
wei'e said to have the constructive effoct of 
impeding trade. When the provisisons of the 
treaty were pointed out to the Amirs, which, 
the levying of such duties was said to infringe, 
they exclaimed that they had not understood this to 
be tho meaning of them, or they would not have sign- 
ed them ; and the resident, when appealed to, owned 
that he took the same view. But Napier, now invea-. 
ted with supreme command, over-ruled him, and 
grimly wainied the Chiefs that they must abate their 
pride or prepare for day of wrath ; unless^ indeed, 
they would make a new treaty, and cede districts 
along the river in commutation of the three lacs they 
had bound themselves annually to qay. In any case, 
a coretaiu province was to be expropriated to reward 
the fidelity of the Khan of Bhawalpore. Meer Roos- 
tum, the oldest and wealthiest of the confedoraro 
Princes, desired an interview wilh the General, but 
it was refused. He had been at all times an uiiawer” 
? Qd, D ram’s Conquest of Seiade, pait I. p, :i0, 
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immediate objects then, impending, the port of .Ivar»» 
racheo should be evacuated and restored. Outram 
consented, and forwarded the treaty, with this atipU" 
lar.iorx, and also with one that the camp of the 
aidiary troops should be fixed at Tatta. Both stipti* 
lationa were struck out, as not intended to give 
back Kurrachee to its owuora, and it tuight bo neces- 
sary to increase and remove the live thonsaud mmi. 
Though naturally mortified by these successive exac- 
tions, they took no hostile part against us in the 
season of disaster, aud Outram reported that there 
was nothing dangerous to be apprehended from any 
ill-humour they might display. But that they talked and 
wrote as men civilised or uncivilised are wont to do 
uuder a sense of wanton humiliation and wrong, we may 
taka for granted without proof, aud their doing so was 
enough to draw down upon them the weight of vicere- 
gal iudiguabiou. ^‘Tiiis,'' observes Sir William Napier, 
the historian of the subsequent w'ar in Sciude, and 
eulogist of his brother’s exploits there, “was the 
first open encroachment on the independence of the 
Amirs, i t is impossible to mistake or to deny the 
injustice. Was not this simply an impudent attempt 
to steal away the country? The proposal to mediate 
was not less immoral than subtle j the object was 
profit, covered with a sickening declamation about 
friendship, justice and love of peace— 'all of which 
recognised Soinde as an independent power.^^* 

Lord Ellonborough, in October 1S42, ordered Sir 
Charles Napier to take the command in. Sciiido, fihev& 
he was to inquire and report whether any .Amir or 
Chief had evinced hostile designs against us during 
late events, which might have induced him to doubt 
the continuance of our power: “as it was the inten- 
tion of the (xovernor-General to inflict upon tha 
treachery of such ally or friend a punishment, so 
signal as shonld efleetually deter others from simdar 
conduct.'’'’® Oiitram’s instructions peremptorily re“ 

1 In desfpafcoh, Lieutenant Eaewiclc, 26tli January iS39, 

S Ooaq,ues6 of Scinde, by Qeaeral \V, a', ISayiai- p. US, 
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quired him to lay before the General “ the several 
&cta whereby the Amirs or Chiefs have seemed 

to have departed from the terms or spirit of their 
©ngagoment.*' He was, therefore, obliged to enumis- 
rate any acts, more or less frivolous and inconsequen- 
tial, into which tw^o or three of them had been provok- 
ed by the demeanour adopted towards thom, but 
none of which, in his judgment as Political lieaident 
warranted a con viofiiori or any actual punishment.' 
He added his testimony of the innocence of the 
majority, and reminded the Government at Calcutta 
of the collective fidelity to their engagements on the 
most critical occasions. He remonstrated, moreover, 
with Sir Charles Napier, who took a different view, 
and urged the expediency and duty of a policy o£ 
conciliation, aud the wisdom of showing the chiefs 
a more excellent way of government than their own, 
by setting them a good|administrative example. The 
grounds of complaint consisted chiefly of tolls levied, 
not upon the English, but upon the natives, which, 
were said to have the constructive effoct of 
impeding trade. When the provisisons of the 
treaty were pointed out to the Amirs, which, 
the levying of such duties was said to infringe, 
they exclaimed that they had not understood this to 
be fcho meaning of them, or they would not have sign- 
ed them ; and the resident, when appealed to, owned 
that he took the same view. But Napier, now inves.* 
ted with supreme ootumand, ovei’-ruled him, and 
grimly warned the Chiefs that they must abate their 
pride or prepare for day of wrath; unless, indeed, 
they would make a new treaty, and cede districts 
along the river in commutation of the three lacs they 
had bound themselves annually to qay. In any case, 
a oeretain province was to be expropriated to reward 
the fidelity of the Khan of Bhawalpore. Meor lloos- 
turn, the oldest aud wealthiest of the confedorato 
Princes, desired an interview with the General, but 
it was refused. He had been at all times an unawer- 
3 Qat^'aja’s Conquest of b«mde, pa»6 1, p, i(). 
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viiig friend,^ and though far advanced in year®, 
retained perfect intelligence and great personal iniia- 
ence.^ Neither the venei*abie Prince, whose friend- 
ly Jidvanoes were uncoiirteously repelled, nor anj of 
his brethren had ever injured the hair of a head of 
anv British subject; but they had, in the hour of our 
greatest need, placed their country and its resources 
at our disposal. ^ They were now to have their 
levvard. A new'’ treaty was presented for signature 
<>u the 6 th December, which, besides these terras, 
^^onfcained provisions that the Amirs should supply^- 
fuel for English steamers navigating the, indus, 
and in default, that it might be taken without leave 
from the neighbouring woods ; that money should no 
longer be coined by the native Government, but 
that of the Viceroy, and that the obverse should 
bear the etKgy of England’s Queen. If these pro- 
voknig demands should fail in their intended effect, 
.^he (xeneral wrote, he would forthwith take possession 
ot the provinces enumerated ; and; as if to shut out 
'he remaining possibility that his letter might not 
e published by the Chiefs, a proclamation was 
issued announcing that no new tax or existing 
impost should be levied after the Ist day of the 
year, then at hand, in the territories which were 
to be alienated. Discussion was thus rendered a 
’nockery. when every semblance of regard for 
'10 rights of negotiation was set at naught. Though 
s isapprovmg of the policy pursued, Outrara felt 
to be his duty to dissuade the Amirs from 
itectual resistance, and he actually induced ae- 
mrai of them to affix their seals to the humilia- 
i-inlf . doing so they avowed that 

' U Wild and turbulent followei s would not easily 

recoQoiied to its conditions, and that it would 
bo impossible to hold them within bounds if the 
ca.n'K] continued to advance towards the 

‘‘1 ^ tales were true of domineer- 

ing violence and ruthless lust, set forth invidi- 
1 Outram’6 Jonpueet of" Scirrde, voi, i,p. 90. 
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ouslj as illustrating the prevalent plight of the 
people under their Native Chiefs, some sect or 
section, minority or majority, of them would assu- 
redly have shown gladness at their approaching 
deiiverancej if not love for their deliverers. But 
no class or tribe affected to regard the invading 
army with joy, to put any faith in the sincerity 
of our professions, or to feel gi'ateful for our inter- 
fex'ence.i The advance was not arrested, and the 
Beloochee soldiery, believing that Outram was the ene- 
my who had insidioxisly ' beguiled their Chiefs into un- 
worthy concessions, assailed the Residency, and com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in the Generals camp. The 
victory of Meeanee, on the 17th February, virtuily de- 
cided the fate of the campaign. In the murderous com- 
bat no quarter was given, and the havoc on both sides 
was terrible. Many instances of heroism and of 
prowess are recorded, and at nightfall six thousand 
Beloohees lay dead upon the plain. “So heavy 
were the retreating masses, so doggedly did they 
move, without showing any sign of fear, that no 
attempt was made at pursuit. 

The hopes of the General, deferred through long 
years of tantalisation, were fulfilled at last. At the 
head of gallant troops, pitted fairly against a numer- 
ous and well-appointed host, Napier had won a great 
battle. The hankering for fame which made him 
clutch with joy at Loi'd HilPs offer of cumniand in 
India, and which bx’eatlied through all his cotn- 
municatious with Lord Ellen borough, was .satisfied. 
And yet he would fain have won the goal xvitli le.ss 
prodigal expenditure of blood. Before lying de^Mi t<| 
rest, he wandered forth through the midst of tiie dead 
and involuntarily asked Heaven if he were I’espou- 
sible for all this misery and ruin piled in ghastly 
heaps around him. His conscience, as he tells us, 
answered no. The compunctious visitings of mid- 
night passed away, and he slept so soxmdly that it 
was difficult to wake him. But who shall tell how 
. 1 Ewfcwiok Dry teaves. p, 214. 
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often cloubfcs may have recurred fc.3 the mind of one 
who plainly enough had had it in his posver to avert 
the wai’} if not to mitigate its tuiseries ? it is but 
justice to add, that when the struggle was over, no 
man could labour more diligently and devotedly to 
make civil reparation for the damage and detriment, 
he had wrought. And if security and quiet could 
compousate a country for having its eyes put out, 
or if gravelled walks and carpetings of police could 
reconcile it to being forbidden never to get on horse- 
back again, we might believe that Scinde was content 
at being nearly thrashed to death and then bathed 
and fed and bade to slumber, How little the 
Belochees thought of temporising with their assai- 
lants, is shown in two brief lines by the triumphant 
chronicler of the war. But three of the wounded were 
found still living after Meeanee.^ 

The neit morning Napier sent to demand the sur- 
render of the capital. When asked what terms ho 
would give, he replied, “Only life.^^ Not long after- 
ward.s six of the Amirs rode into camp and sur- 
rendered. In the treasury of Hyderabad £100,000, 
besides a varied stoi’e of curious and precious booty, 
was found, the whole of which passed into the hands 
of the prize agents. In a few weeks Shere Mohammed 
had re assembled an army of twenty-five thousand 
men; but he was attacked and defeated in a general 
engagement near the capital, and no further resistance 
of iaiportanco was made. Sheerpore aud Oinercote sur- 
rendered; Napier reported that the country was sub- 
dued ; and its annexation having been formally 
proclaimed, he was rewarded with the appointment 
of Governor of Scinde. 

Oiitrara returned to Bugland, where his narrative of 
events confirmed the impression on the minds of many 
that the invasion had , been unprovoked, that the 
annexation was unwarrantable. Thanks were voted by 
Parliament to the army, the Viceroy, and the GeneraL 
Many who knew India well, and who appreciated 
i Th© CoKS|ueiit of Sgiode, by General W« P. Napier, p, 390, 
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keenly tlie difficalties of the situation, lamented Lord 
Liienboi'OUgh‘s policy, notwithstanding the success 
which apparently had crowned it. “Let it be I'emem- 
hered that all our treaties with the Amirs were made 
after their warmest remonstrances against the intend" 
ed honour of treating at all j that the mere circum- 
stance of marching large bodies of troops through an 
independent country contrary to tlie declared wish 
of its rulers, and cutting down timber, abolishing 
i mposts, garrisoping forts, buying up g.rai» and beasts 
of burthen therein, would be in Europe considered a 
most flagrant breach of international law; and i 
think enough v/ill be remembered to show that the 
Scinde case is ono'that justice (sweeten it however 
much you may) will find too nauseous to swallow. 
Such is the verdict of one who was resident in tbe 
country during the years 1839 and 1841, and whose 
acquaintance with its language, and whose intimacy 
with it, g people s-iid their customs, enabled him 
correctly to appreciate their character and conduct. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, writing to Sii’ ^ Charles 
Metcalfe, said, “ Scinde was a sad scene of insolence 
and oppression. Coming after Afghanistan, it put 
one in mind of a bully who had been kicked in the 
streets, and went home to beat his wife in revenge, 

Elated with his successes ,on the banks of the 
Indus, the Gfovernor-Genoral, ei’e the close of the year, 
sought fi'esh laurels in less ardut)tis unaecustomed 
field, For five and twenty years the pvinoes 

of Gwalior had scrupulously observed the terms of 
the subsidiaryalliance with the British .government | 
nor was there now any breach alleged of its obliga- 
nions. The death of the Maharajah had necessitated 
the appointment of a Regent during the minority of 
I'is adoptive heir ; but the internal administration of 
Mama Sahib was thwarted by a court factioi., at whose 
nominal head was the Maharanee or widow of the 
deceased Pris^ce. The uiiintelHgible causes, details, 

' -3 1 £, B. Bastwick Dry Leavea from Toang Bg'Jfpt. p. 232, 

® Uth Maroii Vide Esje’s tivmot Indian OffioetPsp. ^^5. 
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aud consequences of these disputes, are not worth 
recuuntingf. The Eesident endeavoured to interpose, 
but with little effect, and at length a battalion of 
native troops, when called on to overawe some distur- 
bers of the peace, refused to obey order; wliereupoa 
Oolone! Spiers required that the rautineoi's should be 
punished, and offered to lend the aid of the subsidiary 
troops for the purpose. The offer was declinod by the 
Eegent, on the very reasonable ground that suoh 
iaterforeiice would inevitably awaken national sus- 
picions and jealonsiea that had long slumbered. Ho 
undertook that discpline would be restored by other 
methods; but in this he unfortunately failed, through 
want of influence rather than inolination,. and in the 
attempt he was compelled to withdraw from the seat 
of Grovornment. One form of disorder followed 
another, and British troops, collected at Agra and 
elsewhere, were removed towards the disturbed dis- 
tricts. The Viceroy repaired to the headquarters of 
Sir Hugh Gough, then Oommander-in-Ohief, and from 
his camp issued a proclamation, which set forth that 
the tranquility of neighbouring provinces was threat- 
ened by the turbulence and disorder in the State of 
Gwalior, and that he was about to interpose by arms 
for their suppression and the re-establishment of the 
authority of Soindia’a Government, The Mahratta 
chiefs besought him to forbear, alleging that the 
disquietude would prove but temporary and pointing 
to the uiicontestod fact that in no ease had tlie evil 
ever passed their confines. The army notwithstanding 
received orders to advance, and when approaching 
Mahrajpore, the General unexpectedly found himself 
in presence of the main body of Soiodia’s forces. On 
the 29th December was fought a sanguinary battle, in 
which, though victorious, the loss on the aide of the 
■jilngUsh was unusually severe. A new treaty dictated 
by the Vioeroy was then imposed, in which the sub- 
sidiary force was increased,, and certain districts 
ceded for its support. The minority of the Prince 
was to expire on his completing his eighteenth year^ 
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and in the interim the affairs of the State wa$ to be 
condacted by a Oounoil o£ Regency, who not oniy in 
ail affairs of moment, but generally, were to act npou 
the advice of the English llesident who should be ins- 
tructed from time to time by the G-overnor-Generab 
The Maharanee was to be consoled for the extinction 
of her iji'etensions to any influence over the ad- 
min istration; by an annual allowance of three lacs. 
It is almost superfluous to note that for a period 
of ten years the whole executive authority was by 
these st.ipniations transfeiTsd from Gwalior to Oal- 
cutta. It was a tentative step towards annexation, 
and ijut for events than unforeseen, it might have been 
followed np to completion. 

Lord Ellen borough’s policy was so much disap- 
proved by the Directors, that they resolved he 
ahould be recalled. The act was warmly disapp- 
roved by the Duke of Wellington, and the Board 
appeased his dissatisfaction by immediately pro- 
ceeding to nominate Lord Hardinge as Governor- 
General. 
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1845 -^ 1852 . 

•‘Maiiy believo tlmfc e, really Ohrisfcian empire weald obtain wvirici w,id» 
Poverelgnty by the voluntary had eager resort of all nations oader the 
Bbadowof ita wing’s. Whether by such raeane as these Great BrifeaiK 
shall acuomptiah the dominion of the Eaat, remains to be seen w« 
have not, 1 fear, made an auspicious beginning. Bat if we are to 
gain no more by viceoe, let Hs not. lose what we have by injngtice. 
Let UM hasten to wipe out tho awful rtibnke passed by the nabiveR 
on their Ciiriabian coiiqiiororss as they o'ere led aWay inno 
oapfcivisyj—JIow, we porceive that there is bo hope for us of 
jttdgtusxit or jttsfcioe until Gad Almighty ahall sit in the last great 
Adawlut.” 

— LOBOSHAFPsaBUttV I* 

W HBJM Lord Hardige rea<5hGd India the Sikhs 
were in commotion- The Maharajah had fallen 
}yy tliO hand of an assassin and his brother, but ten 
jeavs old, had been recognised as the lawful heir of 
Bnnji^ Sing. As a child, he was full of excellent 
prom’-so ; and the Sirdars, though divided by in- 
ternecine enmities, agreed to rally in defence of 
his endangered, throne ; for, reckless and illiterate 
thoogh they wore, they could not be nnoonscious 
,of the imtniuency of dan,ger. The spectacle of 
Afghanistan wantonly overrun, and only emanci- 
pated by the stern pertinacity of resistance on tlic 
part of its people, and the yet more recent spec- 
tacle of Soinde brow-beaten, overborne, and at leng- 
th reduced to unqualified vassalage, warsied them of 
what they had to expect so soon as their iiarn 
^ Spsjeeb of Lord i Ash ley, I>ebafce fcbfi Hsaea of Cojumoa’'? 
tbs itkisirs ef Soinde, February 8, 184i. 
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feliould oorae. How could the most trusting, credulous, 
or peaceful amongst them believe that they were safe? 
Already their subjugation had been publicly dis- 
cussed in the British Parliament as a question only 
of time. Within two years from, the annexation o£ 
Scinde, it had been openly foretold that the Country 
of the Five Rivers would be ours. The forecast had 
not been uttered by of&cial lips, indeed, for such 
candour would have been without precedent ; and 
{Sir Robert Peel, above all men, trod faithfully in the 
way of Parliamentary usage. But the assertion made 
by Mr. Roebuck' was not repudiated ; and whatever 
may have been the confidential counsel given by his 
colleafiues to Sir Henry Hardinge, it would be vain 
to pretend that his approval, as a soldier of experi-? 
enoe and repute, for the post of G-ovevnor-General, 
was likely to tranquillise the misgivings of the Sikhs, 
The new Yiceroy wopld gladly have deferred the 
apprehended collision, and those who knew him well 
will probably contend, with excellent reason, that 
he was of a nature too just and generous to incur 
the terrible responsibilities of a sanguinary conflict 
through any motive of military ambition or personal 
vainglory. Like the great master of strategy he 
had served so long, he had seen too miiioh of the reali- 
ties of war to wish to see any more of them. Had 
there been any man among the Bikhs of ascendant 
intellect and capacity for great affairs, he might 
have led them to restrain their fears, consolidate 
their resoui’ces, and wait for events; in which case, 
it is by no means clear that they would have been 
early molested or easily reduced. But it was not to 
be so ; and the first duty of Sir H. Hardinge was to 
organise preparations to resist an irruption of the 
fierce and well-armed Khalsa army. The Ranee and 
her Minister Lall Singh could with difficulty con- 
trol these restless bands, daily growing more dis- 
trustful, not without reason. Letters from the other 
1 Debate on Lord Aehleys motion for liberatioe of the Amire 
«£ Scinde, Febrnasy 1844. 
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side o!: iihe Safeiej described, day after day, tbe gatber- 
iiig or additional troops, ‘and tlie strengthening of 
garrisons.^ It was said that the next move in the 
gaino of aggression would be to sweep the Rajah of 
Bhawalpore and other weak powers olf the board. 
A province of partitioned Bcinde had been given 
him as the price of his aid ; but the uninterrupted 
ooiirse of Anglo-Indian annals showed that what 
Saib Company had given, Saib Company could take 
away. The “devil’s brother” also was still in Scinde. 
Had he not been thanked by Parliament for his 
doings there ? and was he not believed to have said 
that his troops were ready for more work? All 
which did not, and could not justify indeed what 
followed, though it too clearly explains and accounts 
for it. Eighty thousand fighting men, attended by 
a multitude of camp followers, assembled at the tomb 
ol Riinjit Singh, where, according to the custom of 
their race, passages suitable to the occasion were 
read by the officiating Gooro or priest ; after v^hioh, a 
sacrament of bread and wine, according to their rites 
was publicly administered. Each chief, as he passed 
touched the hem of the funeral canopy of the old 
Lion of Lahore, and swore aloud fidelity in life and 
death to the youthful Maharajah. - On the 4th Decem- 
ber 1845 they crossed the Sutlej, and we whereat 
war. Two days later Sir Henry Hardinge issued 
a proclamation calling on the protected states to 
assist him. An army' of 3<?,000 men, comprising 
several European regiments, were already assembled 
at Meerut ; and from other quarters contingents were 
ready to advance. In four general actions the Khalsa? 
soldiery sustained their repu.tation for intrepid valour, 
and were not finally discomfited at Sobroan until 
they had inflicted fearful losses on their antagonists. 
Lolab Singh, who throughout the campaign had 
avoided taking active: part with his countymen,, 
whose blind impetuos-ity he disapproved, met Sir 
3- Loid JJaliiouBiejB Administration, by Edwin Arnold, p. 43. 

2lbid, vol, i. p. M. 
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Hugh (yongli at Kussoor, and, in the character of au 
envoy, offered terms of peace. 

A treaty was made, which added to the Company’s 
territory the Jullundhiir Hoab, a fine tract of country 
situated between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, which 
together with the Ois-Sutlej States, previously under 
our protection, were now formally annexed. A war 
line of a million and a half sterling was exacted, but 
the Lahore treasury being nearly empty, Cashmere 
W'as purchased back for two-thirds of this sum by 
Golab Singh. It was also stipulated' that a British 
liesident should be accredited to the Court of Lahore 
and that a force of 10,000 of the Company’s troops 
should be maintained beyond the Sutlej, ostensibly 
to preserve order in the interest of the young Maha- 
rajah, Dhuleep Sing, By the Articles agreed on 
in a supplementary convention, the British Govern- 
ment acknowledged the severalty, and guaranteed 
'the integrity, of the Sikh State, and - undertook the 
political guardianship of the Maharajah during his 
.minority. The engagement was to cease “and ter- 
minate on his Highness attaining the full age of 
sixteen years, or on the 4th September 1854.’’ Sir 
H. Hardinge wished the stipulation respecting the 
trusteeship thus assumed, regarding the existing 
rights and future interests of the Prince^to be made 
as public as possible ; for he was a soldier and a 
staiesman, with a heart full of humanity, and an 
"andorstian ding true to honour. “ It was determined,” 
he wrote, “in communication with the Sirdars, that 
his Highness should come to my camp on this side 
of the Beas, and I proposed afterwards, when the 
agreement would be formally ratified, to pay his 
Highness a friendly return visit at Lahore.” ^ In 
the proclamation subsequently issued, the Governor 
General said that he felt “interest of a father 
in the education and guardianship of the young 
.Prince,” and that “he had at heart the peace and 
security of the country, the firm establishment of the 

1 Fao|ah PRpsr0,l8i9, 
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State, aud tlie lionour o£ the Maharajah and liis 
Minister/’^ During the period of Protectorate thusj 
delined, the Queen’s representative in India was to 
he einr/owered to occupy such outposts, and to keep 
such a garrison in the capital as he might deem neces- 
sary for secitriiig.the objects of the exceptional trust 
thus assumed. The Resident was, for the time, to be 
head of the Administration, and to preside over a 
Council of Regency, to whom was to be delegated 
all domestic and "local control: This arran};;emenfe 
gave the British Mixrister at Rahore all the authority 
that could be desired. What Sir H. Hardipge meant 
by the conditions he made, we know from lus own 
pen. Ifistructing the Biesident howto act. he admonish- 
ed him that it would in all cases be h politic to carry 
the native council with him.” He might change them 
and appoint others, as they wore '‘entirely under 
his control and guidance; and in military affair| 
his power was as unlimited.^ Sir H. Hardinge had 
sat in Cabinet where every Minister but one is re- 
moveable at the pleasure of that one ; but he remem- 
bered that such association, lyhile it recognises pre- 
eminent responsibility in the head of the executive, 
neither involves or implies a mute or base subser- 
viency on the part of his consultativ.e fellows. And 
his own experience under the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel taught him, that this combina- 
tion of the elements of ministerial rule is not 
only not unworthy or unwise, but is indeed^ one 
of the best imaginable for securing the benefits of 
stable and efficient government. After somo^ month’s 
trial the experiment, far from proving chimerical^ 
seemed likely to suc.ceed. The “ Durbar gave the 
Resident as much support as he could reasonbly 
expect. There had been a quiet struggle for mastery ; 
but though he was polite, to alR he never allowed any- 
thing wrong to pass unnoticed, and the members of 
Council were gradually falling into the proper train. 

1 Ibid., p. 53. 3Ibid., p. 18 

3 LfttteT to the Oo^ernor-GenernU, 1847. 
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It was in sliort, a fair and honest attempt to adjust 
the ciaitns of suzerainty with those of local rule, not 
indeed theoratically perfect ; not perhaps capable, 
within less compass than that of a dissertation, of 
being analysed completely, as analysis is employed by 
political metaphysicians ; but something much better 
— a practical expedient, which every body who wanted 
to understand it could understand, and by means of 
which it would have been possible to preserve the 
sej f- respect, and to cultivate the eonfidence of a subor- 
dinated State with all tie requisite guarantees of 
security for the peace and strength of empire. Un- 
happily there were those on both'sides who would not 
be satisfied with this ; and between them they succeed- 
ed ere long in overturning it, thereby furnishing des- 
potism with another pretence for saying that nothing 
in India is possible, but the unquestioned sway of 
central whim. The undistorted facts speak otherwise. 
Oonstitutionalism in every form is a lesson that has 
never yet been learned witliontmany blanderings and 
breakings down ; nevertheless, it is better worth 
learning than most other lessons of life. 

Eanee Ohunda, the widow of Bnnjit Singh, be- 
longed to a class of which India has furnished some 
notable examples, endowed with patriotism and an 
indomitable will, superior to the reverses of 
fortune. The young Maharajah showed indications 
of teaching hostile to English domination, and 
■it was easy to divine the source. Soon after, the 
disclosure of an alleged scheme to bring about a revolu- 
tion was thought to furnish sufficient pretence for the 
separation of mother and son, and the. detention of the 
Ilauee in the fortress of Shikapoor. But though, 
stripped of political power and guarded with the 
utmost caution, her spirit was not subdued, and, like 
the captive of Eotheringay, she became the centre of 
a thousand rash cabals and intrigues for her deliver- 
ance. Notwithstanding these petty rnfflsngs of the 
stream, it seemed to flow on steadily and peacefully .. 
On the eve of quitting India, Lord Harding© com- 
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placeiicly boasted of the qmet which prevailed in 
the Punjabj and he could write this with the more 
coiitidencej because he had permanent! j posted 50,000 
men and 60 guns in strategic positions in the valloj of 
the Sutlej, while the Sikh army, which four years 
previously had numbered 85,000 meu and 350 guns, 
Vv'ithin two day’s march of the British frontier, was 
reduced to 24,000 men and 50 guns, scattered in remote 
detachments. 

Lord Dalhousie was received in Galcutta with 
congratulations by all classes. “ He arrives at a time/’ 
said one journal, “ when the last obstacle to the com- 
plete and final pacification of India has been removed, 
when the only remaining army which could create 
alarm has been dissolved, and when the peace of the 
country rests on the firmest and most permanent basis. 
The chiefs whose ambition or hostility have been the 
source of disquietude to his predecessors have one and 
all been disarmed. Not a shot ' is fired from 
the Indus to Cape Comorin against our will.^’^ In the 
'political atmosphere there was great calm ; but it was 
not the calmness of content — it was the lull before the 
storm, the silent accumlation of elements for a violent 
effort to break the thrall of subjection in which the 
defeat of Sobraon had bound the high-spirited Sikhs. 
Ten thousand bayonets at Lahore, and thrice ten 
thousand within call, might indeed pinion native 
resentment against Feringhoe domination, and the 
insults of its Moslem servants to Hindu caste and 
creed ; but they could not extinguish it. Government 
was still exercised in the name of the young Maha- 
rajah. and the Sikh Council of Regency were the 
visible exponents of authointy to native eyes. Foreign 
power was at least disguised under the mask of native 
forms, and the independence of native chieftain wms 
not openly threatened. Pecuniary exactions, which, 
as we have seen, excited so much of the misfortunes of 
Bengal in the Goiupany's . earlier days, and the avow'ed 
intention to denude of his title and authority a popnlar 
i Friend of India, Jaauai-, 30, 1848. 
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ciiief j fanned the smouldering resentment of the nation 
into a flame of open resistance. Moolraj,the governor 
of the city and province of Mooltan, was indebted to 
the Court of Lahore in eighteen lacs of rupees, the 
reduced amount of a nuzzur he had agreed to pay on 
his coiilirmation in the NizamUt in 1844. Payment 
was demanded by the British Besideiit at Lahore, 
acting on behalf of the Council, and the amount was 
paid, a further engagement being ^ertorted from. 
Muoirai for a yearly payment of nineteen lacs. This 
sum he afterwards professed himself to bo unable to 
pay ; and failing to obtain any modification of the 
demand, and unwilling to resist the authority of the 
Durbar, he offered to resign if a suitable jaghire were- 
given him for his future maintenance, and he were 
given a receipt in full for all past claims. Bnfe 
‘‘‘the Resident was firm almost to harshness.’^ Mool- 
raj might; resign if he liked, but no quittance or pen- 
sion would be giveti him. On the contrary, ten years’ 
accounts were demanded. “How can I pi’oduce my fath'^ 
er’s papers?” said the brow*beaten chi6f.“ The ants 
have eaten them ; or if the ants have left any, they 
are useless for your purpose.” Then, conscious that 
ho was in the power of those who were bent on his 
downfall, he added, “I am in your hands.” This was 
construed into a resignation of office, and notice was 
quickly given him that he was superseded, in 
command. 

On the 14 April 1848, Sirdar Khan Singh, the 
new Goveraoi’, aocumpaied by Mr. Vans Agnew and 
Lieufcent Anderson, in the character of Political 
Agent, arrived at Mooltan, and had an interview with 
the depo.sed Dewan outside the fortress. On the 19th 
formal possession of the place w.as given, the keys 
were handed over to Khan Singh, and fresh sentries 
were posted. A.s the party, MoolraJ among them, 
were returning to their encampment without the walls, 
the first signs of a Sikh outbreak betrayed them- 
8 elv 0 .s, ill an attack on the English officers, who, 
severely wounded, barely contrived to ©scape to thoir 
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quarifcers. iueaaage from Yans Agnewto the iiatif® 
chiefs ill Moaltan, to obey the mandate of the Maha- 
I’Jijahj and accept the new rulerj only brought the 
reply that “Hindu and Sikh, they were all sworn on 
the Gruntli and Koran to obey Moolraj as their leader, 
a-nd to fight out his battle/* Tidings of the outbreak 
were despatched to Lahore, as well as to other sta- 
tJons and the two Englishmen, with Khan Singh, who 
remained faithful to his trust, prepared to defend 
themselves till aid should arrive. But the contagion 
of disaffection spread to their little escort of five 
hundred men, and before evening they were left with 
oply their servants and half-a-dozen soldiers to repel 
the assault, which was not long delayed. The mobj 
fired with fanatical zeal, broke into the apartment 
where the wounded English men lay, and despatchinoc 
both, carried their heads to the palace in Mooltan. ° 
There is not a tittle of evidence to connect Mool- 
with the first assault, or the subsequent murder* 
On the contrary, the written testimony of the insur- 
gent chieftains after the sad events, distinctly excul- 
pates him from a share in the conspiracy which had 
^en organised among the solditiry and priesthood* 
His disposession enraged them, and the arrival of a 
successor, accompanied by, and known to be the 
subservient nominee of, the hated Peringhee, drove 
them to frenzy. The outbreak at Mooltan aroused 
lurther suspicion at Lahore. The imprisond Eanee 
and almost every Sirdar of the Court, Moolraj himself 
excepted, were said to be engaged in a wide-spread 
conspiracy. He indeed drifted into a position which 
e would not willingly have chosen. It was emi- 
Ben ly unsafe to provoke native patriotism by ariy 
tormai proceedings against the Queen-mother ; slie 
was therefore suddenly and secretly spirited away 
so tiie less dangerous precincts of Benares : but an 
example was made of lesser delinquents, some of 
Whom were executed as rebels at the gate of Lahore. 

. hours interv'ening between the assault 

0 wo Engiiahmen and their barbarous murder, 
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tliey had found means to despatch information to the 
E-esideiit at^the capital, as well as to the detachment 
auiutteh Khan, on the Indus. The officer in com- 
inand there. Lieutenant. Edwardes (afterwards Colonel 
Sir Herbert Edwardes), at once marched to the relief 
oi his distressed countrymen, though too late to save 
thfuii. Compelled by the superioi‘ numbers of enemy 
to maintain a defensive warfare for some time, he 
aeid the Ivlooltan armjf at bay, and when joined by the 
fiiencily forces of the Nawab of Bhawaipore, he defea- 
ted Moolraj at Kineyrn, and again at Suddeosain a 
month atter, forcing him to retire within the walls 
of Mooltan. The brilliant genius and energy of this 
young officer, indeed, saved the appearance of British 
influence in the Punjab. The Resident had sent 
earnest demands for aid to the Governor-General at 
the outbreak of the revolt. He deeried it dangerous 
to leave the Britsh community at Lahore at native 
mercy by sending the European troops at his disposal 
to Mooltan and to send Sikh soldiers for that purpose 
might only be to .swell the ranks of the enemy . Assis- 
tance from Bengal was therefore urgently requested. 
If this insult were not punished, and speedily, we 
might expect the Afgans to establish themselves on 
the Indus ; the Ois-Sutlej tribes would not remain 
quiet ; and thousands of Sikhs would join Moolraj in 
the Manjha, giving him out as the restorer of Khalsa 
rule pi'ophesied by their priests. Lord Gough, how- 
ever, deemed it impossible to undertake operations 
at that season of the year, and the Govenor-General 
coiiioiuing with his military coadjutor, refused to con- 
sider events in the Punjab as immediately calling for 

the movement of an army to the north-west. 

^ Executions,^ banishments, and the open manifes- 
ation of suspicion, only inflamed the passions of the 
discontented chiefs and soldiers, who saw in the dis- 
regard of treaties, engagements, and native forms an 
intention to subvert the Sikh dynasty and dominion, 
iiie deportation of the Maharanee indeed decided the 

wavering opinions of some of the most powerful chiefs 
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and their followers. “ Grreater indignation Was felt 
than shown when the Maharanee was taken from her 
people and her child, and the manifesto of one of the 
malcontent chiefs “ is a frank and straightforward 
state paper, as such things go.’^ “It is known. wrote 
Share Singh in this document, “to all good Sikhs, in 
fact, to all the world at large, with what oppression, 
tyranny, and undue violence the Feringhees have 
treated the wddow of the great Maharajah .Eunjit 
Singh, and what cruelty they have shown towmrds the 
people of this country. In the first place, they have 
broken the treaty, by imprisoning, and sending away 
to Hindustan the Maharanee, the mother of her people. 
Secondly, the race of Sikhs have suffered so much 
from their tyranny, that our very religion has been 
taken away from us. Thirdly, the kingdom has lost 
its former repute.” After the arbitrary deed was 
done, the Resident himself acknowledged its mischie- 
vous effects on the native mind in a, despatch to 
Caioutxia, wherein is reported the disturbance it caused 
among the Khalsa soldiery at Rajah Singh^s camp, 
and their declaration that, the Maharanee being gone, 
and the young Maharajah in our hands, they had no 
longer an indn cement to oppose Mooh’aj, and would 
seize their officers and go over to him. DostMaliom- 
med, the friendly ruler of Cabul, also warned the 
British Resident, Captain Abbott, that the Sikhs, were 
“daily becoming more and more discontented,*’ and 
he cited the treatment of the M aharanee as one of the 
chief causes of that discontent. The Sikhs were 
strongly possessed with the love of home and country,* 
hauishmenl was regarded as a worse punishment for 
political offences than even death. “Such treat- 
niont,” wrote the sovereign of Oabul, “ is considered 
objectionable by all creeds, and both high and low 
prefer death.” This incident affords another illustra- 
tion .of that want of equity in matters of State cleaJing 
with native powers, which is so often repeated in the 
pages of Indian history. It is not to be doubted or 
' . Arnold’s Dalhonaies AdmmhtraUoo, 
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denied, tliaUhe widow of Runjit Singh was a steady 
oppouons of jincjsb power in the Punjabj but, carefully 
guarded irom oollusion with more active plotters her 
aj-ueuce would have died out. ^‘There was not a man 
wao wouia shoulder a musket at her bidding, "^ wrote 
one who had the bast opportunities of gauging native 
molmations at the time.i “Her memory survived, 
ior she was not a woman to be forgotten, and the 
unjudicial and injudicious act of the Resident stamped 
that memory with the seal of martvrdom in the 
national cause. Though there was mkter for grave 
suspicion, the Resident himself acknowledged that 
legal proofs of the delinquency of the Maharanee 
would not, perhaps, be obtainable’^ but he considered 
It was “not a time for us to hesitate about doing what 
might appear necessary to punish State olfenders, and 
to vindicate honour and position of the British 
Government .” 2 That position, be it remarked, was, 
by the treaties of Kussoor and Byrowal, one of joint 
trusteeship with the native Sirdars. They had no 
right or title to act in any other capacity — Dhnieep 
bingh being the acknowledged sovereign prince, 
awaiting his majority. But the members of the Ooun- 
cil of liegency affixed their names to the decree of 
banishment, one of whom was a known personal 
enemy of the Princess, the other two being separated 
from her by differences of creed. A show of numeri- 
cal^ support was sought by the signature of a council* 
ier s brother, but the native draughtsman of the docu- 
ment destroyed this flimsy disguise when he wrote the 
issued “according to the advice 
of bjr Frederick Currie, and Fakir Nur-ud-din, ” the 
hrst being the Resident himself, and the last a 
Mohammedan coiifldant. That there would h awe been 
considerable difficulty in obtaining “legal proofs” for 
condemning the Maharanee in a proper investigation, 
which she herself demanded, is clear from the fact 
that when, at the Resident’s order, her papers and 
1 Litiufcenaafi Edwardes, A Year oa the Puajab Froatier* 

“ Fu D jab Papers, 1810 , 
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efi’eccs were seized, nothing of a compromising natnrei 
was foand amimg them. True to the habit of con- 
fiscating the property of those whom they first forced 
to quarrel and then to fight, the invaders of the 
Punjab stripped the deposed Princess of all her 
jewels and valuables and her allowance, which 
had been fixed by the treaty of Byrowal at 
£15,000 a year, and on her iinprisoiimeiit in 
Shikapoor reduced to £48000, was now cut down 
to £1200. 

The feelings of resentment thus engendered were 
further intensified by fresh arbitrary acts on the part 
of the British political agents. The young Mahar- 
rajah, Dhuleep Singh, was betrothed to the daughter 
of Sirdar Chuttur Singh, Grovernoi* of Hazara, and 
sister of Rajah Shere Singh, the commander of the 
Sikh royal army ; and it was agreed between the two 
chiefs that the acquiescence or objection of the Prince’s 
guardians should bo regarded as a test of theix' 
intentions with x*egard to the future. Formal applica- 
tion was accordingly made to the Resident at Lahoi'e 
to fix a date for the marriage ceremony Major Ed- 
wardes, who united keen diplomatic instinct with 
military skill, supported the application by a letter, 
in which he reported the tenor of a conversation with 
Shere Singh on the subject; and added, ‘'there can 
be no question that an opinion has gone very pre- 
valently abroad, that the British meditate declaifing 
the Punjab forfeited by the recent troubles and 
misconduct of the troops. It would, I think, 
be a wise and timely measure to give such public 
assurance of British good faith and intention to adher® 
to the treaty as would be involved in authoritative 
preparations for providing the young Maharajah w'ith 
a queen. It would, no doubt, settle men’s minds 
greatly,” The ans.wer of Sir P. Currie was just of the 
indehnite nature calculated to increase and not allay 
suspicion. He professed to consult the members of the 
Durbar, promised the desire of the British Q-overnment 
I* to promote the honour and happiness of the Maha- 
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rajali, tlie bride, and ber family p but he added this 
qaalificafcion, “ I do not see how the proceeding with 
the ceremonies for the Maliarajah^s nuptials can be 
considered as indicative of any line of policy 
which the Governnient may consider it right to 
pursue now, or at any future time, in respect to the 
administration of the Punjab. The mischievous 
affeot of this subtle I’ejoiiider to a straightforward 
request were increased by the conduct of the Resident 
in the province of Hazai-a. Captain Abbott had the 
unfortunate distinction of disagreeing with every 
native of note with whom he came in contact, yet at 
this critical juncture he was suffered to remain at liis 
post. Long before the events under consideration, Sir 
Henry Lawrenc© had written of him, that he was ^^too 
apt to take gloomy views of things,’* and that he bad 
“ unwittingly done Dewan Jawla Sahaee injustice,’* 
the chief referred to being, said the Resident, “ a 
respectable, as he is assuredly an able man.** On the 
outbreak at Mooltan he imagined that Ohuttur Smgh 
and other nobles w( re leagued with Moolraj for the 
extirpation of the English, and he became so offensive 
in his conduct towards them as to call forth remon- 
strances from his superior officer at Lahore. ‘‘The 
palpable distrust with which Captain Abbott regards 
Sirdar Ohuttur Singh seems not unnaturally to have 
estranged that chief from hiiu He looks upon Chut- 
tur Sing as a sort of incarnation of treason 5 and the 
Sirdar has been led to believe that Captain Abbott is 
bent on the annihilation of himself and the Khalsa 
army on the first oppoi’tnnity,** The suspected chief 
was old and infirm, and his connection with the royal 
family gave him a position in itself some guarantee 
for bis being circumspect, if not cordial. Another 
British official had called him “a harmless old fool,*? 
Of*ptain Abbott, however, refused all personal com- 
munication with him, and took up his residence at 
thirty-five miles* distance. A portion of the Chur- 
rmijeet regiment of horse having mutinied, the Resid- 
ent charged their general, Chun dah Singh, with whelf.. 
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sale sonspiracy, aud drew forth the rebuke from Shir 
E. Currie thatsuoli charges were “without foandatioii;-” 
and that the Sikh commander “ had closely and acnt- 
pulott^ly obeyed his orders;” in a despatch to the 
G-overnor-General he also complains of the “ready 
disposition of Captain Abbott to believe in cons- 
piracies, treasons, and plots ; suspicion of eveiTbodj 
far and near, even of his own servants, and a convic- 
tlou of the. infaiilibility of his own conclusions, which 
was not shaken by finding, time after time, that they 
were not verified.”^ A small portion of the Pukii 
brigade of troops, stationed near the residence of 
Olmttur Singh, avowed an intention of joining the 
malcontents at Mooltan ; bat they were few innuniber, 
were wholly unsupported by their officers, who strove 
to quell the mutiny, and there was nothing to sub- 
stantiate the Idea that the Sirdar Governor approved 
or encouraged the movement. 0:aptain Abbott, however, 
chose to regard it as forma! participation in the revolt 
at Mooltan, and appealingto fanatical instincts of men 
of a diSerenb race and creed, he called out the Mo- 
hammedan militia of the district in great niirabers, 
surrounded the town of Harripore, where Chuttnr 
Singh resided, and made such hostile demon straticns 
as forced that chief to dispose his troops, in order to 
repel the attack which seemed imminent. The coni- 
mandandant of artillery under the vSirdar,— an 
xlmerican, — when ordered to move his battery with 
the rest of the troops, refused to do so without 
permission of. Captain Abbott. A second command, 
with an explanation that “Captain. Abbott could, 
not know that the guns were in peril of seizure 
by the armed population,” failed to move the disobe- 
dient officer. Twocompani.es of Sikh infantry ware 
sent to enforce the Sirdar’s commands; hut Oanora 
loaded his guns with grape in double charges, and 
when the native havildars or sergents refused to 
fire., he cut one of them down, and applied the match 
himself. The gun missed -fire, and Canora was shot 
1. PanjRb.PaperB, p, 2SE, 
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doiirn by the advaaoing files, Dot before be had pistol- 
j’«d t-ft’o Sikh officers. That Canora inefc, the due 
puiiishmeut of insubordination, there can be no doubt 
in the minds of impartial judgesj yet Captain Abbott 
■wrote a highly-coloured account, charging Cimttnr 
Singh with “an atrocious deed,’^ in the “cleLermined’’ 
and ‘“cold-blooded^^ murder’^ of Oolonei Canora. The 
hSirdar also sent a manly and consistent report of the 
transaction, andthe unprejudiced mind of our represen- 
tative at Lahore accurately estimated the value oleaoh. 
vSharp, but just, was the remoiistFance and reprimand 
which he addressed to kis impetuous subordinate. He 
refuted the gratuitous asserfcioi! that Canora was 
basely murdered, affirming that he justly fell a victim 
to circumstances arising out of his disobedience of the 
lawful commands of his superior officer, the Sirdar 
Chuttur Singh. He deplored the injudicious ezcite- 
mont of civil war in Hazara, ‘hi have given you no 
authority,^’ he wrote, “to raise levies, and organise 
paid bands of soldiers, to meet anemergeacy of which 
I have always been sceptical. I cannot approve of 
your having abstained from communication with the 
Sirdar on the state of his administration, for the purpose 
of making tis silence or otherwise on the subject a test 
whereby his guilt or innocence was to be determined by 
you.Tou had already withdrawn your office from the seat 
of G-overument, and had ceased all personal communi- 
Ovation with him, and had told his Vakeel that you 
had no confidence in his master. It is not to be won- 
dered at that under the circumstances, a weak, proud 
chief should feel offended,, and become sullen.^^^ Nor 
is this a solitai’j illustration of the demeanour of 
subordinate officials. The correspondence of the time 
teems with proofs that ithe unjustifiable misgivings 
and domineei’ing spirit of our agents goaded the Sikh 
chieftains at last into an open breach. In the words 
of Sir F Ourrie, “ the initiatve was clearly taken, 
by Captain Abbott," and that initiative was not open- 
ly repudiated at headquarters, but, on the contrary^ 

?• Pahjab Papers, 1849,, p, 41 6a 
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■being threatened with sequestration Oi estate and 
title, Ohuttur Singh at last joined the ranks of his 
oxitraged and insulted countrymen. His son. Share 
Singh, had striven by every means in his power to 
prove his own loyalty, and to preserve that of his 
troops. He showed his father’s letters to Major 
Edwardes in the camp at Mooltan, discussed the 
matter, says the latter, “ with great good sense.” and 
defending his father’s resistance to Captain Abbott 
as perfectly natural and excusable, said, No man 
will allow himself to be killed without a struggle. ” 
The same officer adds his testiiponj, “ that up to the 
end of August, Rajah Shere Singh was still faithful 
and determined to go any lengths to check disloyalty 
in his men.” Early in September, however, he recei- 
ved letters from his father couched in terms of despair 
at the treatment to which he was subjected: and 
he wrote to his brother, Holab Singh, at Lahore, on 
the 14th, that he “resolved yesterday to join the 
Singh Saib (his father), and devote himself to the 
cause of their religion.” 

That which at first was nothing but an emeute of 
disatisfied soldiery, was thus by perverse policy 
developed into a formidable outbreak. As late as 
July it had been recorded that, “the Sirdars were 
heart and soul on our side,” and evidence is over- 
whelming as their energy and sincerity in resisting 
the spread of military revolt. On the 18th August, 
Major Edwardes was reinforced by a contingent of 
British troops under Ceneral 'VThish, and the siege 
of Mooltan was commenced. The defection of Shere 
Singh in September left the besieging force too weak 
for safety, and the siege was accordingly raised on 
the 1 5th. The Rajah met with scant welcome in Mool- 
tan. Sis previous fidelity to the Feringhees caused 
him to be regarded with distrust and suspicion, which 
a fictitious correspondence from the English camp 
helped to increase ; and disgusted with the doubts 
cast on him, he left Hoolraj to join the army of his 
father, Ohuttur Singh. Reinforcemejits arrived from 
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Bombay ^.n December, and the siege of Mooltan was 
reaewed on the 26th. The city was stormed and 
captnx'ed on the 2nd January 3849, and siege opera« 
tions were commenced against the fort, whither Mool- 
raj had retired. After a gallant resistance he sur- 
rendered unconditionally on the 22d i and begged 
for instant execution by his conquerors rather than 
exile from his country or banishment over the Dark 
Sea. Partial engagements at Ramnuggur and Soodaia- 
Tjore, in which the British forces had suffered severely 
showed that valour and skill were not alone on their 
side. Shere Singh’s army now amounted to 30,000, men 
and 60 guns; Chuttur Singh was master of Peshawar, 
Attock, and other places in the north, and was moving 
to join his son ; and Lord Dough was requested to 
“strike a blow at the enemy with the least possible 
delay.” A drawn battle, which came very near be- 
ooming for us a defeat and rout, was fought at Chil* 
lian walla on the 18th January. The Sikh commander 
eluding the vigilance of his foes, drew off his army 
unmolested, and effected a junction with bis father’s 
troops at Doojerat. Their united forces, 40,000 in 
number, occupied there a strong position, protected by 
60 guns; but Lord Dough, strengthened by the con- 
tingent under General Whish, just relieved from 
Mooltan, gave battle on the 21st Febrnary with 
25,000 men, and nearly 100 guns. From dawn to 
noon a terrible artillery duel went on ; the superior 
numbers and heavier metal of the British guns grad- 
ually silencing and beating back those of the Sikh 
army; the infantry carried the Sikh positions at the 
point of the bayonet, and cavalry charges, in which 
Lord Dough himself took part, completed the discom- 
fiture and rout of the Khalsa troops. Doojerat retri- 
eved the disaster of Chili an walla, had practically 
ended the second war. Flying columns were sent in 
pursuit of the broken squadrons, aud especially to 
capture or extirpate a body of Afghan horse under 
Dost Mohammed, which had left the battle field in- 
tact, but which was driven ignominiously through 
21 
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Klivlier FasB. On, the 14t.h March, at Rawni Pin- 
dee, Lord Grough received the submissi(.in of the Ra- 
jahs Ohutfcur Suigh and Bhere Sm^^h, who presented 
nuaKurs’^ of fealty; thirty-live lesser chiefs laid 
down their swords, and their followers, passing through 
lines of British infantry, piled their arms and armour 
at the feet of the victoi*3. 

The submission of the army w^as speedily followed 
by the despatch of instructions to the Resident a; 
Lahore, to inform the Council of Regency. It was 
Lord Balhousie*s tii'st opportunity to grasp at terri- 
tory, and he hastened to enjoy it by annexing the Pun» 
jab to the Queen’s dominions. A brigade was sent le 
overawe any remonstrance or i esistance that might, be 
shown to the imperious edict, and Mr. Elliot, the Go- 
vernor- GenoraPs secretary, was charged to represent 
him at the Durbar. The time had arrived, it was said,,, 
when it.was necessary to acquaint the Lahore Govern- 
ment with the determination formed regarding the 
future administration of the Punjab. If Durbar 
acquiesced in that deternaination, the Resident was. 
authorised to grant the terms contained in an enclo- 
sed paper, that on their relinquishing at once and for 
ever, on behalf the Maharajah, the title and so- 
vereignty of the Punjab, he and they should be secu- 
red in the enjoyment of an adequate state and income. 
In case of their refusal, the British Government would 
take its own course, and they would receive no such 
consideration. Six of the eight Sirdars of the Coun- 
cil had remained faithful to the treaty and to theii' 
trust all through the late outbreak. They well knew 
that it had been at first but an isolated effort of reven- 
ge on the part of a disbanded and disaffected sol- 
diery, which prompt aoti<»n in its earlier stages, 
might have quelled ; but which the supineness, sus- 
picion , and wanton insolence of the British agents had 
spread through the Khalsa army, and which had en- 
tangled, much against their better judgement, two and 
only two of the higher nobles of the counti’y. No 
wonder they told the. Govern or- Goner aPs envoy that 
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tliey were uiiconvinoed of tlie right and justice of the 
threatened proceeding, while they condemned the 
rashness of the war which had lent an excuse for it, 
Urgenciy and feelingly they pleaded against the ex- 
patriation of the Maharajah and the royal €«urt. 
“When they have quitted the palace and its res- 
traints/' said the Dewan Deena Kath, they will lead- 
licentious lives, and bring scandal or/ the maiBory of 
K,iinjit Singh." It was answered that he- would be 
sent to the Oeocan, to which the Rajah Tej Singh,, re- 
plied, “ He must not go there, God knows whether the 
jjeopie there are- Hindus or Mohammedans. Let him 
go to Benares." It was hnaily promised that he 
should not be seat far from the sacred Ganges; and 
(ioiivinced that prayer and remonstrance- were now 
alike useless, they reluctantly put their hands to the 
deed of abdication;. No time was lost in publicly 
opening the new chapter in Indian history. Oh the - 
following day (29th March 1849) the last Durbar was 
held ia the palace of Lahore. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who had rea.ssumed the duties of resident, and Mr, 
Elliot, attended by a strong body of ca-valry, were 
met at the gate of the citadel, and escorted by the 
young Maharajah and his suite to the hall of audience. 
There, with a caihms disregard to the feelings of the 
Dewan Deena Narh, who made another effort to miti- 
gate the harshness of the treatiuent of his sovereign, 
citing the treatment of France after the fall of Napo- 
leon as a precedent for restoring the Punjab to native 
rule, the boy Prince was required to affix his initials to - 
the conditions of abdication, and the cereraoney was 
over. As the envoy left the palace the Onion Jack 
was hoisted on the fort, and the thunder salute ■ 
of artillery announced that the country of the five ‘ 
Rivers had passed under British rule. Natives as- 
sembled in large numbers, and the farce of explain- 
ing the object, of the meeting was gone through. A 
narrative of Sikh and British relations since the death, 
of Rmijit Singh from the British point of view was 
recited in English, Persian, and Hindustani. Its i]a°» 
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genious sivpliistries evoked no sign of anger or com- 
n^ent from the stupefied and overawed Sikhs> 

The fruit of illegitimate conquest thus forced to 
ripening was plucked without delay. On the j30th 
'March a proclamation, dated from Ferozepore, was 
circulated throughout 4-uglo-India declaring the 
Punjab to be thenceforward a portion of the einpirei 
and on the 5th April the Q-overnor'Glenerai rntifi.od 
the conditions of abdication which secured to Maha- 
rajah Dhuloep Singh a yearly allowance of live lacs,, 
and the courtesies due to a deposed sovereign. Acquisi- 
tion did not stop, indeed, at title and territory. It 
was stipulated that the splendid jewel known as the 
“ Koh-i-.ioor,’^ or Mountain of Light, the central gera 
in the state turbans of the i^halsa rulers, should be 
surrendered to the Queen of Q-reat Britain, as a token 
of submission. The history of this wonderful diamond 
is renrarkable and romantic First heard of in the 
possession of Karna, King of Anga, invasion and 
conquest made it successively the property of Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Afghans, and fcJikhs. Poison, ballet, 
or steel, captivity or defeat, had been the fate of 
most of its weai’ers, and native supersitioii ascribed 
to it baneful influences which its associations went 
far to justify. 

The story of this transaction, when limited to the 
mere outlines of fiicts, or oven when Ingeniously co- 
loured to give it a plausible excuse, must raise a doubt- 
in the minds of reflective readers. But it is only- 
after the perusal of official documents, despatches, and 
private letters, the raiuutise of intelligence and testi- 
mony which form the cor.necting links between pro- 
minent inoidenta of history, that w'e are able accur- 
ately to understand the true nature of such incidents, 
and to judge the character and polic}^ of the individu- 
als who figured in the full story of the Punjab 
annexation is only to be gathered from such sources. 
Measured by any known rule of public law the depo- 
sition of Dhuleep Singh, and the annexation of hi® 
country must beholdto be unjustifiable. a minor he 
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was \i{>r pers-UiaUj accountable for pi'litical actions. 
At: the head of the Regency sat the British Residentj 
who not for an liour during the insurrection was ih- 
tecrupted in the discharge of his duty, hTo tumult 
took place in the capital, and no proof, however faint, 
was even trumped up of any general outbreak among 
the people at large. The Ranee was a thousand miles 
off in captivity at Benares, and Golab Singh, the 
most powerful and opulent of the Sikhs, was confes- 
sedly unshaken in his devotion. Mooltan, the only 
strong place which had shut its gates against British 
troops, had been taken, and the crime committed by 
its wx’etched mob exemplarily avenged. If the pro- 
clamation for a time of martial law and the suspension 
of ordinary rights, with the disbanding of the insur- 
gent Khalsa corp, had been decreed until puni.sh- 
ment for acts of individual violence, and compen- 
sation for public and private losses had been eracted, 
rigorous justice would have been satisfied. Beyond 
this, impartial history will say that all was mere 
spoliation. 

While Lord Dalhousie was laying out the Punjab 
like a Scotch estate, on the most approved principles 
of planting, road-making, culture,and general man- 
i\.g6menr, the chance of another conquest attheopposite 
extremity of his vicekingdom summoned him to Cal- 
cutta. The master of a trading barque from Chitta- 
gong who was charged unjustly with cruelty to a 
pilot, bad been fined £100 by the authorities of 
Rangoon, and the captain of a brig had in like man- 
iiar been amerced for alleged ill-treatment of his 
crew. To support a claim for restitution, two Eng- 
lish ships of war had been sent to the mouth of the 
Irrawadi. The Burmese Governor had been removed, 
and his suoces.sor professed his willingness to treat. 
But misunderstandings arose on some inexplicable 
point of etiquette, which Commodore Lambert coa&i- 
clered an opportunity “that he with sword would ope.” 
The English residents in the town were warned to 
come on board the Hermes and the Proserpine without 
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delay} whereupon at 'midnight on the 6th January 
he proceeded to seize the Yellow Ship, a royal yacht 
which lay defenceless in the river. As might have 
been expected, this breach of the peace without any 
sort of notice proved too much for the discretion of 
the Burmese ; the guns from whose forts commenced 
an attack in retaliation, which drew from the ships 
a damaging fire of shot and shell. With an unprece- 
dented economy of time and trouble in the discovery 
or making of plausible pretexts, a second war with 
.Burmah was thus begun. 

A long catalogue of affronts, wrongs, and injuries, 
now for the first time poured in. When claims for 
compensation are receivable on national account, 
there are never wanting claimants. The subjects 
of the ^'Grolden .Foot^^ must be taught the consequen- 
ces of their presumption, and must be reminded of 
their former le.sson in the principles of civilisation. 
They must make an official apology for thei-r misbe- 
haviour, pay ten lacs compensation, and receive a 
permanent Resident at Rangoon If these demands 
were not met within five weeks, further reparation 
would be exacted otherwise, and as there was no fear 
that they would, preparations were made for an expe- 
dition, troops being ordered from Madras and Bombay, 
The sepoys did not relish the notion of crossing the 
dark water. They had been enlisted, they said, only 
to serve on land, and when ordprod to go on board 
they stood fast, and could not be induced to move. 
They were sent forthwith to Dacca to be decimated 
by cholera, then raging there; and the other battali- 
ons were quietly shipped to their destination. The 
GovernorrGfeneral threw himself with enthusiasm into 
an undertaking which promised him anther chance of 
gratifying, as his biographer says, his “passion for 
imperial symmetry.^^ H© resolved “to taka in king- 
doms wherever they made a gap in the red line run- 
ing rouiKi hm dominions or broke its internal con- 
tinuity.-” ' There was a gap in the ring-fence be- 
i admiiiiiuation of liritigh- ludm, by E. Ax-uqI.s, vuI. ii. p, 12 
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Iweea Arraoan and Moulmein, which Pegu would 
iili. The logical inference was cleaPj the duty of 
appropriation obvious. Let us have Pegu, Ten. 
millions of silver happening just then to lie in the 
coSers of Port William, how could they be better 
invested than in a jungle on the sea coast, inhabited 
by quadrupeds and bipeds after their various kinds, 
anke unworthy of being consulted as to their future 
destiny? More than oomntervaiiiag damage had been, 
done; and the king^s ship was held in pledge for 
payment of compensation. Grievance, if any, lay the 
other way; but what did that signify ? Ahab would 
have the vineyard; so the expedition sailed, in 
^•pril, Martaban and E<angooia were taken with trifl- 
sing losSi Operations being suspended during the 
rainy season, the city of Prome was not attacked till 
October; and after a few hours* struggle it fell, with 
the loss of a single sepoy ou the aide of the victors, 
ihere was in fact no serious danger to encounter, 
save from the climate but that unfailing ally fought 
with terrible elect upon the aide of Ava. 

Lord Dalhousie was not blind to the financial 
consequences of this wonton and inglorious expedi- 
tion. At the outset, he professed to regard farther 
possession in Burmah^ as “second only to calamity 
sn war, ’ and on learning that Prome had capitulated, 
lie confessed that the maintenance of - 20,000 men at 
such a distance, an^d in such a country, would soon 
bring the Government of -India to “exhausted cash- 
baianoes and re-opened loans”. Wherefore, then, had 
he sent forth an army under General Godwin, at a 
expense and risk of life? or why, when vengC- 
ciuce had been stated for mere affronts, did be persist 
in the annexation of Pegu? Will history accept his 
answer to the question ? “Let us fulfil our destiny, 
which there, as else where, will have impelled us for- 
ward in spite of our wishes.”! 

lA- all might Liichard Cobden say of this empty and 
thougHie.s8 make-believe of a reason for doing wliah 
1 Far.liam-3iUar}' Papers oil Bumeeti Affaire, 1851 , p. tS 
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® of all. this, what will be sai4 

of Us statesmanship ? I put aside the pretence of 
destiny, which is not to be tolerated as a plea 
amongst Christians, however valid it may be in Mo 
hammedan casuistry. But where lies the necessity Zr 

interest 

J J ^ot seize a por- 

in hifevesT^'?! ® disparaged 

in ins eyes In o.her words, unless the Government 

taoM bv'^Jha 'n thousand troops, and 

^ British Empire 

suifftr injurious to its own interest it will 

suffer in the estimation of the Burmese,- 1 At L 't 

toto?(5,Tra 

■ ST7AC7r7^^' ’’n force against 

apology^Ld ?ehet a?'”‘T « 

i threats of further partHb„\1lb^7omSs“u he wfu 
edtheimsT’hT' “In'*® boingatk'- 

iBau?d, whifr af^r'“'’v ?. proclamation waa 

offabi; iSqlit p“t® tho i„- 

the inhabitants that the r„* ■’"“'Id '“formed 

resolved that the ^“"0™“'- >“ Council had 

heucelrth fStTp^rtU^JIhe « IT 
-■‘sju" d‘''L®ra-^’ th^ g:“„rr:r 

friendship^ w th the Brttr 3 h'‘r "f 
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the Governor-Ueneral would again nut. fo' th tM 
power he held, which Would lead® to tie to^M 
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version ^ of the Barman State, and to the ruin and 
exile of the King and his race/' But no depth 
oi h a mi nation could bring the Sovereign or hi® 
Almisters to acknowledge the hopelessness of defeat 
or the permanency of dismemberment. Envoys 
came from Amarapoora offeirng to buy off the in- 
vaders, by payment of ail the expenses of the 
waiyt they wmuld retire within the former laiid- 
marks ; and subsequently Captain Phavre was sent 
on an embassage tendering a treaty “ couched in 
the threadbare phraseology of eternal friendship 
aiid peace, but it came to nothing. Twenty years 
have passed, and no treaty recognising the alie- 
nation of Pegu has yet been signed. Is there 
a Dtatute of Limitations barring the 0.x0cufcion 
of predatory threats, or may the obduracy of Bur- 
snah be one day set up as a pretence for its further 
partition ? 
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convert thoir coantry into iliitish territory.'* 

•—Loud Gankin©, 2 

nniie gilded frame of acquisition was complete ; it re- 

vet iin^hl point out the forms and hues, 
the l.'e.arjT"®'^’ harmonise with 

ind'tho Mr ?■ ^sia owed our sway 

and the rest no longer challenged it, Manv Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu Princes “still exercised Me 
power of life and death, the right to levy local 
taxation, to enrol battalions „f“ militia, to hold 
Dm bars, to send Vakeels, and to enforce within 
their ancient limits the respect due to their dv- 
na,st .0 dignity, But thoir territories lav likl is- 
lands compassed round on every side by the in- 
cruaching waters of foreign rule. In eyery^ direction 
.ay^m rmns the moles and outworks' ornative 
pall ties and clueftainries, whioh but yesfcer 
day had been liko their own. Of those thal sr HI 
i-etamed nominal independenne, none anj longer 
1 Oppression, 2 Adoption Mianfce. SOth April ISSO. 
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HTifiicffyleJ or. .=5ave in passing dreams, realised the 
p->ssibiiity of secession from our Empire in Asia^ 
Some acknowledged unreservedly their allegiance to 
the Suzerain whose sword had taken the place of the 
sceptres of Mahratta and Mohamedan dominion: 
others mnrtnuriiigiy bowed to hismat, but questioned 
no more the overruling authority of the Paramount 
Power. With all of them its relations were defined 
in treaties actually subsisting ; and in each of these 
engagements one of the chief considerations named 
was the recognition of State seyei*alty, and its per- 
manent guarantee by the indefeasible inheritance 
acknowledged in the family of the reigning prince. 
On what principles the law of inheritance was based, 
to what exceptions, if any, it was liable, and accor- 
ding to what rule contingent remainderahips were 
to be traced, was not set down in any of the pacts 
made in the name of England by successive Yiceroys 
with the chiefs or rulers of Asia. Has any one ever 
heard of stipulations of the kind being embodied in 
similar documents by any other G-overnment in the 
world, in any age or clime? Treaties have through- 
out all time been for the 'most part brief in language* 
general in the terms employed, and confessedly 
tended, not as exhaustive anticipations of all i«i' 
aginable contingencies, but as laying down broadly 
and in simple forms of speech, the outlines of peace 
and amity; upon the implied condition that the 
application of these terms to any and every case that 
might thereafter arise should be .such as the oommfoi 
understanding of both communities would admit, 
or the judgment of an impartial arbiter declare. 
Tested by this obvious rule of international right, 
the guarantee of perpetual inheritance was undoubt- 
edly intended, and undoubtedly understood, to imply 
the devolution of title, dignity, and power to what- 
ever heirs could from time to time establish their 
respective claims,— -not acoording to ■ the Ux loci at 
the foreign and alien party to the compact, but 
According to the Ux hid of the State wh ose autonomy 
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tiift liveaty luid been confessedly framed fed assure. 
Until the oircumambienoy of conquest was complete, 
scarce the whisper of a doubt was ever overheard 
as to the simple honesty of this rule. The case of 
Ooorg has indeed been sometimes relied on as fur*- 
riishing an early precedent for lapse to the Para- 
mount Power through want of male heirs. But it is 
enough to say, thal no case resembling that of Ooorg 
either in point of fact or in point of principle, has 
arisen of recent years Those which of late have 
Engrossed unhappily the minds of men in India, have 
each and all of them tilrnod upon the right of success- 
ion by collateral heirs, or heirs hy adoption. About the 
traditional Usages which recognised in native states 
such claim to succession, there is hardly} among 
unofficial men, standing room for doubt. Thea.ssump- 
tioii by Lord Dalhoilsie, in the case of Satara, that 
hotwithstanding the treaties of 18l8 and 1819} the 
Uaj hao lapsed to the British Crown, because the 
iieir of iPratab Singh was not his son, was as blunt 
and bald an act of usurpation as though it had been 
made in the form of asserting that he was not of 
Pictish or Norman lineage. Time out of mind the 
tights and duties of adoption have been as noto- 
riously part and parcel of Hindu law and religion, 
as the powers to dispose of fee simple at the plea- 
sure of the owner has been part and parcel of our 
own system of jurisprudence. The limitations as to 
property a.'jd privilege varied in different states, and 
when the Mussulmans began to interweave portion of 
Hindu law and custom with their own, on© of the most 
prominent and important they appropriated was that 
of adoption. So long as the Navrab or Maharajah 
retained life and health, the hope of posterity remai- 
ned and he seldom bequeathed by anticipation his 
diadem, lest his grey hairs, like those of Lear, migliB 
prematurely be discrowned. But when his end pal- 
pably drew nigh, the childless prince was wont to 
nominate his successor, whose first duty after the 
decease to perform his obsequies with pious care,. 





If lie were you?]", feeble, or depraved, a pretender 
sometimes started, bid higli for popular support, and 
offered to abide the arbitrament of battle. Ha,ve wa 
not heard of like questioning £|,nd conffict 
kings and feudatories in Ghristendom, where the 
by primogenitural right, could not be disputed ? 
revolution is the converse of law, not a part of it; and 
the Paramount Power which would reh? on the success 
of supplanters vict armU, must prepare for the crop 
which proverbially springs from the teeth of the dra- 
gon. De^th, which is no respecter of longitudGS,any 
more than of conditions, sometimes stole upon the sick 
man in his sleep, so that he woke not on the morrow 
to fulfil his purpose of naming a successor ; and 
Muftis and Brahmins held that the Hanee or Begum 
should carry into effect the intention of the deceased, 
which she was paturally presumed to be most likely 
to know. Numberless instances are upon record 
where this course was followed? for the most part 
without cavil or controversy. Avarice or ambition, 
occasionally brought an uncle or cousin to wrestle 
with the adoptive heir. We too have heard of strugg- 
les not dissimilar, of a disinherited Tudor superseding 
and beheading the successor by adoption named by 
the previous king, and of a Saxon monarch actua 
in possession overthrown by a Norman devisee 
will. But cases like these were never held to al 
or settle the national law of inheritance, 
appeals to the power of moral force or 
force, or of both combined ; the convulsion passed, the 
legal current of the blood resumed its natural course; 
and the form of the visage of property and order was 
not perceptibly changed. SucceSvsiou through the 
female line, in default of male heirs, has been the pre- 
valent law of Europe as well as of Hindustan for 
centuries ; and the iiidefeasibility of pretensions 
through the parentphetical exercise of female power 
lands, honours, privileges, principalities, and powers 
has prevailed as widely near the rising of sun a?? 
beneath his uoin^ down. 
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it pisasedtha GoveruorrG-eneral of India, not-wito- 
standing, to be persuaded of the contrary • and being 
persuaded, to proceed, with as lictle moral truth as 
iegal truth, to proclaim his right to interpret the 
meaning of Hindu or Moslem heirship, and to fabri- 
cate a meaning as unknown to Menu, Mahomet, or 
Akhar, as to Alfred, Edward III., Bliaabetli, or Crom- 
vveil. in one of his earlier despatches he expounds 
idle policy he had it in contemplation -to pursue, of 
approj)riation on the plea of lapse to the Paramount 
Power. I take occasion of recording my strong and 
deliberate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise and 
sound policy, the British GoveDimeut is bound not to 
jiut aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring t.erritory or revenue, as inay from time to 
time present t'nem.selves, whetber they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate fetates, by the failure of all heirs 
of every desoripidvm whatsoever or from the failure 
of heirs natural, where the succession can be sustain- 
ed only by the sanction of the Government being 
given to the ceremony of adoption, according to 
Hindu law.'’’ The first occasion for applying this 
sweeping doctrine of confiscation presented itself 
in 1848 in the principality of Sattara. 

When the Peishwa fell in 1818, a proclamation 
was issued, in which it was declared that, as his us- 
urping authority had ceased to exist, the legitimate 
heir of Sivaji should be restored, and placed at the 
head of an independent sovereighty of such an extent 
as might maintain the Rajah and his house,- ” and in 
the treaty of 1819 Lord Hastings had, in words of wi- 
dest meaning, recognised an d guaranteed the Rajah of 
Sattara to Pratab Singh, and his heirs and successors 
for ever; whether heirs of the body, heirs by adoption 
or heirs by will. The Persian words which signify 
these different species of heirs were inscribed in the 
counterpart held by the Mahratta chief. No question 
was ever raised as to their authenticity ; but they 
were rendej'ed in the English -version of the treaty by 
sitnpler and more generic terms. For seventeen years 


the ;!tlahai'ajah had confessedly been among the 
faitt fiilest OL feudatories. Genex*al Robertson and 
ijoitex'id Briggs, who were successively Residents at 
liis court, uniformly cestiiiedto his worth, abilitu-j and 
rectitude; and in 1835 the Board of Directors presau- 
ted Itim with a jewelled sabre in- aknowladgiuent of 
his viuueviatiug friendship and fidelity. Sabsequent'V 
a misunderstauding arose respecting certain JaghiroSy 
to which bis reversionary rights were- disputed by the 
Government of Bombay. Hurt by the neglect of his 
ropi'esentatious, lie offered to refer the- question 
unreservedly to Mountstaart Elphinstone, by whose 
advice he had been freed from duress on the fall. o£ 
the Peishwa and restored «to his ancient heritage. 
This was refused ; further delays occurred, vexation 
gave place to aus])ioion, and suspicion to resentment, 
until at length his mind became possessed with the 
idea, that having served a temporary purpose, he and 
the severalty of his State were to be brought to au 
end. The vehemence or his objui'gations piqued the 
Government of Bombay into a temper of hostility, 
and eventually into a course of proceeding which it ia 
impossible to justify. During three years he was the 
object of secret incnlption, and inquiries which drew 
down the censure of the Court of Directors as being 
“ a waste of time, and seriously detrimental to the 
character of the Government.” They were, notwith- 
standing, persisted in, and Pratab Singh asked in 
vain for a copy of the charges made against him. 
it was refused. He then waited alone on Sir James 
Garnac, the Governor of the Presidency, and offered 
t.t> give himself up and remain in captivity, surren- 
dering “ the charge of his kindgom until his inno- 
ceruie was established” But this was lihewise 
declined. Ha was asked to sign a paper admitting 
his dishonour, which he passionately spurned, A 
lying story of his being in conspiracy with Soindia 
and the Niaam was confuted by Metcalfe and Stuart 
then resident at their courts ; but mutual distrust had 
become ineradicable^ and his appoiiitjheat ©f an agent 
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to appeal for him in England, to the jijatfce of tlie 
Company, or of Parliament, was treated as a puamf 
of diiplioity. Finally he was seiaed at dead of night 
in his palace, and borne away under escoi'i; ho a dis- 
tance from the happy and prosperous country he was 
never to see again. What was to be dune ivith the 
vacant throne? 8ir Robprt Grant had Iteeu told by 
those about him that the “erection of Battara inpo 
a sefiarate principality was a blunderjas it broke the 
continuity of British territory/* and that "’the present 
was an excellent opportunity forrepairing the error.’" 
Precedents were not wanting. “ The hi.story of the 
British connection with India recorded the names of 
many chiefs and princes whom we began with advan- 
cing to honour, or at least supporting with our pro* 
tection, and ended with deporting,, desti’oying, depriv- 
ing of a* great part of their territories or reducing to 
political annihilation ” But there were ciroums* 
.lances which rendered it just then inexpedient to 
46stroy or annihilate this interceptive state. People 
•would be apt to say that there was no overt act warr 
ranting forfeiture, and many countervailing oircumst- 
,at}ces. “If we awarded the Rajah any punishment 
which should be of material benefit to ourselves, the 

story of his guilt would never be believed 

Persons would argue that, having made use of this 
prince, and now considering his dominions a convenient 
acquisition, we had readily admitted or even suborned 
calumnious accusation against him as an exi’-use for 
the fulfilment of our rapacious purposes. Such would 
be their re presentation, and it would, I fear,* be very 
ge.nerally credited,”* Lord Auckland was then 
preparing the invasion of Afghanistan, and did not 
think it expedient ijinnecessarily to multiply provoca- 
tions in the Western Presidency. Instead of annex- 
ing Sattara, therefore, he resolved to set up Appa 
Saib, the brother of the deposed prince, in his room, 
requiring him to renounce all claims to the disputed 
jaghirs. When dying, Appa Saib nominated a youth 
* Miavifcein roaaoibby Sir R. Grant, 30 bhJ.muary 1837. 


of liis kindrad, who in due course lighted his fun 
pyre, and took possession peaceably of his rank and & 
tion. His only rival to the Grudi was the adopted son -l 
the deposed Pratab Singh, whose will, executed three 
years beforOj now became known. He died in 1847 
and thus the only reasonable competition was between 
the two cousins by adoption. Mr. Prere, the English 
Be^dent at Sattara, apprised Lord Daihousie, that 
among collaterals there was “no one who wouldShink 
his claim sufficiently strong to be put in competition 
with that of the adopted son of either the late Raiah 
or his brother; because ail other relations, who might 
otherwise be claimants, believe both adoptions to be 
regular. But there were many who might have asser- 
ted their claim had no adoption taken place, and who 
might possibly assert it should they hear that both ad- 
options were invalidated, and any of them, as far as he 
could judge of the facts of the case before him, would, 
were other competitors save the British Grovernment 
out of the field, be able to establish a very good 
^rima facie claim in any Court of Justice in India, to 
be the Rajah’s heir by blood, as against the British 
G-overnment in its character of heir to all who die 
leaving no natural heirs of their own; wfiich appeared 
to him the only characters in which our Government 
could, consistently with the treaty, lay claim to the 
^attara State.” 

To deny the nniversabty of adoption as a practice 
was as idle as to question the prevalence of Brahmini- 
cal traditions ; and to dispute the duty of adoption 
was to outrage the general sense of right and wrong 
in one of its chief behests. Adoption, it should never 
be forgotten, is not a means of merely s^-pplying, in 
some occasional instance, the lack of kindred, or of 
inventing an heir-at-law where there is none by blood; 
it is ordinarily a mode of choosing among many 
relatives who shall stand in place of a son, not only 
to inherit property, but to discharge sacred obliga- 
tions, and to offer up those propitiatory prayers and 
sacrifices for the departed soul, which none can offer 
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but one who is duly clothed with a tiiial. charactei' ; 
and without which, a long sojourn tu che jG-oheiuia of 
the flindu is believed to be inevitable. The upstart 
'claim of annexation, by virtue of the doctrine ot 
lapse was the most foolish and offensive for,m ooulisna- 
tion could be made to assume j inasmuch, as it woun- 
ded every moral and religious, as well as- ever-y social 
md political, feeling. In the- case of Sattara, it 
0 ists a retrospective glare upon the pretended con- 
spiracy of 1837 and all the events of that time. What 
made the annexation of Sattara recklessly unjust even 
in B'aropeau eyes, was the fact that Pratab Singh 
whom Lord Hastings had made much ado about 
restoring to his ancestral throne, was himself the heir, 
of Bivaji by the observance of the law of a^doption. 
Twice had the descent in the male line failed, and on 
the second occasion it had been preserved so- late as 
1777 by resort to this natural, legal, and hitherto 
undisputed expedient, Appm Saib was a wise ruler, 
who laid out, it is said, eight per cent, of his income 
on works of public utility, and there never was an 
allegation of the country being miagoverned. But, i.u 
truth, one sickens in the unavailing search for plau- 
sible ground of justification, or of palliatives for 
wrong, so repugnant to every principle- of public 
equity or private right. 

Throughout Mahva and Eajpootana the tidings- 
spread dismay and hate. There was no mistaking 
their import or their scope. All landed pi'operty held 
by tenure, analogous to our fee simple or fee tail, was 
in jeopardy. The decencies of consistency, legality, 
expediency, were rent an-d torn. The liesidant, Sir 
.John Low, a friend of Malcolm, reported that “the 
confidence of the native States was shaken/^ Colonel 
Maopherson wrote fx’ora Grwaiior that Scindia and 
other Hindu princes were thrown into “a state of 
great anxiety on the subject of family succession.^' 
Sir Frederick Currie, also- placed on record his con- 
viction, as a Member of the- Council at Bengal, that 
I'Hhe decision in the Sattara case caused surprise 
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a- •’id alarm tliroughoufc India.” H'e exposed- the 
/allaoj of those who argued againstthe right, beeaiise 
it. required recognition by the- Paramount Power- 
Tins was equally true with respect to- heirs natural, and 
amounted to nO' more than the ordinary discretion, of 
investiture or confirmation, which, in soma- form, or 
otbor, has always belonged to saaorainty,, whiether 
temporal or ecclesiastical. Bub disaretion t-o gmird 
against heedless choice, or the im-position oS an 
incapable- successor through- corrupt artifice or death- 
bed fraud, cannot warrant the indiscretion of a usurp- 
ing power to devStroy for the future the very rel ation 
in virtue of which it claims to act. This, likewise,. 
wu).s the opinion of Sir S. Clerk, who contended again 
and again that adoption conveyed a.s clear an equit- 
able right bo recognition by the Suzerain, as heirship 
by birth.i 

Sir Frederick Onprie’s views, ably and unbending- 
ly expressed in Council, were- happily sustained, by 
Sir Henry Lawrence as successor to Sir John Low, 
when, in 18-52, the G-overnor-Ceneral meditated the 
application of his doctrine ©f lapse to- the- small State 
of Kerowli. It was the first of the Rajpoot States 
thus threatened, and there can- be little doubt that had 
one O'f them- been sacrificed, a great fear wculd have 
fallen upon all of them, and implacable- feelings, 
enge-ndered of detestation proportionate to their dread» 
Intelligence reached England, moreover, of what was 
impending, and the India Reform Association, led by 
Mr Dickinson, sucoeede-d in calling public attention 
in time to its impolicy and iniquity. A motion, by 
the late Mr. Blackett was threatened in the House of 
Commons, and the Peellte Administration, careful of 
the repute of one of the chief personages of their 
party, bade the Yicepoy hold his hand. 

Thus Kerowli was reprieved, and after a period of 
» 1 Sefj aiiUioflfcies aud arguments on the eubiecli, (in ref ally 

cellccfceii and lueidly arninged in “ i'hoaghfcs on tte Policy of t,b© 
i, , €rownC by j. M. bmllow; and in “J4etxoej>ecb« and iri!08^)e(;ts ot 
; Indi.^a Policy by Major Evans Eeii, ' ‘ ’ 
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un certainty, prolonged througli many months, adop- 
tion was recognised in favour of Madden Pal, by 
whom the little State ha,s been ever since quietij 
governed, lyhether O’^jng to the intercession ol Sir 
Henry La^yreuce or Sir Frederick Gurriej the danger 
was for the time averted; bat who should say what 
Blight happen they wex-e gone? The shock given to 
the Mahratta Princes, great as well as small, was not 
easily forgotten. “There were childless men among 
them, and from that time a, restless,' uneasy feeling 
took possession of them, and no man felt sure that his 
house would not perish with 

The rasidue of what wt^s once the powerfnl State 
of Berar, had since its partition in 1805 been left to 
the fanply of Bhonsla. ' In 1818, the Maharajah had 
been deposed and banished, and in his room the next 
of kin to the fornxer Sovereign was chosen by the 
chiefs and nobles to take his place, which he (Ihi with 
the full sanction and appr'oyal of the British fTOvern- 
ment. There was no dispute regarding the inheritance. 
Sir Richard Jenkins, who was Resident at his court, 
and who thoroughly possessed the confidence of hia 
Grovernment, at tho time sppke of the “restoration of 
the State of ifagpore to its rank, as one of the sub- 
stantive powers of India”^ it ^as sheer trifling 
therefore to pretend that the G-overnment had been 
set up by alien power, might be superseded, when 
occasion served, by the like authority. tJpon his 
demise in 1854*, the Rajah being childless, the natural 
» wish of his family and chief adherents was expressed 
through the Resident at Nagpoi’e, that his suceessor 
by adoption might be duly recognised by the Supreme 
■■■ Power. Mr. Mansel in no doubtful terms enforced the 
■ fitness of -the claim. It was the bitter cry on all sides ha 
observed, that our rule exhibited no sympathy forth© 
natives of rank, and not even for other classes ; that 
'■ the iraprovexnent of the native princes was in ppr own 
i. power ; and that whatever sins of mismanagement 
were oharageable on the past G-overnment of the 
1 Aiaoid vol, ii, S JifZrRetiroFpoetB ani] PrcspcctK p. 29. 


Prill pal it y, the blame was at least partly <5ue to 
watiD of eare and solioiliude on the part of the frepre- 
sentativea of the suzerain.' The Viceroy and liis 
Council treated such suggestions with disdain. Mr- 
Mansel's funotioiis as Resident were at. an end, and 
lus advice was no longer wanted. Measures were 
takon to cut down pensions to the Ranees, and minutes 
were recorded of the value of the jewels, no more to 
be accounted heirlooms in a family about to be 
stri pped of royal rank and fortune. Jeswunt Ahee 
Rao publicj performed the obsequies of the deceased 
prince, and, attended by the nobles and officers of 
the household was installed in the palace of the 
M aharajahs of Nagpore without the semblance of con- 
tention. Suddenly in October it was surrounded by 
British troops — the regalia and caskets , containing 
gems valued at £1 000,000 sterling were seized and 
subsequently put up to sale by auction in the Vice- 
roy's name } the princesses and their retinae were 
treated as prisoners of-. State, and interdicted from 
holding any communication with persons outside 
their garden bounds, save through the newly appoin- 
ted Commissioner sent to take charge of the dominions 
of our late ally; and, finally, those dominions were 
publicly proclaimed by Lord Dalhousie to have, by 
failure of heirs male, lapsed to the Central Rower, and 
to be henceforth inorporated with those of Britain . 
In vain the aged Maharanee Banka Baee pleaded and 
remonstrated with her gallant gaolei*s on behalf of 
the ladies and children of her Court; in vain .she asked 
permission to send persons of distinction, hitherto trea- 
ted with every outward mark of honour, and against 
whom not a breath of complaint had been ever heard, 
to sue for justice at Calcutta. All intercourse save 
through the Commissioner was for months forbid- 
den, and effectual means were taken, to prevent 
any evasion of the interdict. Major Ouseley was 
arrested on his way to Nagpore, where he was 
ready to offer such service as loyalty would permitj 
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to the unhappy princesses ; and certain Mahajuns, 
who wore willing as bankers to advance funds for 
their release, were likewise, flang into prison for their 
contumacy. 

When the chief articles of value had been remo- 
ved, and all apprehension of tumult or resistance 
had passed away, some of the captive nobles were 
ailowea to approach the rifled treasure-house, and to 
communicate by letter with the bereaved and broken- 
hearted Queen, urging her in language of despera- 
tion never to acknowledge the disinheritance of her 
race or the annexation of her country. She con- 
trived to send agents to England in the* idle hope of 
obtaining justice here. Could she not await their 
answer ere she signed the capitulation drafted by 
the Commissioner, whereby pensions were offered 
to her helpless relatives and courtiers as the price 
of her noininal acquiescence ? Her Vizier had died 
of inortiOcation and rage, and most of those who 
were suspected of being able to counsel her aiight,, 
were still detained in custody. A hot breath or 
two strove to i-ekindle the embers of expiring seif- 
respeot and pride in her aged bosom; but the chill 
of eighty years and the feebleness of despair quen- 
ched each spark of hope ere it could be fanned 
into flame ; and the widow of the once feared and 
formidable Raghojee Bhonsla, amid tears and trem- 
blings, was driven at lengh to sign a renuncia- 
tion of all claims of Ilegeucy or Sovereignty on 
her own behalf. Even in this extremity not a word 
was said repudiating tte legal and religious title 
by a,doption of Jeswant Rao. Sentries mounted 
guard no more; trusty garrisons were maintained 
at every post of the appropriated realm; tm-sty 
agents were set to watch each chief suspected of 
harbouring resentment, and the Civil Administra- 
liion of the country was rapidly reorganised in accor- 
dance with injunctions from Calcutta. Local self-rule 
at hagporo, which had lasted for generations, ceased 
to be; and ail was over. 
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Not B.11 : for the trophies of this fjlorios exploit 
■were still to be displayed j and the value of the stolen 
ffoods was yet to be realised in cash- In the Cal- 
cutta Morning Chronicle of 12th October 1855, was 
read the following advertisement, which it were a pitv 
to abate by any jot or tittle of what it has to say for 
itself . 

Grand Public sale. 

OF THE 

Nag pore Jewels. 

HAMILTON AND COMPANY. 

Have tko honour to imuoauce, fchac they have been favoured with the 
COMMANDS OF CtOVSBNMENT, 

'To submit to Public and Unreserved Sa^e, 

THE WHOLE OF THE 

Nagpore Jewels, 

&c. &c.. &0. 

These Magnificent Ornaments (the Largest and Most 
Taluable Collection ever exhibited in Calcutta), are now 
on View at Alessrs Hamilton and Com^anfs bnow^ 
Booms. 

THEY COMPRISE- 

Diamonds, of Immense Size and Weight, 
and of Pure Water, Set at Armlets,. Bracelets, 
llings, and Large Diamond Drops of Various 
Weights, One of these Diamonds is Considerably. 
Larger than the ‘Darya-i-Noor.’ _ 

Pearl Necklaces, Very Large ana Uncom- 
mon, Single, and Pour-Eows, with Diamond 
Pendants, or Dook Dhookies, 

Large Emerald Necklaces, Elegantly Car- 
ved and Polished. 

Several Superb Drop-shaped Diamonds ami 
Other Necklaces, 
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Hindodstanee ear-rings, Yery Handsome, Set 
wiyi diamonds and Pearls. 

Yarions Diamond, Ruby, and Emerald Jee- 
piiSj berpeches, Gosepaich and Eajeh-sye, or 
bead Ornaments. 

A very Elegant Diamond Torrah, or Turban 
Urnament, Containing many Drops, 

Several Pearl Ditto, ditto. 

ACharoobe, or Royal Dress Coat, Oriia- 
men^d with Beautiful Diamonds, Pearls; Rubies, 
and Emeralds all over. 

^ Several Gold and Enamelled Horse Trapp- 
with Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
Cats Eyes, and Pearls; Gundas;HvkuIs, Kulgee; 
2 j Ornaments for Horses’ Heads; 
pddles; Charmajahs, or Saddle Cloths, embroi- 
dered with Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, and 
Pearls. 

, Yery Handsome Gold and Enamelled Ankoo- 
^s, or Guzbags, for Driving Elephants, Set with 
Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, &o. Gauntlets, Set 
with Ditto, Ditto, Ditto. 

Gold and Enamelled Utter and Paun Dauns, 
Rose-Water Sprinklers, Spice Boxes, Surroy, 
Water Jugs, Kullum Dauns, &c. &e., Seta'll 
over with Purely White Diamonds, 

A Yery Elegant Gold and Enamelled 
Hookah, Set all ronnd.with Beautiful Large and 
Pure-Water Diamonds, with Chilium, Cup, Siir- 
pose, Mouth Piece, Kirrenah Mounted 'with 
Diamonds, and a Snake Embroidered with Pearls 
and Rubies and Large Emerald Pendants. 

■n ^ number of Gold, Diamond, and 

Ruby Mounted Swords, Rhinoceros’ Hide Shi- 


elds, Baggefs, Knives, Bows, Arrows, Quivers, 

■& 0 ,. &&*■,: , .. 

Several Very Costly Sword Belts and Knots, 
Staidded with Blamonds, Eubies, Emeraids, and 
Pearls, 

Pure Gold and Silver Ornaments, viz. Paun 
and Utter Bauns, Eose-Water Sprinklers. Spice 
Boxes, Salvers, with Enamelled Work, Water 
Jugs, &c. &c. 

Gold Jewellery; viz. Several Bracelets, Neck- 
laces, Armlets, Waist Chains or Chunder Harrs, 
Ear-rings, Bangles, Anklets, Toe Eings, &c, &c. 

Armour; viz. Steel Gauntlets, Helmets. Coats. 
Spears, Battle Axes, Kandahs, Knives, Shields, 
Several of them Inlaid with Gold, &c. &e. 

Plate Chests, Containing English. made 
Silver, Electro Plated Ware and Porcelain Binner 
and Bessert Services, to Bine 100 Persons. 

Gao any one be at a loss regarding the impression 
made on the mind of every prince of India by the 
public sale, in the metropolis of the Bast, of the per- 
sonal effects of one who, throughout his reign, had 
been our faithful ally ? Can any one doubt that the 
advertisement was execrated in every Bazaar, and 
cursed in every Zenanah, asa threatening notice 
ostentatiously g-iven that the picklock of despotism 
would be used without shame as an implement of 
exaction: and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next be rifled. Our historians are never weary 
of reprobating the sudden and summmary decree of 
Bayonne, in which Napoleon informed the world that 
in the Peninsula the house of Bourbou had ceased to 
reign, and in reprobating the duress under which au 
imbecile sovereign was driven into an act of formal 
abdication. And many severe things have been 
justly said of the pictures taken from the Bszurial, and 
of t-h© bronze steeds borne away from the Piazza of 
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San Marc. But at least Napoleon cannot be upbrai- 
ded with stealing or selling the gems and apparel of 
his victims. It was bad enough to appropriate the 
sword of Frederick, but Napoleon, unscrupulous 
though he wasj would have been ashamed to make 
away with rings and necklaces of the Prussian queen 
and then to have put them up to the highest bidder 
among the brokers of his capital. If vice loses half 
its hideousness by losing all its grossness, it may like- 
wise be said that public violence becomes more hate- 
ful when it is tarnished with the repz’oach of base 
cupidity. At the very time when the Queon^s Lieut- 
enant-Greneral in Asia was thus playing the freebooter 
and auctioneer, our Foreign Secretary vras addressing 
to the court of St. Petersburg remonstrances against 
the sequestration of the revenues of certain Polish 
noblemen upon suspicion of their complicity in sedi- 
tious designs. Well might the minister of the Czar 
scornfully retort, — ‘‘Physician, heal thyself.*' 

Another absorption which belongs to the same 
period is that of Jhansi, whose chief, from having 
been a vassal of the Peishwa, became a feudatory of 
the British Government. Itagonath Rao at his death 
in 1835, left a youth who was said to be hie adopted 
son ; but the latter failing to substantiate his claim, 
one of his uncles took possessnm of the Gudi without 
resistance by the people or interference by us. And 
because as Rajah de facto, and presumptively dejicre 
he was recognised by Lord Wiliam Ben tin ck as head 
of the State, Lord Dalhouse pretended that he had 
a precedent therein for rejecting any claimant by 
riglxt of adoption in 1853, uot—in favour of a rightful 
heir by blood or popular choice, in favour simply 
of confiscation of the territory and its revenues. Lt 
may or may not be the duty of the Paramount Power 
to interfere in cases of disputed succession, but it 
never can be its duty or right to take advantage of a 
presumed or factititious flaw in the title of a particular 
claimant in order to shut out all the members of a 
family, some one of whom iu-the opiniori ox their people 
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tausti be entitled ta reign. Yety thisj and nothing else 
was that, wbich was done by Lord Daihuusie. Aniind 
Rao was in i853, in ail due form, adopted by the dyitig 
Pf-uice as his Sun and heir. The Eajah wrote to the 
Governor -G-eneral respectfully commending his youth- 
ful choice to his con side rati on and care, and asking 
for the recognition of his widow as Regent duriiig 
the minority. He appealed to the second article of 
the subsisting treaty, which guaranteed the territ-sry 
to heirs of his family in perpetual succession, whether 
heirs by descent, consangainity, or adoption, and he 
trusted that, “in consideration of the fidelity he had 
always evitioed towards Government, favour might be 
shown to this child. He was allowed to die in the 
delusion that native fidelity would be roinembered. 
The Empire was grown so strong that the autocrat o£ 
Fort William thought it could afford to forget fidelity. 
The youthful Maharajh^s rights were denied ; the 
Regent Ranee was assigned a palace for her prison, 
and Jhansi was by proclamation incorporated with 
the Company’s possessions. Luckshiui Bai grieved 
unforgivingiy. At the first note of insurrection in 
1857, she took to horse, and for months in male attire 
headed bands, squadrons, and at length formidable 
corps of the Mahrattas, until she became ni her way 
another Joan of Arc to her fretissied and fierce follo- 
wers. No insurgent leader gave more trouhlato the 
columns of Sir Hugh Ruse j but not even in dejjperate 
and deadly fight, lasting for mally houis, could she 
be persuaded to quit the field. In the general melee 
of defeat, Luckshmi fell by a random shot, but not 
until she had exacted terrible retribution for the 
wrongs and insults to her family and her country. 
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TAKING IN KINGDOMS, 

1853—1856. 

‘To the evils of annexation, growing out o£ our inpafciable love of 
terriuorial aggrandisemenOi we shall probably be wifuUy blind, until 
awakened from a great national illusion by some rude shook to ttie 
fabric of our Indian finance." 

— lIlCHAKD COBDBN. 1 

S IKH and Hindu had felt alike the heavy hand of 
annexation. Before quitting India, Lord DalhoU'- 
sie was resolved to leave indelibly his mark likewise 
on Mussulman States. The glory had indeed depar- 
ted from them, but the after-glow of power still lin* 
gered. Q-loom had long settled over them ; but in the 
exquisite words of the poet, “It was not darkness, 
but light that had died.’^ And even this faint and 
fading solace of grandeur gone, and hope, whose 
heart was broken, destructive despotism grudged. 
It was not content to have overthrown, it would obli- 
terate reproachful memorials. Unsated with super- 
cession, it thirsted for the drops of comfort still re- 
maining in the broken cup of bondage, and longed to 
appropriate what it did not want. Four Mohamme- 
dan Courts had, within the century, lent it aid from 
time to time, as we have seen. Each of them in turn 
h.ad been undone, and all were now more or leas at 
its mercy. The Viceroy was a man of many gifts, 
mercy was not among them. Mercy he shewed 
none. 

Whan English trade stoqd shelterless on the beach 
of Malabar, the Nawab of Arcot was its first friend. 
It lent him help against the French, and in exchange 
1 flow W»f8 aye got up in India, by Eichard Cobden, M, P., p. 56. 
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be gave it storage-room a)jd dwelling-place, As it 
grew his power dwindled, and as iiis tulwar rusted 
its bayonet waxed bright. The enthymeuie of usur- 
pation need not be again recited. By the time I.ord 
Wellesisy came to renew the treaty between iJadras 
and Aroot, “the Oarnatic had been,” says Mr Aruidd, 
idiameshed in the net of our friendship and the noose 
of oxLf protection.” But Lord Wellesley had a soul 
above pettifogging oppression, and he would have 
di.sdained to take advantage of forfeited pledges. 
Omdnt-ul-Omrah was suspected of intrigues vrith Tip- 
poo Saib ; and Ali Hussein, his son, inherited, it \va.s 
feared, bis father’s infidelity. But this was not made 
a pretence for breaking our engagements with his 
house, or confiscating the revenues repeatedly gnaran- 
teed them. With Azim-ui-DowIa a h’esh treaty was 
made “for settling the succession to the Soubahdary 
of tJae territories of Aroot, and for vesting the civil 
and military administration of the Carnatic in the 
company.” The fourth article declared that four- 
fifths of the revenues were for ever vested in the Com- 
pany, and the remaining one-fifth ‘‘appropriated for 
ever for the support of the Nawab.f His son enjoyed 
his dignities, p^dvijieges, and emoluments, until his 
death in 1853, when Lord Balhousie thought the time 
had arriyed to let the curtain fall upon the farce of 
(gratitude to Arcot. The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
and the Court of Directors assenting, lie forbade Azim 
Jah to assume the title, and lefiised to pay him the 
stipulated fifth of the revenues, which he claimed as 
undisputed heir, upon the gi’ound that when treaties 
are made “for ever” wi’fc'h feudatories, the suzerain is 
not bound longer that the' sense of expediency lasts^ 
or in other word, that the observance of public faith 
is obligatory only on one side, because the semblance 
of royalty, without any of the power, is a mockery of 
authority which must be pernicious. If anything 
were surprising in the mis-government of India, it 
would be the audacity which could misrepresent the 
-faded finery of Chepank Palace as keeping up 
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illusions, even iu its powerless owner, of pie'ender- 
ship to royalty. Royalty, in the best davs of the 
family, had never been asserted by them. They were 
sabordi-nate to the Nizam, who was himsGlt a feudatory 
of the Padishah Ijooai authority they really had 
enjoyed a hundred years gone by; but it was authori" 
ty whioh had no more to do vvith royalty than Handet 
iiad to do with Hercules, Much or little, it was ail 
clean gone ; the archives of Madras and of Calcutta 
could tell where. Bat its property and rank and 
titular privileges had hitherto been respected, because 
they had been made matters of public stipulation 
by the representatives of the British crown ; and now 
the money was to be taken by force, the use of the 
titles iaterdioted by decree, and the broken- covenanus, 
given to the winds. 

The despotic demeanour of Lo-rdDalhousie towards, 
the. Native Princes was not exe-mp lifted alone in the 
arbitrary absorption of States on the plea of lapse 
from default of male heirs. The Viceroy let no 
opportunity escape for impressing the native mind, 
with a sense of the autocratic will and domination of 
the Central Power, of which he was the mouthpiece-; 
and his conduct towards the Nawab-Nazim of Bengal, 
one of the oldest of our allies in Asia, was in keeping- 
with what had gone before. Bengal had come to be 
regarded as the home -farm of Empire, The treaftea 
of 1757, 1770, and 1768 with Mr. JaSr and Mir 
Kasim, as we have seen, gave us the fi.rst political 
and territorial locus standi, and the engagement of 
3 705, 1767, and 1770 with their successors, each 
marked a step in the progress of encroachment upon 
native rule. ' The administrative e-xperiments; of Has- 
tings, Cornwallis, and subsequent Viceroys, gradually 
withdrew from the Court of Moorshedabad even the 
semblance of government; but five formal treaties 
had acknowledged the rank, dignity, and social pri- 
vileges of the Nawabs-Nazim of Bengal. By terms 
which indicate perpetuity of obligation, if they mean 
anything at all, a suitable- income had been provided 
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for the ox-ruling family, and the minutes and despat- 
ches of each (xoveruor-fxeneral ia succession were 
unanimous in treating the descendants of Mir Jaffir 
as princes de facto if not de jure. The cession of exe- 
cutive functions on the one side, and their accept- 
ance on the other, was not brought about bv tlie 
conquest, was not signalised, by incidents of violence 
or victory, and was accompanied by no formal act' of 
aodicatum. The process of transfer was silent its 
progress was steady. It had its origin in the com- 
pacts which gave the Company command of the forces 
and the control of the exchequer of Bengal, With 
the instruments as well as the sinews of war at their 
disposal, they did as powerful Minsters had afore- 
time done elsewhere, usurped the sceptre in realitv 
while paying ceremonious respect to its holder The 
minority of Mobaruck-ul-Dowla, the last of the heirs 
of Mir Jaffir, favoured this alienation of native rule. 
Ihe Grovernor .and Council had during that time 
ample opportunity of consolidating the supreme 
authority, then resting unquestioned in their hands- 
and when in due course it should have reverted to the 
Dubahdar, they showed no disposition to yield it up 
while the native community, growing used to the 
mandates of Fort William, knew not how to substitute 
those of Moorshedabad. The Nawab protested but 
hiB complaints were unheeded, or were answered\miy 
with plausible evasion. Successive Nawabs were 
treated by successive Viceroys with scrupulous reo-ard 
to the formalities of rank and station, but not an inch 
of power was restored. No attempt, however, was 
made to question the validity of the treaties, which 
. were palpable acknowledgments of the rank and 
of Mir Jaffir’s dynasty. No one had contended 
t at, although we had absorbed all power, dignity and 
Its attendant privileges did not remain with the 
Bnnees of las house. On the contrary. Lords Wellea- 
ley , Minto, Hastings, Amherst, Hardinge, and even 
Lord Dalhousie himself, had penned letters and 
uespatcues acknowledging the rights ^‘guaranteed 
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b? subsisting treaties,” and promising to ^f'upbold 
the interests, dignity, credit, and prescriptive pri- 
vileges” of the family. In 1838, Syud Munsure Ali* 
Khau, the eighth in regular descent from Mir Jaffir. 
succeeded while ^ minor to the xnusniid of Bengal, 
All tiie formalities of investiture, proclamation, and 
congratulation we.r.e duly obsei'ved with him, as with 
his predecessors ; the GJ-overnment of India officially 
notified to the public, its allies, and all friendly 
powers, -that Syud Mansur AH had succeeded to the 
hereditary boaours and dignities of the Nizamut and 
Soubahdary of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and was 
declared to have assumed the authority, dignities, and 
privileges thereof, a.nd a salute of ninteeu guns and 
three voileys of musketry was ordered to celebrate the 
■event. 

Excepting disagreements as to the appropriation 
of certain sums from the annual allowance guaranteed 
'by treaty of 1770, nothing disturbed the harmony 
of the relations subsisting between f;h,e past and 
present 'rulers. One of the most dearly prized of the 
privileges enjoyed by the Nawabs in their regal 
ratirement was exemption from the jurisdiction and 
authority of the Adawluts, and even of the Supreme 
Opuiit. By a special legislative Act in 1794, they 
had been authorised to take cognisance and adjudh 
cate on all matters in dispute between members of the 
family, the court, and the retinue of Moorshedabnd ; 
and by three subsequent enactments in 1805, 1806, 
and 1822, the mode of pubHc and official intercourse 
with the Nawabs was regulated ; and position of 
plainfci^ or defendant in legal suit being incompatible 
with the social rights of princes according to Eastern 
custom, it was ordained that the Governor-GeneraHs 
agent at the Nawab’s Court should be his vicarious 
representative in legal process. An attempt had been 
made in 1834 by local authorities to set aside some 
■ of these privileges.; but on reference to the Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, they^ were strenuously upheld, — 
Bir Charles Trevelyan recording the emphatic declara- 
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tion that “ the Nawab had been recognised by the 
British G-OYernment as an independent PrincOj and 
that the national faith was pledged for nothing being 
proposed or carried into execution derogating from 
his honour.’^ The Supreme Court had “no right to 
exercise jurisdiction OYer the Nawab-JNaziin of Ben- 
gaP^ and the Advocate-General was instructed ‘Ho 
adopt eveiy necessary legal means for resisting 
The Act of 1825 had been framed to prevent his being 
“liable to any indignity in person or property in the 
process of Zillah Oourt/^ for if his liability to the 
Supreme Court were admitted, there was no degree 
of indignity which might not be inflicted on him in 
contravention of the pledged national faith, and the 
respect obviously 'due to the representative of our 
oldest ally on this side of India.i 

The conscientious avowals of his predecessors had 
no weight with the haughty annexationist. To him 
treaties were only tentative formularies, to be ruth- 
lessly swept away when they barred the progress of 
imperial acquisition. To him the fame of spi’eading 
fear was more than the credit of national faith, and 
humiliated races more than the plighted honour of his 
own nation. In 1853 an incident occurred w'hioh 
brought out in strong relief the overbearing nature 
of the Viceroy. In March of that year the Nawab 
was on a shooting excursion, two English officials 
being among the guests, when two Hindu lads were 
seized on suspicion of haying stolen a box of jewels 
belonging to one of the subordinate eunuchs, and by 
some of thos^ ofiicGrs were .beaten with such severity 
as to cause deatir The act was undoubtedly one of 
gross brutality, and deserved die punishment inflicted 
on some of the JSlawab’s servants, to whom, after a 
long and patient investigation, it wa's clearly bimught 
home I but his Highness’s px-incipai officer, Aman Ah, 
and others of rank, who were included in the indict- 
ment, were, after a long trial, honourably acquitted, 
1 Lector to II. P..miia, E^q, Compiay's ^Llfcoraey^ 206b. Febru" 
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while not a tittle of evidence was adduced tending t© 
implicate the Ifawab in the slightest degree. In trial 
and review of proceedings, the matter want through 
two courts, and after passing such an ordeal the 
Prince might surely be excused if he regarded the 
acquitted servants as innocent, and reinstated them 
in his retinue. This, act of justice, however, drew 
down on him. the wrath of the G-overnor-G-eneral, who, 
disdaining to notice the decision of the Adawluts 
presided over by English, judges, addressed a violent 
despatch to the agent, at Moorshedabad, asserting 
that the outrage had been committed ‘"under the 
very eyes^^ of the Nawab, and demanding, expiana- 
tions why he had failed to “exert his authority to 
prevent so outrageous a crime, committed almost in. 
his very presence.^-* It should here be remarked that 
the evidence, carefully reviewed and criticised by Eng- 
lish judges, had established the fact sufficiently for 
all unprejudiced minds, that the Nawab was- entirely 
ignorant of the cruelties, practised on these unfortu- 
nate men, and that their death was ciroumstantiaily 
reported at the time to- have taken place from cholera, 
Nevertheless Lord Ealhousie called on the Nawab to. 
give an explanation of his conduct in the matter, and 
he determined that “measures should , be taken, to 
mark the sense entertained, by Government of such, 
proceedings, and that safeguards should, be provided: 
against a repetition of them, in future.^' The mea- 
sures thus extra-judicially resolved on were the hum- 
bling of the Prince by reducing his salute from nine- 
teen to thirteen guns, refusing him permission to 
travel, .stopping the amount in his civil list for travel- 
ling expenses, and appointing a police officer to 
accompany him on all excursions. He was also per- 
emptorily required to dismiss the suspected persons, 
of his household, and to “hold.no. further communica- 
tion with theia.’’^ Einally the- Yiceroy in Council 
repealed the- four Acts alluded to,, on the specious 
plea that the privileges they secured “were a serious 

impediment to the cQXU'se of justice.” It had hardly 
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Been matter for surprise if the Prince, thus insulted 
and oppressed in detiance of every principle of Jaw, 
logic, or common sense, had looked on sullenly in the 
day of Etiiglaiid^s difficulty.. Bub in common, with 
many other Native- Chiefs, he aided materially and 
morally Lord Canning’s G-overnment during the- 
Mutiny. Throughoirt, his conduct was one of unswerv- 
ing fidelity. When British power emerged, shaken, 
but unshattered, from the storm, of rebellion,, to- the 
official request to know what expense he had been- at- 
for unusual service rendered, he answered declining 
to receive any pecuniary return, affirming, that he- 
had done his duty, fulfilling the* conditions of the- 
treaties entered into by his- ancestors.’’ In. deeds-, if 
not in words, he- repeated the reproach of his- progeni- 
tor ninety-seven years before. “You have- thought 
proper to break your engagements ; 1 wouldnot mine.” 
The Government was bound in decency to acknow- 
ledge- in some way this requital of good for evil; the 
restoration of his- salute, the removal of the police- 
inspectors^ and the reimbursement of travelling ex- 
penses were there-fore ordered. In other respects the- 
Dalhousie deprivations have- been maintained j the 
demands- of the Nawab for a-n equitable adjustment of 
accounts,, which the raaladuainistrationof Government * 
agents- over many years has involved, in-, complication, 
and confusion, and the restoration of certain moneys- 
to which he is clearly entitled as heir-at law, but which 
have been persistently sequestrated, have- been re- 
fused ; his rights under solemn treaties- made with his 
family — treaties which were the title-deeds of our- 
settlement in India only a century ago — are declared 
to be obsolete,, and even his- rank and title have been 
mutteringly threatened with extinction. 

The year 1854 saw two more valuable- provinces 
absorbed through other means., The- subsidiary force 
kept up at the- expense- of the- Hizami had long been 
excessive, measu-red by its nominal use or his ability 
of paying for ib.^ Lord Balhousie. admitted that ife 
Kaye’s Sepoy War, Yvl. i, p. ST. 
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was too large, and suggested that the sfcajQ;, atr all 
0 vents, ought to be reduced. But iJ750,000 were due 
as arrears, and no improvident willingness to raise 
loans at BO per cent, held out anj real hope of liquida- 
tion. The Yiceroy, therefore, caused it to be intimated 
that he would accept the fertile cotton districts of 
Berar, the Baichore I)oab lying between the rivers 
Brishna and Turabudi’a, together with' other lands, in 
payment of the debt, and as security for future 
charges for the o.o.utingent When 'the draft treaty 
was presented, the Nizam expostulated, ' asking 
whether an aUiaiice which had lasted unbroken 
more than sixty years ought to have an ending like 
this. 5.e did not want the shbsidiai*y force ; the 
Viceroy might withdraw it if he 'pleased ; or he might 
cut down its supcrnurnex’ary .strengthand extravagant 
allowances, wdxich were merely maintained as ways 
of patronage by the Governor-G-eneral, and not for 
any hcneit to him. But to ask him to part with a 
third of his dominions w£is to humble him in the eyes 
of his people, and tb abase him in his own esteem. 
He had not . deserved tratment so heartless, and he 
could hot be expected to submit to it. But he was 
expected, he did submit: and' soon afterwards he, 
died, leaving his son to try, as best he might, how the 
work of government could be carried on. Idie nett- 
ings of 3853 were full of cotton and opium,' for the 
provinces newly added are among the most prolific in. 
l8onther.n Asia. 

, We are come to the last, and the most memorable 
of Lord Dalhousie's acts of annexation. From Giive 
to Auckland, every Anglo-Indian ruler had dealt 
with the Government of Oude as that of an indepen- 
dent State, lii had been invaded, rifled, mutilated, 
sometimes aided with troops to" do ' mischief to its 
neighbours, and sometimes to its own people. More 
than once it was flattered by the gift of expropria- 
tions from other States, ajnd as often humbled by 
being. compelled, not, to give them' back to the rightful 
owners, but to give them up ,to the Paramount Power. 
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The ’dnJermlning of native authority had indeed been 
pitilessly continued under aii cii'oamstanees by til© 
never fading means of an exorbitant subsidiary force. 
The Yizier being left every 3'ear less discretion 
in aSairs, fell ever more lamentably under the inliu- 
ence of parasites, who wasted his reveuues, and shut 
him in from all knowledge of his people's condition, 
and from all hearing of their complaints. It cannot 
be doubted that beneath the unchecked cupidity and 
caprice of some of the Taiookdars they suiffiered grie- 
vously and that portions of their fair and fertile 
country had in consequence become impoverished and 
Vfasted. Disorganisation had in fact become normal, and 
making every allowance for sinister exaggeration, it 
is impossible to regard the remonstrances of sueces*' 
sive Residents at Lucknovf as having been made 
without substantial cause. Reforms in every branch 
of the administration had become urgent and indis- 
pensable, and it may freely be admitted that it was 
the duty of the Paramount Authority to insist upon, 
their being made. But until it can be shown that 
honest, intelligible, and consistent efforts were tried 
to u*edeem the local institutions, which mercenary 
encroachment had perverted, and to I’estore the lodal 
health imperialism had poisoned, there cannot be a 
shadow of justification for inflicting the sentence o£ 
death arbitrarily pronounced against them. To the 
last men of intellect and honour, who had intimate 
knowledge of the whole state of the case, believed 
that reparation was in our power, and pleaded hard 
that it ought to be made. But from first to last it 
never was seriously attempted. Things were suffered 
year by year to go from bad to worse, while the gripef 
of exaction never was relaxed, until at length, in 
1859, the scandal of mismanagement was pronounced 
ripe, not for the pruning-knite of suzerain oontroljj 
but for the axe of ruthless annexation; 

When war against the Mahrattas had left tli@ 
Company without a pagoda to = sustain the public 
credit or to pay their troops, Lord Hastings bribed 
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King toD'ive 

r '™ o£ his private treasure 
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Lord Auckland made a fresh treaty requirinrX’ 
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Bion. which Sheridan, amid -the cheers of the House 
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tlie more summary method urged by his collea- 
gues. The Eesidenfc was therefore directed to in“ 
fKjrm the Prince that he had been weighed in the ba- 
lance and found wanting, and that the kingdom had 
departed from him. 

It was said by the apologists of the act, that 
the treaty of 1837 conferred the right to seize the 
government of Oude, should its native rulers fail 
to govern well, and that consequently no more was 
done in 1856 than what that bargain provided for 
and justified. The fliinsiness of this plea has been 
thoroughly exposed by Major Bell. The treaty of 
1837 *^did not give Lord Dalhousie all he wanted. 
It did not give him the surplus revenues of, Oude, 
to be disposed of as he pleased, but compelled 
him to acoout for thorn to the State of Oude. It 
gave him a right indeed to seize the government, 
but only for a temporary object, and bound him 
(in the words of the treaty) to maintain the native 
institutions and forms of administration, so as to 
facilitate the restoration of those territories to the 
sovereign.” The Viceroy felt the pressure of these 
cogent terms, and tried hard to prove that be- 
cause the Directors bade Lord Auckland exone- 
rate the King from supplying an increased num- 
ber of troops, the whole of the treaty of 1837 

had been abimgabed. Kothing can be more unti'ue. 
It was duly ratified at Fort Wiiliam on the 18th 
September 1837 ; was never repudiated by _ the 
Government of the Queen, and was never disal- 
lowed by the Board of Directors, whose ratifica- 
tion was in point of fact never deemed necessa- 
ry in the case of a new treaty. “ISo one in India 

at Lucknow or at Calcutta, ever ^.oubued 

the validity and binding force of this treaty until 
Lord Dalhousie found that it stood in the way of 
his scheme of appropriating all the revenues of 
Oude.”^ 

Sir H. Lawrence and Sir W. Sleeman botAi pub- 
i Cells Retrosyeots ftad Prospects, ehap. ? 
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iiolj expressed feheir conviction that the Central 
government was endned by it with all the powers 
necessary for securing in Oude an efficient and 
numane administration ; and Lord Hardinge, in 
IW, impressively warned the Court of Luoknovs* 
'iiafij under and by virtue of the treaty, they were 
powers of government seques-” 
tered if they _ were not properly discharged. But 
sequestration la not synonymous with confiscation * 
ana the suspension of a spendthrift’s allowance 
uoea not mean the appropriation of his estate. It 
IS not unworth , of note that Lord W. Bentinck, 
o niost lenient and considerate of men, contem- 
plated temporary interposition in Oude^ in the hope 
ana with the view of introducing juster and souu- 
oar principles of local adminstration, and that he 
obtained the sanction of the Court of Directors in 
case he should think fit to make the experiment, 
^nt who will debit his memory with oontempia- 
^lon of the crime perpetrated in 1856? We hare 
his own clear definition of his meaning. ‘‘It may 
be asked of me, — when you have assumed the 
management, how is it to be conducted, and how 
long retained? I should answer, that acting in 
the character of guardian and trustee, we ought 
to irame an administration entirely native. — an 
aaministrafcion so composed as to individuals, and 
so established upon the best principles,, as should 
St serve for immediate improvement, and as a 
model for future imitation; the only European 
part of It should be the functionary by whom 
and it. should only 
"" complete reform might be brought 


CHAPTEB. XXYII. 

TO DAY ; ASTD TO-MORKOW? 

“ A feeiinj? of diaconbehfc and diesatiRf action exists among ercry class, 
both Enroueanaadi ifative, on account of the constant mctease 
of taxation which has for years been going on. My belief is 
that the continuance of that feeling is a political lianger the 
magnitude of which can hacdly be over estimated; and any senti- 
ment of dissabisf action which may exist among disbanded soldiers 
of the Native Army is as nothing, in comparison with the state 
of general diuccncent to which I have referred... Wo can never 
depend for a moment on the continuance of general tranquillity; 
but 1 believe that the present state jof public feeling, as regatda 
taxation, is more likely to lead to disturbance and discontent, 
and to be to us a source of greater danger than the partial reduction 
which we propose in the Native Army can ever occasion. Of the two 
evils 1 choose the lessor.” 

—Lord Mayo. 1 

W HEN Parliament assembled early in 1858; tlie 

uppermost thought in the mind of all was 
urgent need of remedial measures for India. A. 
century of misrule had ended in a convulsion so 
terrible that the best and bravest natures shud- 
dered at its contemplation, and the wisest and 
ablest servants of the State were those who said 
the least about it. The whole of the dreadful truth 
has never yet been spoken, never probably 
be spoken in our time; but enough became gene- 
rally known to make men of all parties anxious^ 
by a thorough change of policy, to take securities 
again t the like ever happening again. Notice was 
formally given by ministers to the East India 
Company that its days were numbered. What was 
1 Mumtc c>f the Ticeroy, on Military Eipcnditarc, 31 OctobSi; 1 ' 
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called fclie “double government” had long been 
regarded as incurably evasive of responsibility^ and 
incurably vicious in its abuse of patronage. The 
time had arrived when national opinion ratified the 
prescient condemnation of Francis, Burke, and Fox, 
and pronounced decisively, though tardily^ that a 
secret Committee of the Directors of a joint-stock 
company should be permitted no longer to share with 
the Imperial Cabinet the power ef nominating the 
rulers of our great dependency. The public voice 
called on Parliament to do its duty to India, as well 
as to portions of the empire inferior in extent, popula- 
tioBj and importance. However it had been acquired, 
all political parties agreed in owning that the Queen 
was bound to the natives of her Empire in Asia “by 
the same obligations of duty which bound her to all 
her other subjects..’ These were in fact the words 
placed in Her Majesty’s lips by Lord Stanley, when, 
as Secretary of State, he counselled and ooiiiiter- 
signed the memorable Proclamation, assuming the 
direct and unqualified government of her possessions 
in India. But while Parliament in ite legislative 
capacity acknowledged and confirmed to the Crown 
the undivided dignity and authority of supreme ad- 
ministration, it didnot thereby renounce or pretend 
to shake oS the enhanced burthen of its own obligation 
to exact a rigorous and righteous account of all that 
might be done from time to time in the name of the 
Queen. The Statute of 1858, putting an end to the 
Charter of the East India Company, and declaring 
that in time to come no privilege of race or creed 
should be tolerated, and no respect of persons by re- 
ason of their lineage or place of birth be known ni 
the eyes of the law, bade the tribes and nations of 
Hindustan stand forth and claim their full measure 
of rights and immunities, and pledged Queen, Lorcis, 
and Commons to be ready to hear and determine their 
plaint for justice whenever duly preferred, and to 
enforce reparation and restitution for wrong when- 
ever proved. 
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'Tile Royal Proclamation of the 1st November ISSSj 
renounced solemnly all tlioug’ht of further annexation. 

“Whereas, for divers weighty I’easons, vre have 
resolved to take upon ourselves the Grovernment of 
India, heretofore administered in trust for us by the 
Honourable East India Company — we do by these 
presents notify and declare that we have taken upon 
oui’selves the said G-overnment, and we hereby call 
upon all our subjects within the said terutories to be 
faithful, and bo bear true allegiance to us, our heirs 
and successors. 

“We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India, that all treaties and engagements made with 
them by or under the authority of the Hononrable East 
India Company, are by us accepted, and will be scru- 
pulously maintained, and we look for the like observ- 
ance on their part. We .desire no extension of our 
territorial possessions ; and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be 
attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroa-* 
chment on those of others. We shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our 
own..,.'. 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscieniously fnlfil.’’ 

The Px’inoes of India received these assurances 
with satifaction, qualified only by their inability to 
judge how far the representatives of Majesty afar off 
would observe their equitable tenor. Remembering 
the past, they could not feel sanguine as to the future; 
for they wore told that the preponderating will in Par- 
liament decided who should be the Queen’s ministers, 
and who should be her Viceroys; and they and their 
fathers had oftentimes appealed in vain against the 
haughty satraps who had been set over them. Their 
hopes rose when, some what later, Eord Canning, i u 
his celebrated Minute regarding Adoption, explicitly 
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laid it dd#ii that the policy of the Grovernrueiifc wdald 
thereafter be to recbgmse the native rights of sucoes-i 
sion in royal and noble houses, beqause it had been 
resolved to preserve subsisting dynasties and chief- 
tainries as essential to '^oocl government and peace. 

1 was astonished/^ he said, at the effect produced 
by my declaration at G-walior, where the announoe- 
inent was received with expressions of joy like those 
on the birth of a prince/^ Scmdia told the Resident 
that a cold wind had been blowing on him incessantly 
for years, from which he was now relieved. Yet, niih-< 
appily, too soon-— “‘was it. gone, and for ever, the 
light they saw breaking?’' Hardly was the ink of 
the Adoption Minute dry when Government recalci-- 
tratedj and the old policy of confiscation 
and absorption was suraraarily put in force upon 
a new and equally untenable plea. The young Rajah 
of Dhar was suddenly informed that his accession to 
his father’s titles and privileges had been disallowed, 
without a hearing or a trial of any description, and- 
that his duiuinions were to be incorporated with those 
of the Crown, because, during the revolt, some of his 
troops had mutinied, and for, a time resisted the efforts 
of his guardians to bring them back to discipline and 
loyalty. Lord Canning assigned as his only reason 
that hfi was determined to show the Durbars of the 
minor States that they must be held accountable if 
they were unable as w^ell as if they were unwilling to 
restrain the misconduct of their soldiery. In reply 
to a question, put in the House of Commons, Lord 
Stanley frankly repudiated the doctrine thus laid 
down, which did not, he said, lie iu the mouth of a 
Power which had been itself unable to keep its troops 
from mutiny ; and he promised that the annexation 
should be reversed. His despatch reprieving Dhar 
and its people from the penalties of sins whereof they 
were guiltless in all but the name, was set at nought 
by Lord Canning, who directed Sir Robert Hamilton, 
the Resident at indore in August 1858, to inform the 
|oan^ Rajah th^t-hia..|>nii.oipaiity - was annexed, and 
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gered riglita of the Rajah had satisfaction, of hearing 
that he was restored. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that, within the last 
few years, the Anglo.-lndian adminstration seems 
to have been drawn to thoughts of reviving, the 
‘Huaatio policy of annexation It ought not to 
have been forgotten, indeed, tl^at “during the^ perilous 
crisis of 1857 , the most sevioeable and timely aid, in 
men and money, was fm-nished by every class of 
native rulers.’» Lord Canning had publicly thanked, 
many of them for their effectual help ; and., alluding 
to the smaller States, he admitted that “these patches 
of Hative Grovernment served as breakwaters to ths’ 
storm, which would otherwise have swept over us in 
one great wave,'"® At such words each menaced 
and mistrustful ruler might well have said, like the 
captive king in the tent of Saul, “ Surely the bitter- 
nela of death is past/’ Evil traditions, however, ara> 
insidious and strong, even when they are not respect- 
able through age. The danger past, the old. craving, 
for more territory returned. After two partitions, a 
separate tho.ughs protected Raj was still left in Mysore., 
With prescient care the Duke of Wellington had,, 
upon the fall of Seringapatam, warned his brother 
that although the treaty, with the restored Rajah pro- 
fessed to be one of “perpetual friendship and alli- 
ance,”' which was to last so “long as- the sun and. 
moon endured,” its terms were suffioientiy ambiguous 
to “give ground for the belief that we gave the Rajah, 
the country with the intention of taking it away 
again, when it should suit our convenience ” and he' 
expressed his strong opinion, that “the conduct of the- 
British Q-overnment in India had not at all times been, 
such as to induce the natives to believe, that at some 
time or other improper advantage would not be taken 
©i the article in question,”’^ But when the Duke was* 
t Mr. Bdghb— Debate on Indiau Budget, let August 1869. 

S, Ih© Mysore. Reversion’^by Major Evans Bell, p. 2, 

3 Adopdon Minute, 

* l.ete of Colonel Acthnr Wellesley to Lord Mocumgton,,ir9gii. 
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dead it was thouglit the time had come when advant« 
age might be taken of the omission, in the treaty, of 
the wordSj heirs and successors* Lord Dalhoaaie left 
on record his advice, that should the reigning prince 
die childless, the last renin ant of the ancient realm or 
Mysore shonld be forthwith absorbed j and in 1865 
the Anglo-Indian Government prepared to secure the 
expected escheat by lapse. In that year the Eajah 
adopted a distant relative as his son, according to 
Hindu rites; the renresentative of the British Govern- 
ment being present, and the chief persons of rank and 
property in the State, The fact was formally notified 
by him in a letter to the Governor-General. Sir dohu 
Lawrence declined to recognise the validity of the- 
adoption, and was sustained in his efforts to defeat it 
by the Secretary of State. But his arguments were 
controverted by five distinguished members of the 
Supreme Council, who each and all stigmatised the 
attempt to pervert the treaty of 1799, in a manner, 
as the jDuke of Wellington had foretold, that 
would “not be creditable to us.” Fortunately for 
the honour of England and the tranquillity of India, 
another pen was dipped in indignation at the con- 
templated injustice. In a work of rare ability both 
as regards the matter and the manner, Major Evans 
Beil called the attention of the public to the history 
of the case, and beneath the cloud of witnessess. 
against this miserable scheme of usurpation, appealed 
from the Council Board of Calcutta tO' the judgement 
of the people of England. Citing the damnatory- 
protest of Sir H. Montgomery, who characterised 
the project as a “breach of good faith,” of Sir F. 
Currie, who declared it to be “unjust and illegal 
of Sir J, Willoughby, who termed it a “flagrant in- 
justice,” of Sir George Clerk, who called it “ the 
result of wild counsel, neither honest nor dignified 
of Captain Eastwick, who said “ that it could not be 
justified by our treaty obligations, nor by the law 
and practice of India, he challenged the Government 
to defend their purpose. Party convenience r@n- 
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dered tlie season unsuitable, and thus another Native 
State was saved from extinction. But what sort of 
tenancy-at-wili'is this for Native Governments, on 
whose stability the order, prosperity, and peace of 
an Empire depend ? Other Princes naturally and 
inevitably brood over these things, and feel, though 
they may not say ajioad — Nusquam tutajides I Parlia- 
ment, in almost every session, is asked to enquire 
into some case of actual injury or threatened depri- 
vation } and individual members, unconnected with 
office, are often found willing to master the details 
of grievance, and po declaim eloquently against evil 
done, if not against evil doers. But it usually comes 
to nothing. Apolitical tribunal so constituted is, if 
possible, even more helpless than the House of Lords 
Loved to be in 1795, to do justice between the Be- 
gums of Oude and Warren Hastings. Until suitable 
means are found for the trial of such causes, there 
will and can be no sense of security felt by the Prin- 
ces of India. But .after what has happened afore- 
time, and in our own tiine, Parliament will be inex- 
cusable if conscious of the reproach, yet unmindful 
of the shame, it neglects to make due provision for 

the purpose. It will, of bourse, be said all the 
indolent and .apathetic, and all who prefer the 
unbridled power of bureaucracy to the vindication 
of the national influence and honour, that the erection 
of a Parliamentary ' Tribunal fit to try issues of right, 
revenue, dignity, and rule, between Suzerain and 
vassals, Js a thing impossible; if not itppossible, 
unnrecedented j and if not tin precedentedi revoluti- 
onary. It is not worth while arguing _ about the 
imuossibility. Most things worth doing, in our day, 
haL been declared by ofiicial politicians to be obvi- 
ously impossible, beoapse to them the possibility was 
not obvious. Catholic Emancipation, the Eopeal of 
the Corn Laws, Household Suffrage, and much beside^ 
were each and all prenouuced, on the best authority, 
to be things that could not be done. But they were 
done, notwithstanding, and the earth still goes round 
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and nobody feels materially tbe worse : a good many 
• think they feel considerably better. As for the lack 
of precedents, it might be enough to say, that the 
case of India is one so utterly unparalleled also. In 
truth, bowever, it is only necessary to pus together 
maxims grounded on established precedents, in order 
to spell out warily and wisely all the conditions that 
are required: and for the nickname of revolutionary, 
one can hardly be expected to care, when the only 
, object that is sought is the conservation and con ton t» 
Uient of an empire. Sobriquets are easily given, but 
they need applicability to make them stick; and if 
, any man can devise a method to vindicate the solemn 
I pledge of Parliament to India, to realise the plighted 
i faith of the Queen, and to build up steadfast faith 

1 and hope in the Princes and people of Asia, he need 

not trouble himself about being called a revolutionist; 
for he will have done the most anti-subversive thing 
which it is possible to conceive. 

Why not then consider how a joint Committee of 
the Two Houses, three from each, may be chosen 
whenever a claim duly authenticated and verified 
is raised by any of tbe feudatories of the Grown in 
India ? Why should the selection of three noblemen 
and of three gentlemen without miserable imputatioDv? 
of party bias be impracticable? Why should we 
every year see questions as pecuniarily great, inte- 
rests as morally and socially grave, referred without 
misgiving to a Committee in each House, to be pra- 
ctically disposed of, without any of the more solemn 
judicial sanctions witli which it would be easy to 
invest the Tribunal thus proposed ? Why should not 
the composition, order, and procedure of such a 
tribunal be regulated by statute ? and why should 
not the co-ordinate authority of the Crown be repre- 
sented in a Chairman or Assessor, to be named from 
amongst ex-Chancellors or Chief Justices, to guide 
its deliberations by the wisdom of experience, and 
acquaintance with the principles , and practice of 
international law? Why should not unoEcial peers 
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and ooinmoners deem it a high distinction to bo 
chosen by their fellows to be daysmen between central 
power all bat absolute, and therefora always liable 
to err, and local freedom, all but helpless, and there™ 
fore always liable- to distrust and disaffactio-n ? Why 
should not such a pdioature be a Court of Beourd, 
its decisions contributing to build up, as with hewn 
stones, carefully chosen and fitly joined together, a 
wall of defensive justice and right, beneath which 
princes and chiefs might siee-p securely, and dare to 
resume their ancient air of dignity and self-respect, 
no man making, them afraid? 

Natives of wealth and education have been, in 
compliance with the Statute of 1858, admitted to the 
Council of each of the Presidencies. As a step in 
the right direction, the change ought not to be dis- 
para.ged ; but it would be idle to suppose that its 
political efieot can be of any appreciable importance. 
At Calcutta, three or four Bajahs living imthe neighr 
bourhood are summoned periodically to meet the 
Covernor-G-eneral and their European colleagues at 
the Council Board; and chiefs- of secondary rank are 
in like manner invited, to confer with the Govern oi*s 
of Madras and Bombay. As a formal renunciation, 
of the exclusiveness- of alien rule, it is well ; but who 
takes it for a participation of power between foreign 
authority and native will? The question is not on© 
of numerical proportion ; — that would be a. childish, 
view to take of the matter. Yotes are of no value 
when the subjects to be voted on are settled and 
arranged beforehand,, by one over whom the voters 
can exercise neither veto or control. As equerries, 
men of birth and opulence are gratified by being 
asked to ride in a pageant, or take their places at a 
banquet; and the opinion of political outriders is 
sometimes asked in courtesy about -the political wea- 
ther. It is even said that their deferential expression 
of opinion has been known to have been acted on res- 
pecting wind or rain, or the colour of a court suit,. 
But who is fooled by such lofty condescenaion into 
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Imagining that- grooiiis in-waiting are Ministers o£ 
State ? If power remains where it was and what it 
was, permission to assist at its ceremonies is^ but the. 
politenscs of centralisation., and no more. 

in a subordinate sphere another step,, and one that 
had more of the look or reality about it,, was that o£ 
conferring upon natives- the Commission, of the PeacBe., 
At first the Ryots were incred-ulons, then, half inclined 
to laugh, afterwards distrustful, but by degress they 
were convinced that the Talookdar or Baboo-must have- 
paid handsomely for the right to do himself, and. his 
neighbours- justice in certain sma.ll matters. When 
the practice shall be carried, further, and: some- 
approach shall be made to the system, of local justio© 
prevailing in our own agrioulturai districts, wher©- 
every resident gentleman of property, not as of poli»- 
tical favour, but as of social right, is called upon, 
to. act as a magistratej not capriciously and alone j. 
but according to recognised principlej and in oonoerfc 
with others like himself, the people of India- may 
come to- believe that Goverment is sincere- in desir- 
ing to extend some English institutions- to India in 
substance as well as in name. Eor ifii© present, it 
would be- premature to hazard an opinion- on the 
success of an experiment which ia yet but in- course 
of being tentatively made. In- many great districts, 
the nu-Tuber of persons holding-; the- Gbmmission of 
the Peace is infinitesimally small j in others the native 
magistrates aro described as not venturing to decide, 
in reality any question open, to serious controversy. 

The local adm,inistratioa of justice remaina through- 
out the Non -Regulation Provinces- for the- most part, 
in European hands. In the- previmces- of earlier 
acquisition, Hindus and Mussulmans have at all times 
been judges of subordinate courts, and much stress 
has been recently laid, upon the- admission of ca.n di- 
dates of these appointments by competitive exami- 
nation. M-amy who ai-e well qualified to judge, set 
but a low estima/te on the adequacy of such, a test of 
fitness for judicial office-. HoweTar that may bej ths 
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xjjain fact stares ns in tlie face, that not one in ^ 
liundred of tke higher judges has been born or b red 
in the country whose disputes he is empowered to 
determine, and whose inhabitants he may fine, fiogj 
imprison, or iinpoverish at his individual discretion. 
!From the nati|.r0 of things he must be a judge both 
of law and equity. This equity he must find for him- 
self out of his inner consciousness j the difficulties 
of law are more perplexing when they arise from 
v.arious codes ancient and modern, written, half- 
written, or not written at all, but often preserved 
in a kind of fossil state, now and then rubbed up for 
a special purpose, and thus partially made to reveal 
their antique qualities. When the young gentleman 
from England is sharp-witted and of an inquiring 
turn, he gets after a time to know, by the help of 
interpreters, what illiterate peasants, roguish wit- 
nesses, lying tahsildars, and grain usurers swear, in 
their various dialects, for or against one another. 
But it takes him a long time to be able to feel 
sure how much of what he calls justice is not guess 
work, and how much of it is not behind his back com- 
passed by corruption .It is no use blaming him for blun- 
ders that are inevitable, and wrongs he cannot help, and 
seldom so much as hears of. Appeal of course is said 
to be open (like the London Tavern), to all who will 
avail themselves of it, and are prepared to pay for 
the gratification ; but the privilege, which never was 
general, has been materially circumscribed by the 
imposition of innumerable, and by the vast majority, 
impayable stamp duties on every species of litigation 
which an exotic system of finance has rendered neces- 
sary, The enormous distances, moreover, which the 
bulk of suitors have to travel, and the delays at the 
central seats of law which await them there, form 
irupediments not to be overcome. In a great number 
of, districts the Collector or district Commissioners 
still exercise the functions of a yice-Ohanceilor and 
puisne judge. He is ■ usually a soldier, Vvuth a fair 
disposition to do right, uncording to the principles 
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of common sense, and witli an ignorance of what in, 
England we think a judge ought to jknoWj that would 
be ludicrous it it were not lamentable. To-day he 
has to assess damages aocording to the customs 
sanctioned by Akbar, to-morrow to marshal assets 
in bankruptcy, conformably with the orders of Bas- 
inghall Street ; and next day to settle a question of 
legitimacy according to Brahminical traditions. What 
would the people of London think if a cavalry officer 
^ were made Recorder, a colonel of marines Gommon- 
Serjeant, and a first class prizeman in gunnery ap- 
pointed to preside at Bow Street ? Bnt with all the 
fine bureaucratic talk about the protection of Parlia- 
ment having been extended and applied, it is clear 
that, in matters of judgment, justice, and mercy, any 
qualifications or disqualifications, are still deemed im- 
I material in India. 

To seats in the Supreme Courts, native practitioners 
at the bar are not only now admissible, but are actual- 
ly admitted j andEnglish judges who have sat with 
them are forward to acknowledge how honourably 
and usefully they bear themselves. This is something, 
and it would, indeed, be much, if, beyond the Presi- 
dential cities the fact were practically brought homa 
■ to the minds of the community ; but, whatever may 
be the code of civil or criminal law, the adjudication 
of ordinary disputes between man and man must ba 
local, if it is to be prompt, cheap, and intelligible } 
and if it be not, it signifies comparatively little whafi 
it is, or what it is believed to be. The indigenous 
tribunal of Panohayat has been all but suspended by 
the impositien of a system of stipendiaries, whose 
unaoqusintanoe with the infinite details of social life, 
renders them ineffably feeble in their best attempt 
to exercise any moral or equitable sway. The people 
must be idiots to reverence law so administered ; Wt 
the blame lies neither with commissioners, assistants, 
or deputies, who have to administer as best they may 
the system they have found existing ; it will hereafter 
Ho at the door of .Parliament, if having undertaken 
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the government of an unrepresented Empire, it fails 
to reform the administration of justice thoroughly, 
and in a sense conformable to Indian public opinion. 
The apologists of dis-looation, and of concentra- 
tion of all authority in one central hand, have always 
relied on its physical results as outweighing bene- 
ficially the discontent and demoralisation it palpablj/ 
entails. India, for the first time, enjoys, according 
to them, the industrial blessing of security from the 
caprices of arbitrary exaction, and from the ravages 
of internal war. Taxation may not be always light, 
and it can be seldom agreeable; but at all events, it 
is based on principles of uniformity and moderation, 
and it is not spent on Court shows, or equipments for 
border raids. Logically, India ought to grow fat; 
for, dividing the population by the total revenue, the 
average payment for English Government is no more 
than 7s. a head by 150,000,000 of people ; while most 
of the nations of Europe pay three or four times 
that amount; and we, in England, bear a burthen on the 
average (taking into account local as well as imperial 
taxation) of not less than £‘S a head. But the fallacy 
of this mode of argument is fundamental and glaring. 
Shelter from the ravages of looal warfai'e is un- 
doubtedly a geat gain ; so is the shelter of a twenty- 
feet prison-wall against the licence of marauders, 
■ai^d the edge of the east wind. But did anybody 
ever seek voluntarily snch protection, or grow rich 
and haypy beneath its shadow? A physical benefit 
is only entitled to gratitude, and only receives 
it when it may be bad at a price worth paying for 
it. The question here is not the specific good which, 
as an abstract proposition, is little more than a form 
of words without meaning; but whether the cata- 
leptic trance imposed by the Paramount Power — im- 
posed on all spontaneous local activity, warlike or 
■peaceful — is not bought unnecessarily dear ? Doe.s 
rural or urban industry thrive within the precincts 
of the great imperial pound? Does it delve and 
-wsave, speculate aud'Spin, with the energy and pro- 
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fit Heceasary for the accumulation and the diffusion 
of wealth? Are the people of India growing rich 
or poor? Is the taxa.tioii they pay really lighter 
really heavy ? Is the government sum in short 
division j which gives a quotient of a few shillings 
a head, as against nine times as much which we paij? 
a true or a fair statement of the fact, or mere a statis- 
tical delusion ? 

How ought this comparison of taxation to he made ? 
We might as well take an average of the length of 
the tails of the dogs and horses, or of the backbones 
of the bipeds in human form, for the purposes of such 
comparison. The wondar is how men in high office 
could ever have been betrayed into talking in such 
fashion. If taxes were paid in bone or blood, to 
divide their sum into the aggregate of blood and 
bones, might have some reasons or sense in it ; but 
there is literally no sense in a bald capitation esti- 
mate of fiscal burthens ; for the only idgredients 
of the computation worthy of attention or care are 
palpably omitted. Taxes are deduction not from 
menu's bodies, but from their purses. If their purses 
are small and nearly empty, a tax of a rupee may be 
extortionate ; if their purses are deep and full, the 
exaction of a £5 note may be light. If we compare 
the £50,000,000 of Indian revenue, with the £72,000 
050, of Birtish revenue, the sole question worth ask- 
ing is, how do the national incomes stand, out of 
which the two amounts are drawn. All else but 
this is mere irrelevancy and trifling. What then 
do we find ? From the most authentic sources wo 
gather that the total production of the Indian Bmpir© 
is under £300,000,000 a year ; that of the United King- 
dom is about £900,000,000 sterling. This would give 
a taxtion of 3s. 4'd. in the pound in India, and less 
than Is. 8d. in the pound in England. ' The difference, 
however, between the incidence of the two burthens 
is enormously increased by the ciroumstanoe that 
nineteen-twentieths of our taxes are annually, naontli- 
ly, it might almost be said daily re-spent amongst 
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na; while of thef revenues of India a lar^e Dortio« 

tinually withdrawn from Sastsrn fields to enrich the 
inland gardens of the West. It has been varionalv 
estimated that, irrespective o£ interest on debt, si/ 
Tndf i a year are drawn from 
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insufficient to meet the expenditure. In spite of the 
imposition of an Income Tax, novel, unequalled, and 
prolific of frauds constantly recurring deficits require 
to be met by fresh loans- The augmented expendi- 
ture, which augmented taxes and loans are raised to 
meet, consists mainly of outlay upon the army and 
upon public works. Even since the Mutiny, the 
number of European troops has been permanently in- 
creased, and the rise of prices has greatly swollen the 
cost of the Commissariat. Encouragement to rail- 
ways has become part of the standing policy of the 
Grovernment. To stimulate agricultural industry, and 
to furnish means of cheap transic for goods of bulk, the 
increase of canals has become a duty still more 
imperative. Their advantages can hardly be exag- 
gerated. At a sixth of the cost of iron roads (as iron 
roads are made in India), water ways can be con- 
structed, as in the region of theGodavary, that would 
pay for their own cost, and diffuse the blessings ol 
fertility around them. The growth of cotton has not 
spread as rapidly as was prognosticated and the 
present Oommander-in-Chief is of opinion that, stra- 
tegically, railways can only be regarded as valuable 
so long as they are in our actual possession, while 
their establishment inevitably dislocates and dimini- 
shes the old means of transit, which cannot suddenly be 
reorganised on an emergency. Be that as it may, all 
mankind have learned to trade and travel by steam, 
and the least we can do for the country, whose ancient 
ways and works of civilisation have been half des- 
troyed in our struggle for ascendancy, is to secure it 
the mechanical advantages of our own- Canals, if not 
railways, must be extended, however, they have to be 
made. But communities denuded of Native power, 
dispirited by disappointment, and drained for genera- 
tions of the accumulations of their industy, cannot 
be expected to make such works for themselves. W© 
have broken the limbs of enterprise, and we must find 
it splints and crutches. To some extent this has been 
done by guaiantees of interest given by the Anglo^ 
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Indian Treasury for millions of capital expended on 
railways. But, when other capital for public vvorka 
is wamted, the question is, to what account shall this 
money be charged. Mr. Laing set it down as an 
item, in the Capital Account of Empire, arguing justly 
that it was an expenditure indispensable to political 
security, and an expenditure which the debilitated 
and disheartened energies of the country were unable 
without grievous detriment, to bear. The Home 
Government overruled his decision, and sooner than 
lend himself to a course which, as a statesman, he had 
pronunced blundering and oppressive, he resigned. 
Various expedients have been resorted to in order to 
choke the gaping deficit, but hitherto without effect. 
Mr. Massey concurred substantially in opinion! with 
Mr. Laing i and being unable to induce the Homo 
Government to sanction the framing of his budgets ju 
the way which he thought equitable, he sought to 
vindicate his own consistency by arraying the neces- 
sary expenditure in a time of peace against the normal 
results of taxation, whereby he made both ends meet; 
and then, below a black Tine of warning, added the 
charge for offices, barracks, and canals, wherefrom 
arose the deficit to be provided for, either by borrow- 
ing, or by exceptional and oppressive taxation, it is 
now admitted that the outlay of millions on large per- 
manent barracks has been worse than money thrown 
away. Aggregation, which proves so detrimental in 
Europe, is deadly in Asia. Not only in Bengal, but 
in the north-wmst provinces, these monuments of 
bureaucratic blundering serve only to remind the 
overtaxed community of one kind of jobbing on which 
their money has been recently spent. The merchants 
of Bombay, in the remarkable protest addressed by 
them in May 1870 to the Secretary of State against 
raising the income-tax to eightpence in the pound, 
reasonably suggested that '‘if the charges of cons- 
tructing extensive public works of a permanent 
nature were met by terminable loans for fixed periods, 
instead of being defrayed the current reyeaueSj 
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on© maiii cause of deficit in the finances of India would 
be [eliminated.*’ But the recommendation has not 
been adopted; and fresh disclosures of tlie unfair and 
fraudulent working of the income-tax are made day 
after day. The bulk of the community, it is true, 
escape its incidence. Their discontent is secured 
the heavy duty on salt, which can only be evaded 
by the peasantry who are fortunate enough to 
live near the sea, or the works where this indispens- 
able element of life is manufactured ; the former boil 
their rice in sea-water, and the latter mingle with it 
become saturated with 
saline particle3._‘ The Duke of Argyll in 1869 pressed 
Upon the attention of the Viceregal Council the need 
of securing an equilibrium, and Lord Mayo, in langu- 
age equally earnest, acknowledged the expediency of 
military retrenchment. Pre-eminently responsible for 
the peace and safety of the vast dependencies com- 
mitted to his charge, he avews that, even were 
the embarrassments of the Exehequer less urgent, we 
should not be justified “in spending one shilling more 
upon Gur army than can be shown to be absolutely 
and imperatively necessary. There are considera- 
tions of far higher nature involved in this matter 
than the annual exigenciesof finance, or the interests 
of those who are employed in the military service ol 
the Crown. Every shilling that is taken for unneces- 
sary military expenditure, is so much withdrawn from 
those vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the 
moral and material improvoment of the people.” But 
what are vast armies maintained for in a country so 
circumstanced? Danger from without there is none 
that, with the advantages of railways and telegraphs, 
half fthe number of troops now kept under arms would 
not be able to repel. But if danger be from within, 
is it not time that Parliament should cunsider whether 
the engrossment of India patronage in alien hands, 
and the exclusion of princes, nobles, traders, and land- 
owners from all substantial share in the government 
i Report of fche Bombay Association for 1870. 
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of their country j, is not a national error and a national 
wrong, that sooner or later may cost us very dear. 

The key of the position is in the public purse. 
Until it is taken in hand and firmly held by Parlia- 
ment, the prison doors of India’s progress will never 
be unlocked. Misrule cannot exist without an over- 
grown army, and wasteful military expenditure can- 
not live but by misrule. Prom first to last the policy 
of conquest and confiscation has implied and required 
not only an amount of force which good government 
would not have wanted, but au amount of jobbing, 
under the name and pretence of military expenditure, 
which good government would under no ciroumstihces 
have needed or allowed. Wholly apart from the 
enormous drain upon the profits of Indian industry, 
in the form of emoluments hoarded and husbanded for 
private use at home, the resources of the 
country have systematically been exhausted for 
the pay and keep of an excessive military estab- 
lishment, of which a great portion has at all times 
beau European, Fifteen years after the suppression 
of the last revolt, the standing army emplya- 
ed in keeping India down costs £16,500,000, a vast 
increase as compared with the period previous to 
the Mutiny, and the whole of the increase being upon 
European men, equipment, and stores. Lord Mayo, 
endeavouring to meet the suggestions of the Secretary 
of State, pi’oposed to reduce the number of native 
troops to the extent of 7000 or 8000 men, thereby 
to effect a saving of £64,000 a year; but he admit- 
ted that “serious opposition^’ was likely to be offered 
to measures of economy by the military authorities 
of the Grovernment ; and unless he received the most 
complete, prompt, and vigorous support from the 
Horne Grovernment, he feared “his efforts would be 
inaffectual.” The entire force may be set down at 
2,000,000 men, and one-third being British. Two years 
and a half were consumed in discussions as to how 
even this moderate change was to be effected. The 
oorresporid^ac© discloso th^ existence of anxieties 
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entertained in tlie highest quarters, which it would, 
be inexcusable for the Legislature to disregard. Lord 
Lawrence and Sir W. Mansfield were of opinion in 
1368 that no reduction of the standing force could be 
safely attempted. The present Ootumander-in-Ohief 
unequivocally concurs ip the same view. Our whole 
experience of India, he says, '^should warn us that 
we cannot always depend upou tranquillity; that 
disturbances arise when they are least expected ; and 
when they commence at one point, jinless immediately 
checked, they are spre to be followed at others. There 
are considerable forces nnder native chipfs who may 
be individually friendly, but whose troops can never 
be relied on not to join against 3® proceeds 

to enumerate the quarters in whiph future collision 
naight possibly abise, unresrvedly pointing to the 
greater Native States who in ISp? remainded faithful. 

In the controversy qf thirty years carried on be- 
tween the partisans of annexation by right of lapse, 
and the defenders of Iqcal independence under the 
form of adopted heirship,' hardly a word is said of 
the people^s wishes in the matter. Barenthetically 
their feelings are sometimes glanced at by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Mr. Frere, and Colonel Sutherland ; threa- 
teningly they are noticed as adverse, and liable to 
become dangerous, by Sir Claude Wade. But even 
these clear-sighted and true-hearted ^ advocates of 
the wiser and the juster ways of rule felt themselves 
restrained by the prevalence of opposite ideas among 
their superiors in office, and still more among their 
equals and associates in the aeryice, from urging 
tdo openly or too often cdnsiderations which they 
knew would be sneered at as sentimental, and laugh- 
ed at as weak and fantastic. An honest man placed 
in the trying' position where he would fain ward off 
injustice from the weak, and at the same time save 
the honour of his country from the stain of sordid 
wrong, and , who is conscious that, failing to dissuade 
those above him in authority from the' evil course 

1 Minute, leth Septembei 1870. 
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oontiGrriplated, ho will himself be called upos to b©* 
ir,s iusfcrament;, or fco give way to a successor less, 
scrnpn ions than himself, — an upright and honest man 
ill such a case may well be pardoned if he fears to 
embody in a formal report sentiments of indigna- 
tion and grief, which in his private confidenoe may 
overflow. To his docttinarie chief in power, he feels 
that it were worse than useless to appeal on groundB 
of inagnauiinity or expediency. All his weight with 
him, and all his chance of leave to throw that weight 
into the scale while yet it wavers, depends upon his 
retaining some measure of respect with the short- 
sighted, He must gulp down each rising suggestion, 
of iramediace pity or of remote policy, lest the ruling, 
spirits inflamed by such remonstrance, should ex- 
claim, “VYhat have we to do with thee? art thou, 
come to torment us with misgivings before the time 
with presages of calamity that may prove but 
rhodomontade, and which sound like mere romance?' 
Many a worthy English official has had to gnaw his- 
heart out with vexation at finding himself placed in. 
a positon of this kind 5 a position which he knows 
not how to justify thoroughly to himself, and yet 
which may seem cowardice and selfishness to aban,- 
don. The consequences of the hand to mouth, im- 
policy of fiscal exaction and territorial encroachmentj. 
weigh upon his pen and: tongue by day,, and trouble 
his sleep by night. The field committed to his .care^, 
which he would hay© sown with the seeds of content- 
ment, confidence, and gratitude, he sees doomed to 
bring forth suspicion, anger, hatred and the mute 
looking for a day of restitution. And his grief, if 
he be a true man, true to the honour of his race,, his- 
creed and his country, is that his hand should, im 
spite of himself, be used to withhold the good, and 
to scatter broad-cast the pestiferous seed. 

This may in some degree account for the silenc©', 
too seldom broken thx-oughout the Annexation con- 
troversy, regarding ita aspect in the eyes of the- 
millions whose intersts are oompromissd thereby. 
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Even jurists and critios, -writiiig independently on 
the subject in England, seem prone to fall incotiie 
same tram o£ thought as their countrymen on the 
banka o! the Ganges and the Indus. We have had 
able arguments in maintenance of the right of Adop- 
tion, and subtle pleadings in favour of its disallow- 
ance ; both have mainly tmmed upon the conflict 
between supreme and subordinate authority ; nearly 
every argument on the one side has been nakedly 
arrayed on behalf of the maintenance and extension 
of British rule ; and nearly every argument on the- 
other has been in deprecation of the hardship and 
injustice to Mohammedan Nawabs or Hindu Rajahs. 
Yet, even for the sake of the unhappy Princes who 
have been despoiled, or of these who, in their seclud- 
ed palaces, listen tremblingly for the footfall of the 
spoiler, it would seem a hopeless task to plead for 
restitution, or lasting re-assurance, on grounds like 
these. Where or when, in the history of conquest, 
from the days of Cyrus of Scipio, the rein been 
drawn at the undefended gate of dependant royalty? 
Tell the aggressor to beware of ambush; tell him 
there is a mine that may be fired; tell him of untame- 
able tribes fanatically vowed to venganoe ; tell him 
of snows to be traversed in retreat, of wells that may 
be poisoned, er communications that may be cut 
off; paint, in a word, the imprudence of being piti- 
less ; and Native princes may get breathing time 
if they be not saved eventually from ruin. But the 
tale of acquisition in the East is full of warnings, 
that no fidelity to our cause, and no obvious inability 
to resist our paramount away, can afford any assur- 
ance against dethronement and denudition. Forty 
years long did Scindia, the Nizam, and the King of 
Glide, adhere unswervingly to the' side of English 
ascendancy ; all that time they were honoured (or 
humoured) with recognition, as staunch and faithful 
allies are ever entitled to be; nevertheless, we have 
seen the dominions of one absolutely annexed, those 
of another partitioned, and the question seriously 
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debated respecting all who are situated like the third, 
whether imimemorial customs and traditions, regard- 
ing the law of inheritance, should not be set aside, 
in order that their lands and subjects should be 
summarily transferred to the care of a foreign satrap. 

The dangerous prevalence of discontent is confes- 
sed by the Gommander-in-Ohief and by the G-oveimor- 
G-eneral in terms so grave, that the Secretary of State 
has felt it to be his duty to lay them before Parlia- 
ment for its information and admonition. Simultane- 
ously with the disclosure, tidings have come of tragic 
events, which public conjecture ascribes to the plot- 
tings of those who desire to turn Moslem grudge and 
grievance to seditious account. Dr Hunter, who has 
made the subject his especial study, undertakes to 
tell us how the Wahabee conspiracy arose, ho wit has 
continned to exist, andjhow its ramifications spread 
oyer dissimilar and distant regions, feeding and grow- 
ing upon the fruits of our misrule. ^ Some of his 
statements are said to be exaggerated, and some of 
his inferences to be too sweeping, by the wiser and 
wealthier sort, who have much to hazard and nothing 
to hope, from insurrection. 

Speaking generally of the present generation of 
Mussulmans in India, Golonei Nassau Lees states his 
belief that they are “ quite prepared to accept the 
supremacy of the English as an evil which must beeii- 
diired, booahse it cannot be cured. They are prepa- 
red to live as peaceably and contentedly under Bri- 
tish rule as they would under any Mohammedan Go- 
yenimentthey are likely’ to see established on its ruins, 
provided they are considerately treated, and wisely 
and well governed.^* ' 

But are they so? The President of the Mus- 
Bulman College at Calcutta answers the question 
fearlessly in the negative. Instead of trying to 
make them feel that ' our ruler, as regards educa- 
tion and the protection of individual rights, is 
^ On?: Indian Massulmane. H.onter, 1871. 
s Letter to the Ximes, I8fch Oefcober 187b 
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Better thao that whioh it supplanted, we have m 
acted as to make it difficult for the most loyally 
disposed to defend us from the reproaches of theis’ 
fellow believers and ignominious to try. Instead of 
i'urnishirig them with the arguments in favour of 
submission, which can be founded only on appeals tc 
a eoneiliatory and consistent policy, our course has 
been unstable, unequal, and unfair, While our gro%y“ 
iiig power was weak, we affected the utmost deferenea 
for the Mogul, and the utmost regard for his authority. 
Even when we bought, beguiled, or bullied our way into 
the position of his Lieutenants, we affected to acknowledge 
the superiority of believers in the one true God above tha 
worshippers of Siva and Vishnu. When all political 
disguise had been thrown off, and our claim to ascendancy 
w'as concealed no longer, we still continued to reiterate 
incessantly the pledge, that no man should have cause to 
fear disfavour or molestation on account of his religion^ 
and that under the suzerainty of England, all races should 
be made to feel themselves equal. Of late years a different 
policy has been systematically adopted. The descendants 
of the once dominant minority find themselves the objects 
of peculiar and differential distrust. Whatever may have 
been done to conciliate the Hindus and Sikhs, nothing has 
been sincerely or intelligently attempted to appease the 
old grudge of the Mussulmans, while many new grievances 
have arisen, of which they have been suffered to eompkin 
without any prospect of obtaining redress. In Bengal 
says Colonel Lees, their discontent is rather our fault than 
their own. For there “ it is certainly due mainly to those 
unjust and iniquitous proceedings of early Indian Govern- 
ment, which made landlords out of Hindu collectors of 
revenue, and finally crystallised the injustice thus done 
tc the community in general, and the Mohammedan portion 
cf it in particular, by that gigantic blunder, The perpetual 
settlement placed the whole of India under unequal and un- 
just contribution.” 

But throughout India grievances of more recent date 
furnish the fanatical Wahabees with never-failing , themes 
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of taaiiii and adjdration to aid their piots atid preparation s 
for a Holy War. 

They object that the laam Ooiniaissioa iinjiietly de- 
prived maay of them of the lands granted to them by the 
Molmnimedan Sovereigns of India. 

That the appointment of Cazi and Grovernmant Mohaaa- 
aaedaa Law Oflicers, has been abolished, whereby they have 
baan deprived of the benefit of properly eonstitated authori- 
ties to perform and register many of their civil rights. 

That funds left by charitable and pious Moslems, for 
educational purposes, have been taken from them and 
religious bacpiesbs (waqf), or funds left to be devoted to the 
^‘Service of God,*' have been misapplied by Government, 
whioii is the self-appointed trustee for their proper 
administration. 

That they have been elbowed out of almost all Govern- 
ment appointments by Hindus, no efforts are made by Go- 
vernment to rectify this injustioe, or to better their prospects. 

That no offices under Government are open to Musaalmans 
learned in their own soienoas, laws, literatui’e, and languages; 
that- consequently, learning and learned men have disappeared, 
and their community is left in darkness; while the Govern-^ 
meat system of adueation is such that they cannot accept itj 
and retain the respect of their oo-raiigionists, if even they 
may remain good Moslems. 

But it is time to bring this narrative to a close. The 
words of Mr, Bright, uttered twelve years ago, are still apt 
and true. “The question assumes every year a graatar 
magnitude and a greater peril. We have what we have harj. 
for twenty years— -deficit on deficit, and debt on debt. Some 

day or other it will find us out or we shall find it out.., 

What we are now meeting is the natural and inevitable 
soasaqueace of the folly we have eommitted..,.. .„iut take 
India as it is, the Empire as it stands, and see if it is cot, 
possible to do something bettor with it than you have doa-e 
before.*’^ It will, of course, be said the task is difficult : it is 

I Mr, Bright, Datmte oathe Xadi^ta Budget;, Augugfe l, 
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aadeed so diffiauit that . , , 
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